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ciIhivi*  all  lavourt  d  l)y  Jupiter  with  a  box  full  of  evils,  with  IIi.jh* 
at  the  hottoiu  of  them,  n'seinhled  Kve,  who  was  luadt'  tuit  of 
Adam  (elay).  She  wished  to  ^^et  at  the  bottom  of  the  ^dfis  l>v 
kuowin^^  both  oood  and  evil  at  oiiee,  and  so  all  tlu‘  evils  tlrw 
about  tlie  world,  and  sh(‘  had  only  just  tiim*  to  shut  in  Ilojx*, 
wlien  she  had  lost  all  her  otlu'r  deposits,  d  hus  the  expt'clatlnji 
of  remedy  be^an  with  the  feeling  of  its  mu'd,  and  the  stapeiit- 
slayer  was  promised  through  her  who  introduced  disorder  and 
disease,  'fhe  Supreme  lias  left  us  Hope,  not  only  as  the  ])ro- 
phett'ss  to  foretell  the  deliverance  troin  ‘‘all  the  ills  that  llesh 
is  heir  to,”  but  also  to  excite  the  soul  to  sei‘k  for  im^ans  of  cure, 
or  (‘Im‘  to  euer‘4:ize  the  spirit  to  the  eiidiiranct'  of  evil,  tor  the 
saki*  of  fj^reater  ^ood.  \  iew  it  as  we  may,  with  the  exlsti'iict* 
of  evil  Hope  came,  and  with  it  must  continiu',  birause  tlu're  is 
a  nu'dicine  for  ev(‘ry  malady,  and  a  hio^htu’  p»od  to  Ih‘  attained 
in  the  compu'st  of  (‘V»‘ry  ill.  Hope  is  the  olfsiuiiiof  of  I'aitli, 
and  she  handles  and  admlnistt'rs  every  lu'aliiii;-  thiiii;.  but 
there  are  false  hopt's  as  well  as  false  faiths,  just  as  tiure  an* 
simulations  id’  seieiiee,  which  deludi*  with  promisi's  that  can 
never  be  ful  111  led,  because  they  eom])ort  neitlnu*  with  the  wlxloiu 
<d'  the  Hiviiie  method,  nor  with  the  well-bein;^  ol‘  man’s  spirit, 
d'he  false  in  hojU‘,  in  faith,  and  in  scituice,  is  p(*rhaps  ht'ttcr 
exemplitled  in  nuHlieim*  than  in  any  other  subji*ct  to  which  the 
human  mind  is  diri'ctetl.  Ikindora’s  box  was  jierchaiiec  a 
metlieiiu*  chest  in  the  hand  of  oiu'  who  had  not  the  wit  to  us(‘  it. 
d’he  jj^lfts  (d‘  all  tin*  ])oweis  Ix'come  evils  when  left  to  work  at 
random,  w  ithout  wisdom  to  apply  them. 

'fhere  is  not  om‘  thin;^^  in  Xature  which  is  not  ndatlvi'Iy 
p)od  ;  that  is  to  say,  tln'i’i*  is  a  medicinal  intlucnct*  pt'i  talnlii;^:  to 
every  agency,  since  each  (diunent  Indds  its  placi'  in  piestU  N  lii^^ 
its  balance  with  some  other  that  without  it  would  he*  mi>- 
chievous.  Ibuici',  thei\'  is  nothin;^;  bad  that  is  rli^litly  eoii- 
neet»'d,  and  iiothliiir  p>od  but  in  its  plai*e  ;  but  whatiwi'r  is  duly 
adininistei’cd  contributes  to  health.  A  poison  is  t>nlva  nudieiiie 
out  of  place,  'fhe  chemistry  of  our  dailv  life  atfoi-d>  an  illus¬ 
tration  ot  tht‘  tact,  that  the  elenumts  ot’  life  mav  la'conu'  tho>e 
»>f  di'ath  hy  transposition,  d'he  bri'ad  W(‘  eat  is  fornic«l  ol 
I'liMnents  which  in  their  pniper  cond)inat ions  nonri>h  the  ciicr- 
^it*s  ol  our  bi»dles,  but  slnudd  they  be  decomposed  or  mutually 
displaced,  tlnw  would  only  con V(‘y  disease  ami  death  il‘ adinltti'd 
to  the  bte-stream  ot  our  blood,  d'hat  which  most  cuiitrihutcs 
to  maintain  \ital  lorcc',  when  chan;4;ed  in  its  cln'inical  relation?’. 
mi>st  rt'adily  destroys  it  ;  thus  tin*  nitri>iii‘nous  sub>tanei‘s  ^o 
I’^siuitial  to  healthy  blood  are  all  akin  to  tlu‘  mo>t  deadly 
|H»i>ons.  l*ru>sic  acid  has  the  sanu'  I'lemi'iits  as  tlesh.  lo'cn 
ai^ency  that  bears  upon  tin*  human  constitution  is  ca[>ahh'  ol 
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prcKlucinp:  disorder  in  it,  eitlier  l>y  excess  or  by  deticicney ;  tor 
the  diniinntion  of  any  one  n'qnired  infliieiK'o  nnid^'is  some  other 
naturally  eounteriKdin^  intluenec  inordinate  in  its  elfeets,  flius 
produeiiiir  dist'ase  inst('ad  of  tliat  orderly  working  of  tlie  vital 
liiiu'tions  wliieli  we  call  health. 

Piseasc  is  hut  the  disturhanee  of  that  balance  of  manifold 
iiiflueiurs  which  in  their  wondrous  eo-o})eiation  constitute  the 
mnifi  s{Ui(t  in  ntrjjorc  sano.  So  dtdicately  adjustc'd  are  the  for(*es 
which  iiuiiiitain  life  and  mind  in  orderly  activity,  that  mani- 
1‘cvStlv  the  same  Hand  regulates  tlu'm  that  strung  tlu'  worlds 
together  upon  light.  And  yet  disordiu*  is  also  a  natural  ordi¬ 
nance,  and  W(‘  are  concerned  to  know  why  it  is,  and  liow  it  may 
he  n’lnedicd,  in  rispeet  at  h*ast  to  oursclv(*s.  AVhy  is  theic' 
(liseas(‘ ?  h'or  tlu'  same  reason  that  we  oursidves  arc'.  Man  was 
creatc'd  to  know  botli  good  and  (‘vil,  as  relative'  tliin  gs.  H('  is, 
tlu'retore,  so  placed  amongst  all  tlu*  ])owers  of  Nature  that  the 
minutest  deviation  from  the  I’iglit  dirt'ctioii  may  cause  him  to 
Ih'  and  to  lc(‘l  altogetlier  wrong.  An  atom  out  of  k('(‘])ing  altc'is 
the  whoh*  rosi/Hts  to  him.  lb*  is  always  in  daiigei’,  that  lu*  nuiy 
always  (h'jH'nd  on  the  Kuh'r  of  tlu*  (‘lenu'iits  in  tlu*  midst  of 
which  he  livi's,  and  at  tlu*  sanu*  tinu'  give  lu'c'd  toh'arn  tlie  laws 
ot‘  his  Mak(‘r,  so  that  he  may  in  shunning  natural  evil,  beconu* 
intimate  with  both  natural  and  spiritual  good,  and  attain 
eternal  safety  in  obeying  trutli.  lie  is  to  sec*  the  giounds  of 
faith  by  si'cing  that  in  the  prevah'nce  of  di.sordc'r  tlu'ie  still  is 
the  working  of  a  rc'iiu'dial  spirit,  wliicli  is  belbrc*  and  beyond 
the  evil,  jmd  which  givi's  the  p](>])h(‘cy  and  tin*  assuianci'  ol‘ 
recovc'ry  to  those  who  look  lor  it.  Yc'a,  in  the  midst  of  disc'asi*, 
and  in  tlu*  (‘inbrace  of  deatli,  man  is  to  ieel  tlu*  fact  which  all 
Nature  teaclu's  wlu'H  intei’j)reted  by  ii'ason,  that  tluna*  is  no 
chanc(‘-W(n k,  hut  that  tlu*  body  and  the  scdfliocKl  arc*  matter’s 
of  incessant  in>iij:ht  and  concc'in  to  the  Makc'i*  of  all,  and  that 
thi‘  laws  of  ha]>pv  existc'iicci  an*  as  tixed  as  tlu*  eteinity  ol‘ 
light  and  wroim*  :  tin*  breath  of  tiod  stilling  tlu*  atoms  of  our 
dust.  I’lu'n  tbi'(',  w('  have  no  light  to  talk  of  health,  disease', 
and  naiu'dy  irrcdigioiislv.  We  are  toobsc'rvc'  how  tlu*  Almighty 
Works  upon  our  bodic's  and  our  soids,  through  things  that  hc'ar 
111)011  ()urs(dv(‘s  both  ])]iysically  and  nu‘ta])hysically.  So  far  as 
any  oiu' is  tlius  accpiainted  with  facts,  so  as  to  inti'i  jnc't  and  prac¬ 
tically  to  ai)plv  them,  lie  is  a  ])hysician,  and  lu*  tndy.  Ib'ason 
IS  not  to  be  exi'i'cisi'd  in  tracing  ide  as  on  the  clouds,  but  in  dis- 
coverinnr  Ixaring  <d*  facts,  or  the  r<  lation  of  things  whi(di 
to)d  has  niad(‘  to  act  oiu*  upon  another.  In  icsjK'ct  to  disi'asc*, 
the  difliculty  of  discov(*ry  is  ('iihanced  by  tlu^  circumstance 
that  the  jdienonu'iia  in  (*a(di  particular  case  result  from  the 
co-operation  of  inilueiiees  having  several  hidilen  centres  of 
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lu'tioii,  and  vf  t  procordinp:  in  conibination  to  produce  wliat  Is 
inanifrst<  (1.  dduTc  must  1>(‘  tlu‘  coincidiuicc  of  s(‘voral  caiisos 
of  di>turl)anc('  in  ('very  instance,  and  eaeli  causi*  nm^t  1h' 
iniKlilicd  in  action  Ixttli  by  the  individual  coiistitutinn  of  the 
patient,  and  hy  the  cin'umstanci's  in  wliicli  ho  may  ht*  j)lae(‘(l 
as  tlu'V  op('rate  alike  on  tin'  body  and  tin*  mind.  lU*,  thcn'lhiv, 
mu.Nt  !)('  a  fool  imh'i'd  who  thinks  to  doctor  him.scll’  with  inijuniii  v, 
without  knowin;::  on  what  principles  to  proceed,  or  to  nu'dicaU' 
th('  b(Kli('sof  (*thers  for  tlu'ir  p^ood  witlnuit  expci  ience.  A  hliud 
man  mav  as  well  set  himself  up  as  a  iruide  through  a  j)athle.ss 
fon'st  which  hi'  has  m'V(‘r  trod.  AVith  tlu'  ch'arest  .si^ht  and 
th('  shn'wdi'st  mind,  all  that  the  be.st  physician  can  do  i>  to 
studv  tin*  indications  a^^  tlu'V  present  tln'insc'l vi's,  to  keep  his  ('V(> 
in  th«'  diri'ction  of  thi'  liijht,  calmly  masterinjj:  his  own  kiiow- 
lcd‘::(',  whih'  availing  himsidf  ol*  the  ri'memhcut'd  ('Xpi'ric'iici*  ot’ 
the  trustworthy  who  hav(‘ pri'ci'ded  him;  indtln'i*  too  contid(*iit 
in  his  own  opinion,  imr  too  rt'ady  to  tiaist  that  ot‘  olliers. 
\ev(*rthcl(‘ss,  h('  must  lx*  no  h'ss  a  fool,  who  haviiiLT  attained 
middh*  ai::e,  has  not  some'  intimacy  with  ]>hysioloi:y  and  tlie 
eh'im'Uts  of  lilc;  nor  ohst'i’ved  ('iiou^h  ol‘  the*  causes  of  hi'alth 
to  know  luov  in  a  ir^'ni'i'a!  way  to  tacilitati*  r(‘c(»v('ry  iVom  disea>e. 
or,  at  least,  to  >(*('  how  imp('dinu‘nts  to  the  n's  uit  (/(<•((/ n\r  mttdra 
may  b<*  best  avoidi'd. 

A  Htdr  knowh'dp'  is  proverbially  dan^c'i’ous,  and  y('t  is 
worse:  as  w('  sei'  tVom  tin*  ])s(‘udo-plnlanthro]»v,  born  of  f(»lly 
and  faOu'red  by  iofiioranct',  calh'd  “nu'dical  ad\ic(';”  such,  we 
mean,  as  (Uir  kind  friemN  art*  all  n'ady  to  Ix'stow  upon  us  if  W(* 
complain  of  any  sickness,  wlu'tlu'r  e^ri'at.  or  small.  A’o  doubt  it 
is  tlu*  Ix'iu'Vident  ('Xj)i'('ssioii  ot*  svmpathv  to  call  to  ndnd  s,»]n(' 
(dianci*  Word  ot  nu'ddh'sonu'  conc(‘it,  .savino-,  'faki'  this  oi*  that  ; 
thouixh  we  fancy  tlu'ir  kindiu'ss  ism'ar  akin  to  that  of  tlie  prit'st, 
who  Would  oiV(‘  us  a  bh'ssinn*  because  it  s(‘rv('s  to  show  Ids 
.sup(']i»uaty,  and  c<»sts  nothinuf — which  is  pri'ci'-elv  wliat  it  is 
Worth.  So  havi*  W(‘  lu'ard  a  number  of  old  croiu's,  waitim;  ter 
th  edoetorat  a  pidilie  intirmarv,  lihi'rall  v  b(‘.'Ntowinuf  t  heir  a<lvii‘o 
on  each  otlu'r.  S(une  vaLraboiid  addietc'd  to  <j;in,  and  sullciini: 
trom  a  swolh'n  livc'r  and  chanc;es  of  life,  discovers  that  the 
dy>pt'ptic  (dd  man  by  her  side*,  has  exactly  In'i*  complaints,  and 
pn'serilu's  brandy  and  p(']>per  as  a  (‘('rtain  cure.  I'm*  why." 
Slie  has  ((Iteii  tiic'd  it.  hih*  one  who  is  exjx'ctini^  to  he  a 
mother,  is  assun'd  by  a  ivtired  showman  that  he  sullert'd  troiii 
tlu*  >amo  sort  (d  siekiu'ss,  and  cuied  himsi'll*  with  Moii<ons 
pills.  Ibis  univ(*rsal  t(*n(h*ncv  to  ])]’escril>e  is  a  part  ot  tin* 
]>rivih'p*  ot  Saxons,  tlu'  nu^st  (piaekish  pi'ojdi*  in  tlu*  world,  bnt 
lu'ld  in  common  with  irypsies  and  all  tlu*  barbarous  tribes; 
though,  perhaps,  the  (*arli(*r  Kgvi)tians  and  fJ reeks,  hclore 
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physicians  wore  invented,  earrii'd  it  too  tar  wlu'ii  tliev  placed 
their  sick  in  the  liiu^lnvays  that  every  passer  hv  iniii^lit  liave  the 
blessedness  ot‘  trying  his  luck  or  his  skill  upon  tlie  suHerer. 
The  Ked  Indians,  tlie  Hindoos,  and  the  (diint'se  still  n'tain  a 
relic  ot‘  primeval  science,  and  breed  ])hysieians  in  tainily  lines, 
who  do  as  tlun'r  lathers  did  bolbre  them,  lor  all  must  liaist  to 
tradition  who  have  nothing  better  to  guidi'  them. 

This  love  of  doctoring,  being  prc'vahmt  and  dangt'rous  in 
proportion  to  ignoraiUH',  can  bo  curv'd  only  by  knowh'dge. 
This  ag(‘  is  ju'culiarly  })('stered  with  it,  because  there  is  just 
knowh'dge  enough  blown  about  to  stir  up  ignoi’anee.  It  must 
not  only  be  stirn'd  up,  but  driven  away,  and  this  can  lu'  done 
only  hv  telling  every  one  all  that  can  b-e  told,  all  tliat  is  known, 
concerning  these  wonderful  bodii'S  of  ours.  Hut,  alas,  who  is 
to  gain  tin*  ear  of  ignorance  ?  lie  who  tirst  imposi'd  on  igno- 
ranet'  has  still  possession  of  it,  and  lies  ari*  greedily  drank  in  by 
those  who  would  he  wise  by  In'arsay  ;  and  liaith  is  left  to  tin; 
winds,  like  the  Sibylline  leaves,  to  bt*  gathered  up  and  put 
togt'ther  by  tlie  jialii'iit.  As  tin*  Kalln'r  of  (piackc’rii's  lias  his 
tract  socicli('s  and  clu'ap  lit('rature  to  Ibrestall,  and  if  possible, 
to  falsify  t  In*  ( «osp(‘l,  so  has  he  agt'iicii's  at  work  to  propagati* 
chains  in  the  name  ol*  scic'iict'.  dlu'n*  ai’(‘  lu'aps  of  t  I’ash  (d'this 
kind  ill  ihi*  niai*k('t,  with  nothing  sincen*  about  th(*m  but  the 
si'llishni'ss  of  tln'ir  writi'rs  ;  and  only  unlit  for  tin*  liie,  because 
too  jiolluling  for  the  liands  of  the  housemaid.  \V(*  want  cln'ap 
hooks,  ('xpressing  in  a  maniu'r  woi'thy  of  the  subji'ct,  and  in 
g>od  jdain  Mnglish,  all  that  is  known  of  the  mode's  and  mani- 
le^tatiolls  of  lile.  Then'  is  no  subject  nioia*  inti'i’i'>t iiig  in  ilsc'lf, 
or  nion*  susci'pt ilih*  of  interesting  handling  and  striking  illus¬ 
tration.  It  is,  imh'c'd,  thestudv  ot‘  orgaiii/ation  in  ji'lation  to 
lilc  that  aloiK'  enlighti'iis  the  mind  concerning  tin;  laws  ol* 
health  and  disease.  Tlu'n;  is  nothing  mon*  important  to  our 
'vcll-heing  than  that  wc*  should  know  what  ai'e  tin*  agencies 
that  n'gulate  or  (list urb  tin*  liinctioiis  of  our  bodie'^,  and  1  heia; 
cannot  lx*  any  iniprov('ment  in  our  social  condition  without 
iinhning  tin*  p(»pular  mind  with  tin*  facts  (d  physi<dogy,  and  tin* 
i«’latioii  of  thos(‘  facts  to  food,  air,  light,  drainage,  temperatun*, 
general  comfort,  and  im'iital  nianagenn*nt  and  t('mp*'r.  W  (; 
ought  to  hav('  popular  h'cturt's  on  pliysiology,  with  ph'iitilul 
dhi>t  rat  ions,  di‘liv(‘r('d  in  evi'ry  town  and  villag('  of  tin;  eountry, 
hy  men  feeling  tin*  weight  of  tln'ir  mission,  and  capable  of  jire- 
^oiitijig  tin*  grand  ri'sults  (d  mofh'iii  scienci'  in  a  manner  to 
deinand  and  attract  att('ntion.  Wb*  do  not  ju'ed  school-techni¬ 
calities  iioi*  elaborate*  (h'liionst  rat  ions  ;  we  lU'cd  only  to  S(‘e  what 
art  and  scn'iu'e  eiiabh*  us  to  se('  ot  tin*  means  oi  se(;urlng  he:dth, 
cr  of  promoting  the  ri'dit  action  of  mind  and  body.  e  need 
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to  inulcrstaiid  tliat  wo  arc'  not  loft  to  moro  nruoss-work  in  t]u> 
matter,  hut  that  tluui*  aro  physical  laws  tixod,  j)(>si(iv«‘,  and 
iiidclihly  written  <ui  tho  (doinciits  hy  tlu'  Cri'ativc  Hand,  and 
wliicdi  <‘an  no  more  he  hrokeii  with  impunity,  than  tliose  meral 
coinniandmcnts  which  were  inscrihed  hy  the  same  llaiul  nu  the 
tables  of  >tone,  as  an  (‘verlastin;j^  testimony  to  man.  It  is  the 
proper  hu>iness  of  (‘Vciy  man  to  look  into  those  laws  for  hiin- 
.sclf  to  the  host  of  his  ability;  for  whether  lu'  und('r>tand  tluMii 
or  not,  his  healtli  and  wtdl-lxdno*  will  (h'pt  nd  on  his  obt'diiMiee 
to  them.  lii‘sid(‘s  that,  if  h(‘  nunain  hlind  concernino-  tlieni,  he 
will  lose  tlu‘ stnui;;est  evidences  of  Divine  wisdom;  and  nut 
S(‘('ini;  as  a  fact  his  constant  (h'pendtMiee  on  tlu'  W  ill  that  works 
out  the  daily  wonders  of  his  ('xistenec',  he  will  often  lx*  igno¬ 
rantly  act  in^  against  1‘rovidt‘nee,  and  lu*  as  ineapahh*  of  true 
worship  as  ot’  trui;  work.  It  is  deplorahle  to  ohservt*  so  nuinv 
nu*n  of  taith  no  hi  tl(*r  aeipiainted  with  tin*  ]dienomena  of  nature 
than  if  t  lod,  th(‘ir  Author,  had  iiothino;  to  do  with  tln'in.  What 
can  he  expe<‘ted  hut  that  they  should  Ih'  left  tt)  tin'  ineivv  of 
(piaek(*ry  and  ju’(‘tension,  ri'ady  to  eat(di  hope  ot*  healtli  from 
any  hold  advert isenuMit  j^larino;  with  lalst*  promisi* — wIk'D' they 
shonhl  not  lx* — on  the  covers  of  our  rc'lioious  jx'riodieals.  lie 
who  will  not  study  (mkI’s  facts,  must  helieve  his  own  fancier, 
ami  the  th'vU’s  falsi*hoods,  and  taki'  the  eonsi'ipien<*e.  \\  lu'ii 
sneh  a  om*  losi's  health,  he  is  in  a  hurry  to  lx*  eun'd,  and  like 
otlu'r  N  let  inis  of  vice,  In*  is  apt  to  trust  the  tlrst  soi-dlsanf  (hxtor 
ot  wlioin  Ik*  happens  to  h(*ar  as  thriving  most  in  his  sudden 
rejuitatioii,  tliouoji  ii  |n*  imh'cd  hut  hy  makino*  a  market  ol 
iirnoraiiee.  We  can  ti'stll’y  to  the  awful  havoc  that  is  inaih*  (*1 
mind  and  mom'V  through  the  elandestiiu'  tt'rrorlsin  ('slahlished 
hy  (pia(d<s  t>vi‘r  tlii‘lr  jatleiits;  for  wt*  have  si'i'ii  many  who 
hav('  hct'ii  n*dueed  t<»  tin*  last  stajj^c'  ol*  nervous  (h*spomh'ney.  lu 
e<in''e(|m  iiee  ot  laneyliij^  tln*mselves  tin'  victims  oi’  disea>e, 
havlni^-  r«‘ally  no  (*xlst(‘nee  hut  in  tln'lrown  eonsi'lenet's,  and  the 
suo:o<'Nt ioiis  nt  ilialxdieal  ami  umllploinatized  doctors. 

1  he  remedy  lor  all  this  Is  correct  inti'llijjft'nee  eomx'rniu;; 
tin*  grounds  of  nu'dical  sc*Ienc(‘,  and  the  imuital  discipline 
and  testine^,  to  which  (*\a‘rv  r(*i^ular  jiract  It  loner  of  mcdleine 
re«pilrt*<l  to  suhniit.  Without  tills  knowlede:i*,  it  is  im]x*s-ihle 
to  prevent  inqx»sItIon;  lor  witheut  it,  who  can  dlstlniiul^h  the 
trustworthy  trom  tin'  pr(*tent ions  ^  We  think  smdi  hooks  as 
those  ol  tlu'  sern's  of  “  Po])ular  Mcdicim*,”  puhli''hcd  h\ 
t  hurehill,  wiltt(*n  as  thi'V  ari'  hy  conscii'iit Ions,  c\pt'ri«’need, 
practical  men,  W(*ll  (’ah*ulat(*d  to  set  the  iinpiirei*  In  the  ri^ht 
path,  to  discover  lor  himself  the  bist  nn'aiis  of  prcscr\iu^' 
licalth.  ^  I  hey  ti*ach  that  tln're  is  mt  royal  road  to  tin' kno"* 
hxloe  id  mciliciiie,  ainl  no  hve-wavs  to  the  ac([uirenicnl  ul 
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^kilI.  T  ruo  scionco  protends  to  no  s]>('oifies ;  jind  ropiKiiates 
the  idea  ot’  (ivctnia,  as  belonij^in*^  oidy  to  those  who  would 
|)rot(‘nd  to  monopolize  truth,  whil(‘  niakinii;  a  trade'  of‘  doet'])- 
lion.  Those  who  administer  to  the  tastt'  of  the  wonder-loving, 
ovinee  that  their  own  eri'dulity  is  eepial  to  their  impiidenoe  ; 
and,  helievin^  oidy  in  thoms('lves,  tlu'v  say:  “(Jivi*  way,  y<' 
learned  of  the  world,  ufive  way  to  mi';  the  monareliy  of  mind 
is  all  mine  own  !  ’’  This  is  in  suhstanee  the  lanii^uaofo  ol’ 
l*hili|)|)us  Anri'oliis  Thoo])hrastns  Paracelsus  liomhastus  al) 
Iloln'idii'ini,  addressed  to  thi'  public  in  the  tlftei'iilh  eentury  ; 
ns  if  the  ])]iiloso|>]iy  of  life  were  the  sudden  diseovi'iy  of  a 
lucky  simph'ton,  and  not  the  teachinjjf  of  (iod  to  t  hi' hi  oiliest 
sj)irits  of  all  a^j^es.  The  temple  ol‘  trutli  is  not  built  by  any 
oiie  mind  ;  but  like  truth  itself,  is  jj^radually  developed  and 
revealed.  'Fhe  co-operation  of  many  suecessive  minds  to  the 
same  end,  is  requisite  to  the  attainment  of  that  end;  and  lie 
who  easts  away  tlie  ex])eri('nee  ot‘  j)ast  tbiidvcrs  to  make'  room 
for  his  own  whims,  tnust  be  an  enormous  blockhead,  to  whom 
the  meaning  of  the  words.  Am  lomja  mt — si  srias  nfl,  must  be 
utti'i’ly  unknown. 

.Vii/fa  tf(/if  fcviftjKO  pucr  sltould  be  the  es])eelal  motto  <d’  the 
mi'dieal  student  ;  for  if  eari’ied  out  in  the  s])irit  of  it,  he  will 
prove  all  things,  and  ludd  last  all  tliat  is  ^ood.  W  v  cannot 
helievc  yi't  tlmt  the  doctor,  who  attributes  all  diseases  to 
alterations  ef  tem])erature,  or  tliermal  influences,  is  nearer  the 
truth  than  the  doctor  who  traces  all  sin  and  sulferinp^  to  the  use 
ef  salt.  \or  do  we  deem  it  likely  that  Priessnitz,  who  tiusti'd 
only  to  cold  water  as  the  universal  ])anac<'a,  had  a  bettei* 
lusii^dit  into  the  functions  of  life  than  llahncmaim,  who 
ii^iiored  all  the  facts  of  chemist rv  for  the  s;dce  of  iniaintainin*^ 
his  hypothesis  of  spiritual  ilvnamics,  and  the  cure  of  disease  by 
iner(‘asin^  tln'in — a  little.  And  the  man  who  would  leduce  the 
**  (onuhf  ah  (fH()  in  imnni^"  bv’  refcrrintjf  all  health  and  disease  to 
elect  licit  V,  or  even  to  mi'sinei’ic  inllui'iices,  can  scaici  ‘ly  be 
better  acipiainti'd  with  eithi'r  the  or  th.e  nuntn,  than  he 

who  would  cure  a  hvdrophobic  j)atient  “with  a  hair  of  the  doo^ 
that  hit  him.”  ( )h  !  ve  hypot  h(*t  ical  sci<»lists,  wheie  is  youi' 
\r  havi;  falsified  ‘facts,  by  hiokinu:  at  them  throu;j;-h 
your  hyjiothi'ses,  that  is  to  sav,  through  j^lasses  lull  of  flaws, 
and  ye  are  afraid  to  trust  your  eyes,  lest  ye  should  see  your 
errors. 

Passing  l)y^  for  tbe  present,  tlie  numerous  Icssi'r  claimants 
on  our  at  tent  ion,  wi'  a])proach  with  reverenci*  tin*  discourse  <>f 
bir  .lohii  f'orbes  on  “  Nature  and  Art  in  tlie  (hii’e  of  Piseasy, 
W(‘ll  assurc'd  that,  a  man  so  mature  in  practice,  and  (li.sciuaiin;: 
in  iniml,  will  p;ive  us  the  results  ol  his  larp’c  intelligence  and 
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ripe  oxperloTieo,  in  a  inainier  most  likely  to  eiili^litc'U  \is.  JI,. 
is  full  V  (‘lit  it  led  to  our  clost^st  attention;  and  W('  have  studied 
Ids  volume  with  our  host  ability.  11  is  views  aiv  in  puieral  as 
IHTspieaeious  as  they  are  cariu'st  ly  and  pi'rspieuously  pres('nt(‘d  ; 
i>ut  V(‘t  we  are  not  sure  that  Sir  John  l''orb(\s  has  eh'arlv 
deliiH'd  th(‘  boundary  b('twe(*n  Nature  and  Art.  We  ratluT 
think,  indi'i'd,  tliat  Ids  idi'as  are  not  very  d(‘linlte  as  to  their 
relative  domains.  No  doubt  wt'  are  to  rej^ai’d  tlu‘  eonsei  vativ(‘ 
pnw’ers,  inlu'irnf  in  the  livinji^  body,  as  those  of  nature  (p.  ‘Jd  ; 
l>ut  wlu'ri'  shall  wo  look  for  a  ease  of  disi'ase,  unmoditii'd  hv 
eafrlnstr  intluenei's!  We  may  eomjdain  that  our  luediral 
students  liave  no  opportunity  of  “  obtaiidnji;  positivi*  and 
ai'curate  knowledj^e  of  the  powi'r  ])ossi'ss('d  by  natuie  in 
relieviiiir  and  euriiijx  disc'asc's,”  since  in  eivilizc'd  lands  diseasi* 
is  haj>pilv  s(‘ldom  lett  to  have  its  own  way.  A\  ('  eaimol  dt'siK* 
that  it  should,  for  is  it  not  tidhiral  to  humanity  to  hrin^^ 
(tssisfantr  to  Naturt' ?  lb*.  Winterbottom  tells  us  that  t'vi'ii  tin* 
All  •i(“ans  luiv('  no  faith  in  tlu*  powiu*  of  Nature  to  cuia'  dist'aso; 
and  eertainly  they  have  full  op|)ortuidtv  to  witiu'ss  Ihm-  power 
unint(‘rrupt(Ml  by  seienet'.  If,  however,  we  would  see  what 
Xaturi'  does  to  cure  her  own  maladi(\s,  we  must  look  into  tho^o 
states  (d*  society,  when*  medicine,  as  an  art  or  a  s(*ien(‘e,  is 
unknown,  ho  not  travelh'rs  and  missionarii's  o-ivt*  us  suHicii  iit 
('vich'iice  of  tlu'  remedial  pow(*rs  of  Natun*,  in  tluur  (h'scj iptions 
ot  tlu*  wretched  multitiuh's  that  crowd  around  tluuu  (*v»uy- 
where,  <*ryinu:  for  help,  and  Imrtht'iu'd  with  all  those  chronii* 
aiul  disufintiiiLT  mahuli(*s  wldch  ran'lv  oi*  nevt'r  obtriah*  tliein* 
selvi's  in  Christian  lands  ^^’llv  is  this,  but  that  nu'dieal 
s('iem*e  and  hhrist ianit v  i>o  toiretluu*  as  the  irifts  of  tlu*  same 
lh*neticen(‘t*  \\  hy  is  it  that  our  missionaries,  wlio  find  clas'^ic 
and  inatlu'inatical  learning;*  about  as  u.si'ful,  in  convert Iiilt  the 
heathen,  “as  a  paper-kidfe  would  be  in  workintr  a  coal  inim*,  ’ 
nevert lu'lcss  tditain  rt*ady  ac(*(*ss  to  the  lu'arts  (d  Ihndoos, 
I  hinese,  and  Hot  tent (ds,  tlirou‘»“h  (‘Vi'ii  a  vi'rv  supc'rlicial  know* 
h‘d^U  '  <d  mediciiu*  Y  W  liv  is  it,  but  that  t]u*y  work  wonders  in 
tlu*  ('Vt's  ot  tlu*  natives;  not  bv  b'ttintjf  Natun*  liavc*  iu'r  own 
way,  luit  by  dealin;^  out  tlu*  i*ont(*nts  of  llu‘ir  iiu'dieiiu*  clu'sts, 
to  the  bt'st  of  tiieir  ability,  as  tauiiht  at  honu*.  hid  not  the 
Ui*v.  I’.  I.  Mactlouijfall,  llishop  of  Labuan,  achieve  a  siL’md 
triumph  in  prescrvini*f  tlu*  lives  of  tlu*  wouiuh'd,  at  Sara'^ak.’' 
but  was  it  by  h'aviui^  tlieiu  to  Nature  ^  No;  but  heinir 
I’cllnv  ot  our  t 'hirurixical  holiest*,  in  liincoln’s  Inn  l‘it*lds, 
tlu*  bishop,  tor  the  nonci*,  bec’anu'*  ai^ain  the  suroa'on.  True,  we 
can  scarcely  >tudy  the  nafund  hi^torv  of  disi*as('  in  Midland  — 
Wt'  are  n(>t  hai’d-hearted  enouj^h  to  withludd  interfi'renet' :  hut 
our  nuHlical  missionaries  (*au  and  do  very  (*tlici(Uitlv  exhihit  the 
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contrast  between  doiii"'  nntliin,.-  i  n-  t  ,  , 

we  do  tin'nk  tlie  balance  in  !•  ’"'Ip-  i">'l 

Wiskt.  "'  I'l'.vw  . I  ll„. 

-I . of  fa";;:"'  1"  ■  ,  . . 

to  u.se  or  to  abuse  l.er  inberent  ene -..ie.  wl  iel^  ’*'' 

latoncv,  thilt  (‘Veil  ivK'n  doin-Mw]  j  ’  ''ni(h  m)  ivsulc'  m 

Iivnur  nature,  and  of  eourse  it  inlnlies  tl, ,  <•» 

-I-  .d.' '  in  tbo  t!,;:  r"  l-r  ‘">.l  nn.le. 

disease*.  “  Xatiiro,”  savs  Si't-  I  ?i  jirodnee' 

I)<‘  ludped  /if/  f/iosr  ir/fo]io^\n^^'f/^  ***  almost  always 

•'"lu'r  (,f  Xalure  or  of  Art'  I*  ,  •  .  m  ii.vour 

lii‘l|),  iiiid  ilijii  j(  a|  '  ’  *  '  '  H'lare.s  that  IVature  lovv/.s- 

-sisiaueo  .lenulnd::/^*  -•-m 

to  seieiiec.  nijt  all  llio  udvaiila'fe 

ik'r  ,7,. . . 

""<1  n.U.i;  it  to  1,0,  pl..vsieiau.s  lo  I,',,,, 

in  tlie  most  proniinent  sou  o  d  '  I  li'is,  umn  becomes, 

atv  fro, Hike  'i,,  ,n!  >n.n..s,e,  of  .Nalun-I.lsdulie,: 

'■ontrol  lier  inbeivni  Dower*  •  T  '■y'.'nbleil  lo  understand  and 
l"■novoIent  (Mid.s.  'I'lle  <n'c-il”m;  V  l'*'''  ‘"j*''''.'"'''''*  niid 

powers  of  X, I, II,,,.  ,  .  ,  ,  ”  ""  Ibviiie  workiiijr  ,„  (||(« 

’•"'fiulv  pbilosoDbi,.  .  I  ‘.''""I'.pf'vads  lo  Ibe  formation  of 

"InVli  f;,i,i|  I'li  die  \ii'  ,  '.'"l"’''  '■"'I'avour  after  Irulli. 
•'oiil'ers.  We  hew  , aulbor  o|  .Nature,  ;doue 
in  III,’  tivitiiiei,,  n  bai,-bazar,l  .stvl,' of  sueee.ss 

'nisiiitals  w  ^  disea.s,’.  Somo  I, ,,1.1  baml.s,' ..v.m  iu  our 

kiioek  down  (lise  l'e  •'ll  ,*''*'*. "''''*iie‘'n,',',  o,c,isiouallv 
•<n,„’k  down  lb,'  iriiieni  ''Tb",'''’  l"'''l'•■'Ps,  s,mi,>iimes 

nnd  who  ivduc’s  ,1.  ..  7’  " obs.u  ves  lb,.  I„rky  hit, 

casilv  earrv  iu  In's  •"  n  b'w  b,.a,ls,  dial  bi'inav 

'/'mve/.v ;  but  111,., l  b!'*  ‘‘'."■I""'*'''’"  '’iseas,.  iu  lb,,  sum,,  .si vie 
"01  prov..,!  Jii.s  ..no  "  7!'’"*  •■'iuals  not  bis  v.dour,  Im  Ims 
oxperienee  be  !  ’  “Ii'  ""  '.iKl  it  off,  till  l,v 

'•'"iniml  to  "’7  "‘n'  7<b  Iiarlb  ular  ..ase  wbiVb  be  is 

•'"'‘■si'.s.se.l  die  „  .'.'l  ;''''‘ni«.  lo.siiifr  l.ati.  u,.,.,  b,.,.,.,use  b-  n,.v,‘r 

niilv  lavs  tile  III  **  **  r  I  •*  *'  '*  ld'.''..'i<'iau,  be  eidier  unreasou- 

.  the  blame  ol  Ins  own  ,l,.fici,.n,.y  01,  s,.i,.nce;  or,  l.liud..,! 
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l>v  Ills  l^Tioninro,  lu*  takes  to  Rome  (jiiaekisli  bye-]Kil]i  to  etnptv 
lanie  an<l  worlliloss  ibrtuiu* ;  or  else,  ‘^ettini^  sjileiK'tu*,  snrlilv 
j(‘<ts  with  tlu‘  jiower  in  his  hand,  which  lias  not  hetai  hlc.sM>»l 
only  hccjiiise  ahusiMl. 

d’he  seitMiee  of  nu'dieine  stands  in  c'ontra'^t  with  all  tlie  other 
natural  sciences,  for  they  admit  of  (hmionstration  : — 

‘‘  What  one  man  sc(‘s  and  h'cls,  and  measures,  .•nid  wc'ii^hs,  aad 
tasti's,  is  nnmistakt'ahly  that  which  amalun*  man  suinnits  to  the  >a!no 
process  of  (‘xaminat ion.  It  is  very  dilferent  with  t1u‘  thiie^s  we  term 
diseases.  Many  of  llu‘ir  constituents,  no  douht,  are  as  (lelinite  ami 
]M)siti\a‘,  in  individual  instanei's,  as  tin'  pln'inmu'na  prt'sented  hv  the 
material  cn'ation  without  us,  wlu'ther  <»ri;ani>a‘d  or  uimrLrani/.ed ; 
hut  as  a  u;em*ral  ruh‘,  diseases,  when  viewi'd  in  their  totalit v,  fiiriii.'ili 
the  mind  of  tin'  observer  with  a  mere  i*oni;(‘ries  of  varyiuLj  and 
uncertain  j)ln‘nonn‘na.  many  of  wlfndi  may  or  may  ind  he  j^restait, 
without  alieriin;  the  cs.^entia!  (juality  or  the  nanu*  of  the  disease. 
And  it  m.av  lu‘  furt her  allirmt'd  that  no  two  observers,  t*ontemplatiiie 
tin'  s.ann*  bundle  of  morbid  pln'inmn'iia,  can  i*ver  havt*  the  saiim 
iiltmtie.il  imaLre,  or  idea  of  it,  imjirinted  on  their  minds.” — AeDnr 
ami  .//7,  j).  Is. 

t  M*  course  it  is  possible  so  to  delineate  the  eharaeterlstle  forms 
and  featuia's  of  disease's,  as  individual  (dijc'ids,  and  so  to  trace 
tlndr  mutations,  as  that  any  medical  stmh'iit,  ])oss(‘ss('d  (d‘  coin* 
moll  Intellio^tmee,  shall  be  able  to  la'coii^nlse  their  identity,  and 
call  them  by  tlu'ir  nanu's ;  but  it  is  also  evident  that  the 
siuaa'ssful  n'adliii^  ot*  the  |du'nonu'na,  prcsc'iiti'd  in  dilferent 
eases,  will  di'inaiid  a  praetisi'd  tyi',  as  wc'll  as  a  dl^ei'iiiin^^ 
mind.  Medicine,  in  short,  re(|uires  sonu'thim^  mon'  than 
knowh*do;«.‘  tor  its  sueet'sslul  study;  it.  la'ijulres  tact — not  nn'rely 
that  ajitiiude  whicli  seii'iiee  and  practice  may  impart,  hut  also 
a  kind  of  puilus  for  tiic  subji'ct,  such  as  is  n'eooinse«l  as  the 
cause  ol'  supi'riority  amon^  ai’tlsts — a  i^ift  and  an  ability  whieli 
study  alone  cannot  confer,  'fo  illustrate  our  meaninjj:,  we  may 
instance  the  practical  want  of  skill  (‘ylneiil  by  that  very 
leariu'd  ])hysieian,  Hr.  Younj^,  to  whom  all  the  iveoiih'd  I’aets  ot 
physioh»oy  ;iinl  ]>athoh>uy  pati'iit  in  his  time  wi'iv  remarkably 
tainillar,  but  who  yet,  evt'n  afU'r  lon^  years  spent  in  (d)S(Tvin‘? 
disea.si's,  scarcely  evt'i*  could  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  dis- 
tiuetivt'  eharaete'r  of  any  set  ol‘  symptoms,  and  was  in  tin'  habit 
ot  takino^  with  him  another  physician  in  his  walks  round  the 
hospital,  where  he  thus  t'^ia'ti^iousiy  exhibited  his  praetici' to  name 
tin'  maladies  ot’  whitdi  the  patients  eomplaiiU'd,  for  he  well 
knew  how  to  pri'seribo  for  a  disease  as  soon  as  In*  knt  'v  what 
to  eall  it. 

Ulunders  in  abundance  may  then  be  expecti'd  trom  sucli 
practitii>ncrs  as  have  neither  traininj?  nor  skill,  and  wlio 
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mako  lip  for  tlioir  lack  of  tail  ion  by  trustini>  to  tlit'  only 
intuition  they  may  possess,  namely,  self-eoneeit  and  eonlidenee 
in  tlit‘ir  own  opinion.  Hut  wlnav  are  siudi  most  likely  to  be 
founds  Surely,  not  amonii^st  those  who  ])atiently  investigate 
the  powers  ot‘  Nature  and  Art  in  their  ndativt*  inlluenee  ovtu* 
the  |)henoniena  of  disease,  but  amonu:st  those  who  insjiired 
hv  a  love  of  ^ain,  or  of  distinetion,  suddenly  assume  some 
empirical  method  of  manai’ini^  dis('asi\s,  and  ;^ive  themselves 
out  as  wonderfully  sueeessful  on  the  stnaigth  of  a  few  lucky 
accidents  in  the  course  of  their  exclusive  practices.  If  such 
men  can  be  sobered  sutliciently  to  si'e  tlu'ir  own  want  of  sense, 
and  to  look  into  tlu‘  actual  conditions  of  the  vital  organism 
with  which  they  (had  so  uncenanoniously,  they  are  at  once 
cured  of  tlu'ir  temerity,  and  cease  to  be  (piacks,  though,  alas  I 
the  delects  of  their  laculties  may  never  enable  llunn  to  bi'  tru(‘ 
physicians. 

The  physiologist  is  (*ontent  to  learn  the  ^rc'at  o^t'iu'ral  laws 
which  regulate  the  chan^t's  of  the  human  or<;anisni  in  luadth 
and  dis(‘ase.  lb'  obsei’ves  that  tin.'  (h'ad  mattm*  of  tin'  outer 
world  is  to  be  admitt('d  in  din'  projuntions  and  conditions,  and 
ehan^H'd  into  tin'  living  suhs{anc(.'  of  the  body;  and  that  the 
living  suhstanei'  is  aj^ain  to  b(‘  chanj^ed  into  di'ad  matt('r, 
J)artieh'  hy  pai'tiidc',  and  tin'll  be  n'turiu'd  to  the  (h'ad  (‘h'un'iits 
without,  ti’oni  w’lu'nce  it  came.  Ib'  knows  tin'  phas('s  of  vari¬ 
ation  through  th('  dilierent  periods  of  lil’e,  and  their  corn'Spon- 
(Idit  jH'euliarities  of  vital  action  in  health  and  dis('as('.  Me 
marks  the  n'volutions  and  alternations  of  aeli(Ui  and  rest, 
d(‘niaud  and  su])j)ly,  waking*  and  r('pos(',  with  all  the  compli¬ 
cated  (•han^('s,  inv()lv('(l  in  all  the  proe('ss('s  of  lif(',  that  s<‘(‘in, 
more  oi*  h'ss,  in  sympathy  with  tin'  solar  system,  inasmuch  as 
tiny  too  recur  with  regularity,  and  in  certain  relation  to  the 
leturn  ot  seasons  and  lixt'd  pi'riods  ol’  tiiiu'.  lb*  train's  tin? 
pro(*c>s('s  by  which  injuri'd  jiarts  (d’  tin'  hody  aii'  r('paired,  and 
how’  tin*  ris  nn'd (cufri.v  nuinf(c  I’csists  tin'  vi(d('ne('  ol  disease',  or 
count('rvails  itsolfects.  lie  s('(*s  that  life  is  maintained  as  if  in 
the  midst  ot  a  w'ar  b(?tw’(‘('n  tin'  ('h*ments,  and  that  the  indivi¬ 
duality  ol  (‘ach  jx'i’son  is  jiri'servi'd  by  tin'  suhjt'etion  ol 
^‘I>par('nt  incompatibilitii'S  to  the  ])urp(>s('s  and  jK'euliaiit i(*s  <d 
rack  part  in  n'lation  to  all  the  ri'st.  lb'  lo(d;s  abroad  amon^^st 
th('  which  an?  knowm  to  inllueina?  the  vital  or<j^aniMn, 

and  einh'avours  to  lind  and  appr<»priat(*  what(*v(‘r  wall  most 
r<»nveni('ntly  assist  tin*  n'covi'rv  <d‘  any  funetion  <d’  tin*  Ixaly 
|hat  may  fla^r.  “  Kverlastin;^  <*han^^‘,  and  ye't  ilxily  ;  unceas- 
stru^^rk*^  and  yet  no  schism  :  civil  W'ar,  and  y(‘t  no 
anarchy  ; — these'  unlike'  conditieuis  are'  realized  and  harmonized 
^•'cry  moment  in  our  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  bodies.'’ 
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lie  knows  tliat  “  lilood  is  iriuscU',  siiiow,  iumvo,  hraiii. 

and  lM»n(‘.  IJoius  brain,  ncrvt\  sinew,  and  nmscle  are  solidilad 
bl<Kid  ;  and  at  evi'ry  inonunit,  tli'sh  is  b(‘eoniin«i:  blood,  and 
l)lo()d,  fb'sli.  'rii(‘ enrrent  in  onr  vt'ins  is  at  on<*(*  a  Kivt'r  of  the 
Water  of  Lib',  and  a  Kiv(‘r  ol'tlie  Wati'r  of  Letlie  (jiieiudiiinr  in 
oblivion  ev('rytliini!:  that  it  touelu's.”  “ 'fhe  Irailieki'is  on  the 
lied  Liver  do])osit  fii'sb  brain-])artieh‘s,  to  rc'plaoi'  tlioso  whlcli 
tin'  iininatt'rial  spirit  has  saorilieed  to  the  (.‘Xpression  of  its 
tlion^bts  ;  for  .b'reiny  dayloi*  tan^bt  a  ^la'at  phy.sical  truth, 
when  h('  declared,  a^o,  tliat  ‘  whilst  W(‘  tliiid;  a  thou^dit 

wt*  die.’  The  elo([m'nt  prc'aeher  saw  death  lU'ar  iis  every 
inonu'iit,  and  nearer  at  l  aeli  than  the  inonn'iit  lu'fon' ;  hut 
(h'ath  is  in  ns  at  evt'ry  inoinc'nt ;  and  it  is  not  nu'iely //7//7v/,  hut 
hrnn(<r  wi'  think,  wc*  die.  As  last  as  the  blaeksnnth  wa^tts 
his  innsch's  by  ('aeh  blow,  they  barti'r  aii:ainst  tlu’  spt'iit  eordai^e 
of  his  arm  lu'w  tlesh-partieles,  to  make  it  stionj^-  as  before: 
thev  rest(H’('  to  its  intey:ritv  the  ('xhausted  andilorv  lu'rvi'  of 
tlie  musician,  f^ive  tlu'  painter  a  new  n'tina,  and  the  siiiiriT 
a  m*w  toiiL^ue.” — Edinhurtih  Ess(///.'i^  p.  did. 

’flu*  seii'iititle  ])hysieian  knows  and  obsc'rves  all  thesi'  thinirs. 
and  iindtitiah's  (d*  other  1‘aets,  that  inlluenei'  human  ('xl>l(‘in( 
in  its  daily  eour.s('.  lb'  is  not  the  man  to  doubt  the  eoiiscu- 
vative  powers  of  Nature. 

I  lot's  not  tlu' very  systt'in,  by  which  lile  is  life,  involve  the 
necessity  of  a  ris  nirdinifri.v  t  Is  not  tlu'  l\)wer  that  moulded 
all  th(‘  worlds  still  workinp^  I'cpiallv  in  every  paitiidt'  of  our 
bo:ll«'s  y  Is  not  the  oritiinal  act  that  eausC'd  eic'ation,  j'cr- 
petuatt'tl  in  tlu'  j^rt'servat ion  of  life  and  healtlu*'  “  (hir  hodits 
art'  at  all  tinu's  likt'  tlu'  tin',  which  tlu'  lhli»rim  saw  in  the 
I  nter]>n'ter*s  I  louse,  whitdi  had  wati'r  ponied  on  it  iVoiu  one 
sidt'  of  the  wall,  and  oil  on  thi'  other.  W r  liave,  as  it  were, 
millions  of  mienKseojiie  wind-l’urnaees  converting  into  earhoiue 
acid,  water- vaptmr,  and  other  products  of  eomhu>tion.  all  the 
eomhustihh'  I'lenu'iits  of  the  body;  and  millions  ot  blast-lur* 
naees  n  dueino:  the  starch  and  su^ar  of  the  1‘ood,  and  the  sul- 
]diat('s  and  j>h(*s]diates  ol*  the  body,  into  inllammable  <'ils  and 
other  fuels,  which  are  transferreil  to  the  wind- furnaces,  and 
burned  then'.” — ICiHh/iuk/Ii  hssnifs,  p.  dlo. 

Now,  it  any  cause  should  interrupt  this  transforminir  |)roeess, 
ami  di>turh  tlie  halanee  bi'twi'en  the  luel  and  the  air  by  whicdi 
the  tlair.e  lile  is  preserved,  it  is  evident  that  the  r/s  //.wZ/n/Zr/i 
is  itsclt  disturlu'd,  and  can  ni'ver  I'lleet  a  cure  while  tlu'  eauH' 
ot  divturbaiu'c  eontinues  to  operate.  A  chronic  dis('a.''e  maybe 
establi>hed  ;  but  unless  the  inheri'nt  remedial  ]>ower  ot  the 
bofly  reinoNo  the  eaiisi'  of  disturbance,  thi'  distuibanee  itsclt 
must  eontinue.  Art,  or  rather  science,  comes  in  to  the  help  nt 
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\atiiro,  wlu'ii  tlio  nature  of  the  help  (lemaiuh'd  is  understood. 
iMvas'l’or  laek  of  the  seionee  tliat  teaches  how  to  lu'lp  Nature, 
that  the  Maiulan  Indians  were  extirpated  by  sinall-pox.  It 
wa^  i'nioraiiee  (»l‘  the  art  of  Nature  that  permitted  the  spread 
of  the  plai;ue  and  the  black-death,  and  every  variety  of  honie- 
hred  pestiieiiee  in  Kn^-land,  in  years  past,  when  physicians  wi‘ro 
few,  aiul  those  few  enii)irieal.  It  was  i^nioraiiee  that  destroyed 
our'tlects  in  the  days  of  scurvy.  It  was  i«;norance  that  caused 
the  (lest ruction  of  children,  so  as  scaretdy  to  allow  tlu'  balamv 
tube  kept  with  (U'ath.  And  if  now  the  Saxon  race  is  iilliiiij^ 
the  earth,  it  is  because  that  race  abounds  in  seientitic  do(“tors, 
who  have  a  deeidi'd  method,  both  in  physic  and  in  food, 
and  who  evin(*(‘  no  little  eiuTjj^y  in  advisinjj^  otluTs,  eitluT  too 
luisv  or  too  fo(dish  to  think  for*  theniselv('s,  how  to  manage  so 
ast'o  make  their  habits  and  tludr  habitations  most  conformabh' 
to  the  known  laws  of  Nature,  in  rc'spc'ct  to  both  physical  and 
mental  health.  \\\'  dc'cm  it  peculiarly  injudieious,  if  not 

daiijXiM'ons,  to  deprendate  tlu‘  importance  of  nii'dieal  science. 
TluM^nKwant  are  too  aid  alivady  to  umlervalui'  ov  oyewhudv  the 
advairta<>vs  derivi'd  to  society  ‘by  the  wi(le-s])ivad  inlluence  id’ 
men,  trained  from  their  youth  to  ohserve  the  idiemnnena  ()l 
disi'asc,  and  always  to  tliiidc  of  it  with  the  diri'ct  intention 
(d’ hiinu^injjf  all  the  knowle(li>^e  thi'y  can  muster,  to  prcMuit  or 
to  remove  it.  e  cannot  but  think  that  model  n  histoi  N  »it 

least  allords  prools  suilieieiitly  convincin<'^  that  saiiitars 
measures  would  be  either  alto^'cther  misunderstood,  or  ipiit(> 
nei^lected,  but  Ibr  that  amount  ol  seienlilie  inlelli^enei*  ol 
which  medical  mini  are  thi'  child  ri'posilorii's  and  jiromotiu’s. 
And  W(‘  i*annot  but  fear  that  such  a  book  as  that  whiidi  Sir 
.lohn  I'orhes  has  ventured  to  write  and  publish,  may  be 
jK'rvertcd  l>y  weak  and  wilful  minds  to  c(ms(Mpienei‘s  the  vi‘ry 
n'vi'i’si*  ol  thosi' I'xpeeteil  and  intended  by  itsh'arned  authoi.  ilis 
w»)i(ls  will  he  taken  hold  of  by  tin*  ignorant  and  presum j)l nous 
to  vilifv  the  modest  and  the  informed  ;  lor  whil(‘  he  has, 
perhaps,  too  strongly  and  si riMiuously  enlbrecd  the  jiropriidy 
of  ‘^uardin^  a;4;ainst  too  meddlesome  a  mode  ol  practice,  he 
has  not  heiui  as  careful  as  he  should  have  been,  to  sliow  the 

real  advanla;i^es  of  medical  assistance'.  It  is  no  myv  thini^  to  le 

warimd  a^minst  misldlinir  with  Nat  hit;  lor  this  warimi'^  is 
part  and  parcel  of  thi'  scimice  of  medicine,  and  ever  has  Ix-en. 
Kvury  oni'  who  has  worthily  studied  the  matter,  linds  no  new 
discovi'ry  in  what  Sir  dohii  Forbes  deidari's  so  powerlully  con- 
lornin^  Natiin*,  for  wherever  there  has  been  a  particle  ol 
'lienee,  thi're  has  also  been  a  convi(di<»n,  as  a  mattm-  ol 
dnit  the  bodv  must  possess  an  inherent  jiower  to  natover  itsidl, 
it  it  ever  recover,  since  it  is  clear,  and  ever  has  been,  1  lat  t  u. 
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physician  can  confer  nothing  but  aid.  Tf  lio  could  do  more 
lie  would  be  a  creator.  In  short,  optfer  is  a  synuuvm  of 
fftniirHSy  because  the  tru(‘  physician  does  bear  help  wIuto 
Nature  ni‘cds  thi‘  iiiterferciici'  of  his  art,  which  is  al\\:i\.s 
availing  in  proportion  to  liis  knowledge,  his  wisdom,  and  liis 
tact.  'I’lu*  mail  who  knows  not  Natur(‘\s  modes  of  lu'alini:, 
and  is  not  wise  (mough  to  follow  out  lu'r  indicat  inns,  cinniot 
h(‘lp  her;  and,  therelbri\  sneli  a  man  is  not  worthy  of  iM-imr 
ealh'd  law  ministtu-.  Is  it  not,  however,  as  incorn'i  t  to  sav 
that  Art  cannot  kill  as  to  say  that  Art  cannot  cuit*  !•'  I>  ft 
not  Nature  that  destroys  life  wlnm  a  man  takes  a  ])(»is(*nr 
Might  w('  not  as  well  attribute  the  death  that  may  follow  jm 
unsuitable  dosi'  of  medieine  to  Naturi',  as  to  deny  that  Art 
cun*s,  when  hi^alth  n'sults  from  the  (‘xhibition  of  an  appropriate 
rt'inedy.  We  know  that  Nature  eiiies  htmioirhagc'  hv  eansin«r 
coaiTulation  in  the  wmirnhsl  artery,  but  not  until  .so  miieh  IiIimhI 
is  .saeriliced  that  fainting  ('iisues.  Is  that  a  reason  Ibr  waiting 
till  Naturi‘  lu'gins  her  eui’i'  whmi  an  artm  v  is  wounded  r  No; 
death  is  mon'  liki'ly  to  n'sult  than  cure.  A\  c  learn  from 
Nature  what  is  to  be  (‘tfected,  and  wi'  ti<'  tin*  bh'edlnir  ve.ssol 
through  whieh  the  lile  is  stivaming  away,  birausi*  we  an'  aware 
that  it*  tlu'  ligature  lx*  jiropi'ily  a]>plle(l,  Naturt'  will  (‘Ifeet  the 
permam'iit  closure  of  the  dlvidi'd  vessel  by  a  Ix'autlful  proec.ss 
of  her  own.  Now  W('  ask — Is  it  Nature  or  Art  whieli  cllre.^ 
umh'r  thi'.se  cireumstances  y  This  is  but  a  visihh'  nn'chanieal 
illu.strat loll  ot*  Nature's  capabilities  in  various  casi's  of  disease. 
\\\*  are  to  caleulate  hi'r  powc'rs,  make  I/cr  intentions  our 
own,  antielpate  hi'i*  eiforts,  and  supply  what  W('  can  t(twar(ls 
fullilling  h(*r  einh'avours.  Wt',  imh'C'd,  I'lnjiloy  languagi'  not 
strictly  j)roj)er,  though  sutheiently  iiitelligibh',  when  we  spi'uk 
of  Natun‘*s  intentions;  there  is  a  ])ur])os(',  so  to  sav,  in  the 
constitution  of  (‘very  organ  and  (*v('rv  fiinetion,  and  it*  we 
m'glect  to  study  and  a])ply  it,  as  oeeasion  may  (h'lnand,  wo 
lu'gh'et  the  V('ry  will  of  (jod,  as  thorc'in  c'xpri'ssed.  Nature 
calls  on  us  to  act  naturally. 

W(*  think  that  the  substanci'  of  Sir  John  k'orlu's’s  argument 
is  rathi'r  contradictory  to  his  tlnal  statc'inent,  in  whieh  hi'  .says: 
“  Aeci'rdlng  to  the  lowt'st  estimate  that  can  Ix'  ju^tlv  formed  ot 
lut'dieal  art,  it  must  still  h«dd  its  ])r('-('min('ne('  as  oin'  ot  the 
gr('at(‘>t  b(x>ns  that  human  inti'lh'ct  has  ever  ('lal>orat('d  for  the 
Ix'netil  of  man's  (‘state." — (Natun'  andArt,  p.  ‘Jdd.)  Ilow  does 
thi  s  eoneliision  comport  with  his  ass(‘rt  ions  (p. ‘Joti),  “  J'liat  in  the 
vast  majority  ot  diseasi's,  tlu*  medical  art  can  hardly  he  said  to 
('urr  di^t'ast's  at  all  r  — “  ( Inly  in  a  minut(’  ju'oportion  of  east  s  can 
it  he  asx'rti'd,  with  tlu'  (‘ertaintv  of  truth,  that  the  nu'diatioii  ot 
Art  hassawd  lile  that  would  have  heen  lost  without  its  interler- 
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riict*.’’  (1‘*  -'>'•)  ^  coiu  eive  tliat  Sir  »I(»hn  lias  ])rovo(l  too 

much  in  vindicating  the  power  ol*  Natnrt',  and  lie  seems  (‘on- 
scieiis  el‘  this  bv  his  endeavour  to  (pialilV  his  conelusions  thus: 
“  When  the  appliances  ot‘  medical  art  arc  directi'd  by  true  know- 
loh’-e  of  what  Nature  and  Art  respi'ctivcly  can  and  cannot  do, 
tlicvcaii  be  madi'  bcm'ticially  available  in  the  most  unpromising 
instances.  Nature  can  almost  always  b(‘  lielpcd,  in  some  slight 
(Ic'M'ce  at  h‘ast,  tdther  lU'gatively  or  positively,  if  not  in  both 
wavs,  hv  those  who  possess  the  neci'ssary  knowh'dge  and  skill.” 
(P.  ‘JoS).  It  is  fair  then,  to  infer  “  the  sniradency  of  Nature  to 
cure  most  of  our  curabh*  diseases  without  any  assistance  iVom 
Art!"”  (P.  Hid).  This  inlennice  is,  indei'd,  (pialilli'd  by  the 
ackiio\vh‘dgnient  that  “such  cure' may  lu'  facilitated  and  rendered 
more  rajml,  in  many  cases,  by  the  appliance's  of  Art,  either  in 
its  regiminal  or  medicinal  tbiin.”  Notwithstanding  all  the 
I'vidcncc  supposed  or  sup])lit‘d  in  Sir  John  h'orbes’s  pages,  we 
should  still  iiujnirt^  wlu're  he  has  see'ii  a  large'  preijieirt ion  e)f 
eaiivs  withe)ut  any  aid  e'itlu'r  in  the'  re'giniinal  e)r  the'  me'elicinal 
form!"  Ofeemrse,  it  must  be  granteel  that,  “il‘ Nature',  withemt 
any  extrane^ms  aiel,  e*an  build  np  elisease's,  the  re'  weuilel  se'e'iii  nei 
substantial  re'asoii  why  she'  shoulel  iieit  be  e'epially  able'  to  e'llcet 
tlu'ir  re'iiioval.”  (P.  7S.)  Hut  it  is  te)  supjiose  that  Natures  in 
the  human  boelv  is  iiieh'pendent  e)f  ext raiK'euis  intlue'iice'S,  iiistc'ael 
e>f  being  ele'penele'iit  e)ii  ihe'iii,  te)  snppeise  that  Nature,  in  that 
body,  e*an  e'ither  biiilel  up  eir  rc'inove'  dise'ase'  therein  without 
extraneous  iiiflue'nce'.  There'  is  a  e'einfnsion  e)f  terms  in  e'alling 
that  an  aid  to  Nature'  which  builels  up  elise'ase,  for  elise'ase  is 
an  abnormal  state.  ( )ur  ide'a  e)f  Nature)  is  iieit  that  wliiedi  is 
expresst'd  in  sue*h  te'iins,  lor  we  think  the  natine  e)f  1  he  substane*e's 
ill  the'  buiiiaii  body,  as  we'll  as  that  of  all  otlu'r  bodie's,  consists 
in  their  e'oiist itute'el  ]‘e'latie)n  to  eithe'i'  bodie'S  eu’  substane'e's.  ddu; 
nature  of  the*  human  frame)  is  sue'h  that  its  wcll-be'ing  eh'jie'iiels 
alt  ogctlior  u]H)ii  the  e'\trane'e)us  inllue'iie'e's  to  which  it  may  be) 
Mibjrete'd.  Iloiice',  the  re'asonabb'iie'ss  of  stuelying  the'  nature'  of 
those  intliK'iie'e's  as  well  as  the  e'onstitutiein  of  the'  body  itse'll*,  in 
onh'r  to  understanel  how  to  facilitate'  i‘e'e'e)ve'ry  Iroin  t he' elisoreleus 
of  that  bexlv.  IIe)w  can  the'ic  bo  a  natural  e'ure  of  elise'ase's  eui 
iniy  otbe'i'  prine'ipley  d  he'  e'ause  e)l*  tlie'  elist urbance)  mu>t  be) 
seiiigbt  anel  iounel,  if  wo  we)ulel  elise'ove'r  a  eliie'e  t  ine'ans  e)i 
removing  it  ;  e>r,  if  it  canne)t  be  Iounel,  the  e»bje'e)t  must  be  te> 
diminish  its  inllue'iie'e'  as  iuue*h  as  may  be',  eu*  te)  e'liabh'  the'  beeeiy 
to  be'ar  it ,  e>r  by  its  inhe're'iit  pe)we  is  te)  re'sist  it,il  se)be'  it  may  he) 
overeoiiK'.  Is  not  this  jiree'ise'ly  what,  is  ebuie' eir  aime'el  at  byeive'i  v 
juelh'ious  piae't it ie)ne'r,  whate)Ve'r  be'  the)  e)ste'nsible)  me>ele)  e»r 
system  on  which  ho  may  pre»less  te)  prae^tise!'  Mve'iy  system  ol 
cure)  ever  pre)posed,  pejssesscs  some'  power  to  mejelify  the'  luiictiejiis 
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of  tlie  body;  and  if  diseases  are  really  modified  in  their  influ- 
ence  by  whatever  influences  those  functions,  it  follows  that 
every  practical  system  of  medicine  must  ('xercise  a  (h'^noc  of 
control  over  any  disease.  “Whatever  is  best  adininisttrid  ia 
best.’’  Instead  of  taking  Sir  John  F(nbes's  conclusion,  that  Art 
is  of  small  avail  in  cu.rinj’:  diseases,  because  cures  have  followed 
])retty  equally  ni)on  almost  every  variety  of  mode's  ol*  practice,  we 
should  rather  ar^ue  that  Nature  is  c  ij)able,  of  bein<»*  assisted  to 
etlect  cures  by  a  very  great  variety  of  moeles.  In  slant,  it  is 
demonstrable  that  any  one  disease  that  is  curable,  is  anieiiahle 
to  elifterent  ])lans  e)f  treatment,  because  Nature  is  capahle  ed 
l>eing  assisted  in  even  seemingly  contradictory  ways.  Take  a 
plain  ])al[)able  instance — a  burn.  Here  is  a  elisease  ewielciitly 
j)reKlue*ed  by  extraiu'ous  influence,  but  as  evidently  el('])e'n(leiit 
on  the  resources  of  Nature  in  the  body  for  its  cure.  Ihit  see  a 


dozen  such  cases  treat('d  in  a  dozen  different  helpful  ways,  with 
like  ultimate  success,  though  far  from  bting  alike  ea^y  or 
expeditious.  Theory,  directing  practice,  says,  do  not  ht  the 
reaction  he  too  sudden  ;  tn'at  it  on  the  sanu'  ])rinciph‘  as  you 
would  treat  frost-bite  ;  a])])ly  turptuitiiie  or  some  strong  stimulant 
at  fir.st,  and  get  the  nerves  of  the  part  gradually  reston'd  to  their 
('quilihrium.  (hi  the  same  ])rinci]d(%  though  without  theory, 
experii'uce  has  taught  our  cooks  and  laundresses  that  a  hum  is 


h'.ss  severe  in  its  etfects  if  it  be  held  to  the  fire  for  a  time  inimcdi- 


utely  after  its  intliction.  Ihit  there  is  the  opposite  treatiiK'iit, 
4‘(pially  or  even  more  successfully  adopted  now.  Nature  ])roinpts 
the  apjdication  of  cold — it  juoduces  ease  at  once  ;  but  tln'ii,  if  the 
cold  he  discmit inued  under  several  hours,  the  suifi'riug  is 
increased,  and  the  evil  aggravated.  If,  however,  it  Ix'  jiersistod 
in  until  the  nervi'-action  n'covers  its  balance,  the  pain  no  longer 
returns,  and  the  wound  heals  speedily.  There  are  very  many 
intermediati'  modes  of  treatment  lu'tween  the  two  I'Xtri'mcs,  all 
more  or  less  successlul,  and  if  Nature  be  left  alone,  she  may,  and 
gt'nerally  will,  succeed  in  curing  what  is  curable  ;  but  with  what 
delay,  endurance,  and  incurable  deti'rioration  of  condition,  tliosc^ 
alone  can  know  who  have  been  left  to  Nature  in  such  a  case. 

W  e  may  also  illustrate  our  argument  by  the  diflert'iit  uukIcs 
ol  treating  ague.  Almost  evi'rything  culpable  of  producing  a 
marked  change  in  the  action  of  the  nervous  systini  has  cured 
this  striking  disorder.  It  ch'arlv  depends  on  extraneous  causes, 
such  as  marsh  iumsmatd  ;  but  how  marvellously  is  it  marked, 
and  yet  diven^ilied  by  the  inherent  powers  of  Nature  in  the 
constitution  ol  each  individual  allected  by  it !  Ik'rlnqis  the 
most  ancient  treatment  of  this  disease  is  that  employed  by  the 
(  hinese  doctors  ol  the  present  day,  and  of  which  ^Ir.  fortune 
gives  U.S  a  good  example  in  bis  own  case.  He  was  violciith 
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attacked,  and  as  a  drowning  man  will  eateh  at  a  straw,  lie  sent 
for  a  native  physician.  Having  learnt  the  symptoms,  the  man 
sot  to  work  by  diiiping  his  Ibretingers  into  hot  tea,  and  lie 
kneaded  his  patient  under  the  ribs,  round  the  back,  and  in 
various  other  plaees,  nipping  and  dragging  the  skin  in  a  most 
painful  manner,  and  leaving  marks  that,  after  several  weeks, 
testitied  to  the  severity  of  the  operation.  When  sullieiently 
piiiolu'd,  he  was  covered  with  blankets  and  required  to  wash 
down  a  hundred  ])ills  with  a  cup  of  hot  tea.  IVrspiration  was 
soon  estahlished  with  instantaneous  relief.  On  the  third  day, 
when  the  fever  was  expected  to  return,  the  doctor  reappiared 
and  went  through  the  same  process,  autieijiat  ing  the  fever,  and 
siihstituting  for  it  another  action  whorebv  the  svstem  was 
cnahled  to  cast  oil*  the  malady.  Now,  we  know  that  the  same 
disease  is  sometimes  cured  bv  charmii,  that  is,  by  tlu'  direct 
ttporation  of  a  ert‘dulous  mind  alone,  whieli  is,  tlu'ri'fore,  (certainly 
eapahlo  of  producing  an  action  in  the  body  tliat  shall  supi'rsede 
the  inlluence  of  the  ague-i)oison  ou  tlu'  iK'rvous  system  ol*  the 
sutlercr.  ]hit  shall  we  recur  to  charms,  or  adiqit  tlu'  ('(jually 
barbarous  modi's  of  the  Chinese,  or  the  medicine-men  of  tlie 
lod  Indians,  lu'cause  Nature  can  or  mav  sometimes  enable  one 
-truck  by  ague  to  escape  umU'r  their  inlluence ‘r  My-the-byt' 
we  have  not  heard  that  honueopathic  and  hydropathic  prac¬ 
titioners  have  demonstrated  the  su]H*riority  of  their  ])ractice  in 
a;;iiish  districts,  where,  doubtless,  the  natun*  of  the  pi\‘vab‘nt 
diseases  would  alford  them  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  lanivincing 
the  jmhlic,  and  abolisliing  the  abuse  of  quiniiu'  and  agU(‘-droj)s 
by  tliosc  who  know  no  better  means  of  combating  tlu‘  liiuid  of 
the  fens.  Those  residing  in  aguish  districts,  wliose  Ibicfathcrs 
have  handed  down  all  the  ignorant  specilics  of  tin*  past  for  tin* 
benefit  of  the  present  generation,  now  gem'rally  know  Ix'ttcr 
tliaii  to  trust  to  spc'cilics  at  all,  for  tlnw  have  discovcri'd  that 
tile  nioihun  jiractitioners  of  nK'dicine  in  tlnur  midst,  whih*  not 
oiitirtdy  trusting  to  specilics  in  this  disease,  have  tin*  art  ol  so 
availing  th(‘niselv('S  of  (jiiinine,  arsenic,  iodiih*  ol  jiotassinm,  and 
uther  active  agents,  tog(‘tlier  with  whatever  may  aid  their 
action  in  particular  cases,  that  ague  is  no  long(‘r  the  formidable 
disease  that  it  once  was. 

as  ague,  scurvy,  syphilis,  bronchoc(‘le,  and  otln*r  diseases 
attended  by  a  bad  condition  of  blood  (ano*miji),  ev(‘r  cured  by 
.^atnroal  one,  that  is  without  having  recourse,  either  by  accident 
or  by  (h'sign,  to  those  extraneous  agencies  which  improve  the 
<yndili()n  of  the  blood  y  hen  a  g(‘ntleman  of  high  reputation 
lor  medical  learning  asserts  that  medical  art,  though  highly 
^alnable,  eatniot  e/ov disease,  but  that  Nature  doi'S  cure  \yhatevcr 
is  curable,  will  not  the  knaves,  who  practise  on  tools  with  their 
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own  assc'rt  that  il  Nature  lail  iii  the  hands  ot‘  the  doctor, 

it  is  the  doctor’s  fault,  and  that  the  faculty  that  nvsurt  to  dru^s 
are  in  league  with  death  ?  <  )f  course  they  will ;  it  lias  always 

been  the  art  of  (quacks  to  seize  the  words  in  which  conscii'iitious 
jdiysicians  have  dt'plorcd  the  narrow  limits  of  their  ])owor  ever 
disease,  and  to  distort  them  from  their  true  meanimi:  to  the 
vilification  of  science,  as  if,  thereby^  ignorance  mi^ht  rij^htlullv 
magnify  its  pretensions.  We  sec  this  exemi)li(ied  in  several  df 
the  works  before  us  most  egregiously,  and  in  a  inamu'r  little 
less  repulsive  than  that  of  the  infamous  pill- vendor,  who  })ietiires 
the  regular  practitioner  as  coming  to  the  Ix'dside  of  his  patient 
with  a  cup  of  poison  in  one  hand,  and  a  dagger  in  the  other. 

Sir  John  h’orhes  takes  a  rapid  view  of  medical  appllanei's,  and 
classifies  them  thus  :  1.  ivegiininal ; ‘2.  Idiysical ;  3.  1‘liannaceu- 
tical.  He  enlarges  on  each  of  these  classificatiinis  in  an  instruc¬ 
tive  manner,  hut  we  will  venture  to  condense  his  summaries. 

I.  Cleans  which  influence  sensation;  means  acting  directly 
on  fh('  mind,  or  emotionally,  by  augmenting  hope,  jironiotiiig 
eheerfulness,  inspiring  new  motive,  relieving  anxiety,  soothing 
conseii'iice.  Air,  tiinperature,  regulation  of  diet,  and  spi'cial 
ext'reises. 


2.  lUeedlng,  dry  cupping,  air-bath,  hot  and  cold,  sand-hath, 
wati‘r-baths,  vapour-baths,  inhalation  of  vaimurs,  artillcially 
cook'd  drinks,  electricity’,  mesmerism,  hvdro})athv,  kinesipathv. 
Jills  class  comprises  agencies  of  very’ different  kinds,  not  cuniing 
conveniently’  into  the  other  divisions. 

3.  Th(‘  pharmaceutical  means  are  those  of  which  the  formula' 
are  puhllslu'd  in  the  different  pharmacojicelas,  sm*h  as  that  of  the 
London  College  of  IMivsicians.  As  these  are  ai'tually  the 
n'liu'dies  most  approved  hy’  those  who  propound  them,  as  the 
results  of  ex[>erience  that  have  accumulated  for  thri'C  tliousaiid 
y'ears,  and  to  the  jirejiaration  of  whu'h  the  discoveries  of  modern 
chemistry’  are  now  aj)plied,  it  must  be  presumption  in  any  man 
to  decry  them  altogether.  The  proofs  of  their  value  are  too 
numerous  to  be  ignored.  What  can  he  done  without  them." 
An'  then'  not  multitudes  of  maladies,  specific,  general,  and 
loeal,  daily  ('ured  or  anu'liorated  by  tlieir  means  alone;  and 
that  in  a  dln*ct  manner?  No  one  wlio  has  ever  seen  much, 
eltlur  of  j)ul)lic  or  private  practice,  can  ever  douht  the  eflieae} 
of  pharnuu'eulical  means,  notwithstanding  the  outrageous  ahu>c 
to  which  tlu'v  are  liable  from  men  who  know  not  how  to  um 
them.  It  is,  of  cour^e,  no  argunu'iit  against  them  to  say  that  curcj 
are  effoete»l  without  them,  or  that  some  disi'ast's  are  tx)nuuorc< 
more  pn»mptly  or  convenii'iitly  by  other  means.  J  he  hydro¬ 
pathic  pnu'titioiH'r,  for  instance,  says,  I  undertake  to  cun 
diseases  that  are  curable,  by  water  alone.  Very  well; 
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liii\ c  ^ our  cloiiclics  i)'u*L'in<>.  1 1  • 

and  exorcises,  under  (wlerlv^sunor^ 
retin-d,  airy,  Jiealtliy  retreats,  surround  “ 
sweet  dowers,  and  singin»'-l)i,ds  •  w1„m  !  M  "  “  ‘  «lw<les. 

in  the  sunshine  together,  wliisi.erin-  i‘h. 

siifterer,  and  snulinn-  in  (he  s  e  P'ornises  to  eyery 

I' . .  (l,ov  ,lo  cro  i,.  V  IL 

inyidids,  win,  thus  escape  froln  had  wryom 

-  uring  the  genial  was.ins-snrin-.  i  " 
they  can  i,ay  from  tiye  to  Vtom 

advantage.  Ihit,  wliere  are  the  h\;h  T-  "  "'c 

the  winter,  when  di.sease  is  niosf  ‘  durin- 

Foeced  ,vl.en  again  at  '  v"' ^  -  «<1  Imw  do  they 

'!>c  poor  and  middling  orders  eiC  l'T’-  ?' 
o'ties,  on  your  terms  Yo,,  mVk  an, ‘  ‘r  1 ' 
tnumrage  none  hut  those  who  come  wifi,  '""f' ‘••‘sos  and 
d  they  tlireaten  to  die  umhu  v ,  . 
hack  t,.  their  families,  lest  your  me  '"'i' I'l'”'  '""''y  <hem 
m  the  average  mortality  in  your  L;hlN  and 

oi  most  coinifrv  hosinfolL  i  '  i  ^'^  *^**^'**^*'^  is  us  iumo  us 
ph  eases,  and  where 'the  trea'tm’ent  Ts"^'  *  tT 
J-d  such  as  our  gene,- [  •  eVt,-  that  whiel.  all  may  .see 

ounistanees  will  .rerllS  i,  "-.dl  a^  ,.i,V 

7»>'>er  of  death;  is  nof ’da  1  a  -•■■‘•h- 

;> .  nualieal  institutions  loes  .^  ^’-T  '-‘V'"-  ^'“'Isfies 

Frhaj.s  !„■  judges  from  moiv  T  ''  7  ''''•"^'  "‘^tive  after  all.  h„t 

J;',d''ity,  ami  lias  his  own  r -,10^7^ 
ot-^.«ease  wil/Xl  fhat  riZ, 

^''‘dure,.f,hee,L  m  ,  ,  "T  “ding  to 

""'''ns  are  ut  ''*7 ‘'■'T'’  that 

•‘“^'veiahle  for  (he  „  0  f  ''v  (o.d,  ami  (hat  ho  is 

"I'hloy.  as  a  man  of  .  ‘  h'>‘'her  what  he  may 

"■hetherfromliy,]  h,‘'l’"^''’  '“''T’  i'"'*  '''’"■'‘^'h'aee  sho.d.h 

'‘■eehanisf.s;  an,  .7  1  '‘'"''^'l-aMis,  mesnn.rists, 

'"’“I- of  body  on  I L,]  •  •’'•"  t''-  of  soul  on 

«'i  I)0,l3,  hut  will  emieavour  to  1,-uni  the  rns  rets 

/  ^ 
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of  health  aliko  of  the  livinp:  and  the  dead,  for  he  knows  tliat 
the  (’reator  is  the  Healer,  and  that  lie  hath  made  nutlnin^  in 
vain. 

Sir  John  Horhes  has  reviewed  the  dilferent  inodi's  of  treat¬ 
ment  ill  a  very  instruetive  manner.  lUit  we  will  not  follow  him 
too  prceist'ly  in  considering  the  relative  values  of — 1.  The 
extinguishing  treatment.  2.  The  active  treatment.  The 
auxiliary  or  mild  treatment  of  rational  expectancy;  nor,  1.  The 
negative,  inert  treatment,  or  pure  cxptrtaney,  of  honueopathv. 
Sir  .lohn  says:  “  It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  fresh  proofs  that 
hoincropathie  remedies,  so  calh-d,  are  utterlf/  inert,  and  incapahle 
of  intliumeing  the  body  in  any  of  its  organs  or  functions,  whether 
in  health  or  disease.  This  is  to  me  a  demonstrat(‘d  fact.”  (P.O  IS.) 
Tliis  is  said  on  the  assumption  that  llahnemanirs  doctrine 
of  intinitesimal  doses  is  still  retained  hy  hom(i'o})athi>ts.  If 
they  retain  only  the  doctrine  of  siinUiif  siini/ihus  cKntnlnr,  then 
says  Sir  dolm,  “it  must  be  placed  under  the  lu'ad  (»f  enij)irical 
and  })seudo-s])ecilic  treatment  of  the  worst  nnd  lowest  hind." 
(Idem.)  The  tact  that  many  so-called  homoeopathic  jiractitioiiers 
have  rtniounced  the  intinitesimal  doses,  and  give  tludr  (|uint- 
i‘Ssenc(‘s  in  dosi's  that  may  be  tested,  is  a  proof  that  the  system 
may  In*  safely  left  to  its  own  profe.ssors  to  be  brought  to  an  end 
betwei'u  them.  In  short,  it  will  not  do  any*  longc'i’  to  pretend 
that  Hahnemann’s  notion  of  rendering  niedicint‘s  sjH'rifnnlly 
piai'ut  by  divi>ion  is  true,  since  it  eontradicts  all  the  experience 
of  coinmon  sense  and  science  to  assert  that  a  substance  becomes 
immateridl  or  spiritual,  a  thing  possessed  of  a  df/naniic  nrtne,  in 
conse(picnce  of  subdivision  carried  to  the  ntino.st  of  our  power  to 
mix  and  diffuse'  matter.  No  doubt  chemical  division  is  suiprisin^^ 
enough,  as  1  )r.  Sharp  observes  (Kssavs,  p.  2tMf ) ;  for,  says  lu',  after 
Sir  lodu'it  Kane,  “a  ipiantitv  of  silver,  equtd  t(>  l,i  Mil  1,000,0(1(1,110(1 
(a  billi(nith)  of  a  cubic  line,  can  be  detected.”  Yt's,  it  can:  bat 
then  it  is  di'ti'C'tcd  as  sitrer,  and  not  as  the  (tt/inffna'  nrtne  el 
silver.  Its  proj)erties  and  powers  are  projiortioned  to  its  (piaiititv,^ 
and  .so  is  it  with  all  tlu' poisons.  St rychniiu*,  for  instance,  of 
which  llt'rapath  says  he  can  detect  tlu^  00,(fd0th  })art  id  a 
grain  by  ehomical  tests,  is  the  material  strvehnine  still,  and 
operates  as  poison  onlv  in  ])roportion  to  its  ipiantity.  llonuro- 
pathic  dilution  is  a  verv  ditferent  thing,  for,  “at  the  thirtieth 
dilution  (tin'  (udinary  one  employed  by  Hahnemann,  but  very 
muidi  bidow  the  dilutions  recommended  by  some  of  his  followerj, 

supposing  the  original  grain  of  medicine  to  be  furnished  xuth 

its  j)ro(n'r  anii»unt  of  alcohol,  that  quantitv  would  he  siillieient 
to  make  om*  hundrod  and  fifty  billion  spherical  masses,  extending 
from  limit  to  limit  of  Neptune’s  orbit,  or  a  quantity  cipnd  to 
many’  hundred  spheres,  each  with  a  I’adius  exteiidiiig  Iroia  t  ic 
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onrth  to  tlio  nearest  fixed  star  I  (See  Iloiiia'opatliy,  its  Tenets 
and  Teiideiieics,  by  Professor  Simpson,  p.  ‘JSo.)  Now  state 
what  would  be  the  ihjnamic  value  of  a  drop  of  aconite  juice  at 
that  small  rate  of  dilution  ! 

We  think  that  Dr.  Gjurdner’s  Few  Words  on  ironueopatliy 
and  IlonKeopathic  Hospitals,”  together  with  his  logical  paper 
on  the  subject  in  tlic  Edinburgh  Essays,  have  d('molished  tlie 
whole  fabric  of  honi(eo})athy,  by  showing  that,  both  in  theory 
and  in  practice,  it  is  nothing  but  a  delusion. 

The  key-note  of  the  system  is  its  universality  and  exclusiveness, 
before  it,  there  were  no  medical  truths.  Hahnemann,  writing  to 
Iliifeland,  sums  ui)  his  reasoning  bv  first  assuming  the  entire 
failure  of  all  medical  practice  before  his  time,  and  tlnm  by  assert - 
in^Mhat  since  “  (iod,  the  wisest  and  best  of  beings,”  could  not  be 
indilfereiit  to  the  tortures  of  His  best-beloved  cnnitures,  He  lias 
not  denii'd  to  the  genius  of  man  the  discovery  of  positive  and 
certain  remedies,  with  their  “easv,  safe,  and  trust woi-tliv  ” 
a{)plication  to  the  cure  of  disease.  Tlie  ammuni  thus  yiiddeil 
after  centuries  of  darkiu'ss  by  tlie  Divine  benelleenee,  i.s,  of 
course,  hoiiueopathy.  Is  there  not  something  veigiug  eii  the 
impious  in  such  a  view  of  the  Divine  government  as  that  which 
charges  the  Deity  with  ‘Myranny  ”  and  “  iiidiflcrence  ”  until 
llahiicmann  was  called  into  existence?  We  recommend  those 
whom  it  may  concern,  to  study  well  the  weight  of  evidence 
with  which  it  is  demonstrated  in  the  Edinburgh  Assays  (P- 
ho),  that  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  1  lahneiiiann’s 
logic  ('xcept  his  facts;  but  we  have  not  space  for  luoie  than  a 
lew  words  from  Dr.  (hiii’diier’s  “Few  Words”  eonci'rning 
tlie  Iloiiucoiiathic  Hospital  of  Vienna,  the  boast  of  liomceo- 
p:iths:-~ 

“Now,  j  ci'rtaiuly  holievo,  because  1  have  proved  to  a  demonstra¬ 
tion,  that  a  ])t‘rvcrsiou  of  the  truth  did  take  plaee  in  the  case  ol  the 
Venna  I lonucopatliic  Hospital,  viz.,  that  that  hospital  was  madi*  to 
iip[)ear  to  contain  an  enormous  excess  of  seven?  aeuU*  diseases  above 
the  possible  proportion  of  such  diseases  in  such  a  hosj)ital  population, 
i  have  also  provial,  in  a  inaiiuer  not  to  he  gaiiisayed,  that  evtm  aeeord- 
iiig  to  the  published  returns  of  that  hospital,  eurahh*  aod  trivial  dis- 
ciHes  singularly  ahouiid  in  it,  while  iiieurahle  and  organic  diseas(*s  are 
curiously  and  suspiciously  delieicut.  1  also  came  to  the  eonehisi(»u, 
that  this  was  not  the  result  of  accident,  hut  of  a  plan  by  \\h;ei» 
I’lirahle  eases  were  chosen  and  ineiirahlo  ones  (‘xehided.” 

He  proco('ds  to  exhibit  bis  proeds  in  a  manner,  to  our  mind, 
perteetly  eonviiieiiig,  and  shows  that  instead  ol  tlu'  mortality  ol 

p(T  cent,  being  verv  small,  it  is,  under  tin*  eireuiustaiiees, 
enormously  large,  “considering  that  in  Canterbui’y,  the  hospital 
tnortality  is  2  per  cent. ;  in  (himbridge,  ‘d'  l  per  e('iit.  ;  and  in 
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Exctt-r,  per  coiif.,  under  the  ordinary  nietliods,  and  it  is  to 
he  presumed,  witliout  any  selection  of  (‘uses.”  1  )r.  l>alfoiir 
states  from  personal  ohsorvation  at  the  Vienna  ll«)m()‘0j)atliio 
nosj)ital,  tliat  “the  whole  process  of  tlie  admission  and  dis- 
charf^t*  (d‘  patients  is  mysterious.  Still,  so  much  is  certain,  tliat 
most  of  those  admitted  have  previously  heen  visiti'd  at  thoir 
own  houses  hy  tlu*  assistant.  Many  cases  not  improviiiLr,  or 
apparently  not  likely  to  improve,  are  got  rid  (d‘  very  Miniina- 
rily.”  As  Dr.  GairdiuT  says,  “this  is  the  whole  Iliad  of 
homieopathie  statistics  in  a  nutshell.”  o  will  only  add,  that 
our  infertmee  from  the  works  at  the  head  of  this  arlich',  and  IVoia 
all  we  have  ever  read  of  the  history  of  mi'dicine,  is  this, — the 
.scientilic  physieian  recoils,  and  always  did  recoil,  IVoni  all 
universal  systems,  iis  crude  in  theory  and  injurious  in  prac¬ 
tice.  1 1(‘ aims  at  intellectual  and  moral  freedom.  He  repudi¬ 
ates  no  particular  ri'inedies,  hut  calculates  the  data  of  each 
disi'ase  and  eatdi  case.  As  Dr.  Gairdner  ohscuves,  “he  will 
admit  as  a  fact,  that  some  of  his  remedies  produce  physiolo¬ 
gical  etlhcts  similar,  and  many  other  dissimilar  or  op])osite,  to 
those  of  th('  disease's  for  the  cure  of  which  they  an'  found  to 
he  adapted  ;  hut  he  denic's  that  these  circumstances  form  a 
legitimate  ground  for  the  adoption  of  honidopathy  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  allopathy  or  antipathy  on  the  othi'r.”  “  If  the 
use  of  remedii's  he  justified  by  a  satisfactory  theory  of  their 
action,  it  is  well;  hut  if  not,  he  is  content  to  wait  for  further 
light." — (  Edinhurtjh  Essat/s,  j).  DU).) 

Sir  dohii  Inudu's  advocates  the  auxiliary  or  mild  treatment, 
which  he  names  as  that  of  rational  expt'ctancy. 

“  Tlu'  indiealious  which  this  mode  of  treatment  seehs  to  tidfil  are 
<’hi(‘tly  the  tollow  ing :  1st.  'fo  ])lace  the  diseasi'd  body  in  tlie  nn'st 
lavour.ihh'  ein’umstanct's  for  the  devt'lopment  and  the  exercisi*  ot  its 
own  et)nst‘rvativi‘  ])owers,  hy  the  institution  of  propt'C  regiiiK'U.  in 
the  mo>t  eompn'lu'iisivt'  sense  of  that  term.  12iu.l.  fo  endeavour 
thcrt'hy,  or  through  the  use  of  medicaim'uts,  to  n'liiovt'  siyh 
obstacles  to  tlu'  favourable  ac’tion  of  the  conservative  and  restorative 
jmw'i'rs  as  may  be  removeabh'  without  risk  of  checking  or  injurioiidv 
]>crverting  them.  Ilrd.  Applving  these  measures  under  a  watcliiul 
supervision:  not  to  attempt  bv  anv  vigorous  measures  toaltt'rtlie 
coursi'  ot  tlie  morbid  processes,  so  long  as  they  seem  to  keep  within 
the  limit  ot  satt'ty  ;  and  when  thev  transgress,  or  thri'atcn  to  trany 
gross,  this  limit,  only  then  to  endeavour  to  modity  them  by  siun 
measures  as  it  they  fail  in  doing  good,  cannot  do  much  barm. 
■1th.  \o  be  on  the  watch  against  possible  contingencies  which  inav 
demaml  tlu'  I'lnployment  of  measures  of  exceptional  activity,  wliclhir 
in  the  torm  ot  ri'gimen  or  medicine;  and  when  reejuiri'd,  to  app} 
such  measure  with  the  iicccssarv  vi'miir.’’ — future  and  Art,  dv- 
p.  LM(».  *  ” 
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This  system  is  exactly  that  followed  by  the  eelehrati'd  Stahl 
a  icnturv  and  a  half  a^o,  and  recoinniended  in  liis  work 
entitled,  “  Ars  Sanundi  cum  Kxi)ectationc  opposita  Arti  (hirandi 
Hilda  Kxpectatione.”  It  is,  in  fact,  the  physiolop^ieal  mode  of 
troatinj^  diseases  more  or  less  distinctly  taup^ht  hv  the  leading 
minds  in  our  medical  schools.  It  commends  itselt‘  to  common 
sense,  and  being  followed  out  by  our  jii’actitioiiers  in  gtaieral, 
it  enables  them  to  make  a  stand  against  all  (luackeries,  by 
proofs  alike  of  their  skill  and  their  kindliness  in  almost  every 
home  in  our  land. 


Ain.  IT.— SAINT-SIMON’S  :\IEMOIRS. 

Mt'inoires  romplrfs  cl  aulhcnfiqvcs  tlu  Due  de  Saint-Si mou^  stir  Ic  sice/e 
de  Louis  A  ir.^  cl  la  JiCi/cucc.  Collationnes  siir  le  inanuscrit 
orij^inal,  par  ^l.  Clieriiel  ;  et  precedes  (rune  notice  par  M. 
Saiiite-lknive,  de  I’Acadchnie  Frain/aise.  20  vols.,  8vo.  Faris  : 
L.  Ilachette  et  Oie. 


AVr  are  glad  to  see  that  the  taste  for  historical  studies  is  still  on 
the  ineii'asc  in  l^’rance.  Whatever  may  be  said,  and  truly  said, 
with  respect  to  the  decay  of  imaginative  literature,  and  the 
cornij)t  slate  of  the  drama,  this  tailing  off  is  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  real  worth  of  recent  productions  ol‘a  permam'ntly 
useful  character  ;  and  wlndher  we  direct  our  attimtion  to  original 
works  on  history,  or  merely  to  re])rints  of  chroniclers,  annalists, 
and  memoir-writers,  we  are  ecjually  delighted  with  the  r(‘8ults. 

Our  Oallican  neighbours,  it  is  well  known,  ai’e  ])articnhirly 
rich  in  memoirs  on  the  different  peuiods  of  their  political  and 
litcTary  history.  Ih'sidcs  the  great  colh'ctions  published  by 
ALAI.  Ouizot,  Fetitot,  Michaud,  Jind  Thichon,  tiny  can  (‘xhihif 
a  host  of  separate  aut(d)iographies,  all  highly  valuable;  and  eveiy 
day  we  hear  of  sj)ii*ited  anticpiarians  and  (‘ruditc*  ])uj)ils  of  tln^ 
J'^co/c  d(\s  Vliditcs  discovering  fresh  sources  of  iidbrmation  and 
misuspocted  analecta  of  ])i(piant  gossip.  Alas  !  fi )  1  t  h  •  ^  \ 

of  funend  onitions !  Tf  we  had  time  and  space*,  what  amusing 
revelations  we  could  make,  for  instance,  from  tin*  newly  edited 
Alemoirs  of  .0’Ai*genson  and  ]}ussy-Hal)utin  and  what  queer 
things  weiniglit  .adduce  respc'cting  those  worthies  whom  Ilossuet, 
M(‘chier,  and  Massillon  j)ancgyri/ed  as  the  very  salt  of  the 


AFinoircs  et  Journiil  du  Aliircjuis  d’Argenson  (in  M.  .lanncts  excellent 
I  niliothc(jue  Klzeviriennc);  Meinoires  do  H<tf^(T  de  Itahutin,  Comte  de 
llugsy  (published  for  Charpentier’s  Collection),  by  AI.  I^udovic  Tjalaune. 
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oartli,  the  patterns  of  virtue  and  propriety  I  lint  wt*  niiM 
lorb(‘ar;  and  whilst  continin|.^  to  Saint-Simon  the  lew  remarks 
we  purpose  otlhring  on  the  present  occasion,  we  sliall  still  tlnd 
our>elv(‘s  naturally  bringing  into  light  many  a  eurhuis  (‘pisod^ 
in  the  annals  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  eenturios. 

Those  amongst  our  readers  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
walking  through  the  valuable  portrait- gallery  of  Versailles,  ami 
of  musing  before  the  master-pieces  of  Mignard,  Kigaiul,  or 
lMiilipp(‘  de  riiampagne,  will  have  some  faint  idea  ot‘  what  thev 
may  expect  in  opening  Saint-Simoirs  ^lemoirs.  No  dry,  heavy 
(lis(piisitions  ;  no  tedious  commentaries;  everything  is  life-like ; 
th(‘  tiy:uri‘s  semu  to  stand  from  the  canvas,  and  we  can  almost 
fancy  we  are  vi'rily  spectators  of  the  scenes  which  the  historian 
unfolds  h(*for(‘  our  eyi's. 

Tin*  Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  Saint-Simon  in  tludr  integrity 
and  thoir  gmiuineness,  are  comparatively  a  recent  addition 
to  tlu'  stock  of  historical  literature.  Soon  afttu*  thoy  were 
tinished,  and  wlu*n  the  noble  author  had  taken  leave  of  tliis 
world,  the  khvnch  government,  fearing  lest  any  awkward  di>- 
closun'  should  compromise  either  the  character  of  sonu*  puhlie 
individual,  or  the  policy  of  the  cabinet  of  Versailles,  seizt'd  upon 
the  original  MS.,  and  k(‘pt  it  securely  away  from  tin* 'contact  of 
the  prnfuimin  x'nhjus.  At  a  time  when  Irftres  dr  cachet  wcr(‘  so 
convcni(‘nt  a  weapon  for  the  minions  of  absolutism,  it  was  quiti' 
natural  that  an  embargo  should  also  be  put  occasionally  on 
tlu'  free  expressions  of  human  thought,  and  that  pn'cauliniis 
should  lu'  taken  against  the  ditfusiou  of  scandal,  f'ortunatcly, 
howevt'r,  the  spirit  of  libiTalism  had  begun  to  gain  ground 
during  the  la<t  yt'ars  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Dy  referringto 
the  works  ol‘  Duclos  and  Marmontel,  we  can  easily  discovcT  that 
tlu'se  two  hist(»rians  had  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  Saint* 
Simon,  and  thev  made  good  use  of  the  permissions  grant('d  to 
them.  M.  de  Choiscul,  when  minister,  oven  allowid  Madame 
<hi  Di'lland  to  peruse  at  leisure  several  portions  of  the  formidable 
Memoirs  ;  and  the  following  passages  from  that  lady’s  eor- 
respomhmee  with  Horace  Walpole  give  the  inn)ressions  wliirli 
this  intellectual  treat  ])roduced  upon  her  mind:  “  ^\  e  sjumd 
our  atternooiis  in  reading  the  Memoirs  of  Saint-Sinum,  and  it  is 
impos.sibh*  tor  me  not  to  regret  that  you  are  away  troui  us. 
^  on  would  enjoy  unutterahh'  pleasure  {vaaa  auricz  dc'^ 
ifidirdtlrs. — Nov. ‘Jl,  1770).’^  And,  ill  another  letter:  “Saint- 
Simon  s  Memoirs  still  amuse  me,  and  as  I  like  to  rt*ad  thiin  in 
company,  the  piTusal  will  take  me  some  considerable  time' ;  they 
would  amuse  you  too,  although  the  stvle  is  ahominahh',  and  the 
portraits  badly  diawn.  The  author  was  not  a  man  ot  wit  ;  hat 
as  ho  knew  everything  (comme  il  ctait  nu  fuit  de  tout)^  the  cir- 
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cunistanccs  which  he  relates  are  curious  and  interesting.  I  wisli 
I  could  give  you  tlie  opportunity  of  reading  the  work.’’  (Dee. 
2,  I77h.)  One  more  (piotation:  “I  am  in  despair  heeauso  I 
cannot  make  you  read  Saint-Simon’s  ^lemoirs.  The  last  volume 
which  1  have  only  just  tinished,  has  given  me  inllnite  pleasure  ; 
it  would  put  you  beside  yourself  (//  cons  mcitniit  hors  de  vans. — 
Jan.  J),  177 1 ).” 

Wc  must  notice  here  what  ^ladame  du  Deffand  savs  about 
Saint-Simon’s  aboni'nudjle  sff/le ;  she  was  not  the  only  one  who 
expressed  that  opinion,  and  another  literary  lady  of  tlie  sanu‘ 
ej)Och,  Madame  de  Crthpii,  flatly  denounced  the  Memoirs  as 
mal  ccr  its.  Yes,  badly  written,  if  you  please;  but  only  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  eighteenth  century,  wlien  the  (pialilieation 
of  tine  writing  was  applied  to  an  empty  array  ol‘  tlorid  nonsense, 
and  when  tlie  turgidity  of  ^larmontel,  or  tlie  alfc'ctatioii  cd’ 

Marivaux,  was  considerc'd  as  the  henn  idcnl  of  literarv  com- 

•  •  ^ 
position. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  several  vedunu'S  of 
extracts  irom  Saint-Simon’s  Meunoirs  were  publi.slied,  loiojo 
infvroul/o ;  ut  last,  in  IS'J!),  an  edition  of  tlu‘  wliohi  woi’k, 
issued  for  tlu'  first  time,  took  the  reading  community  (piiti'  by 
surprise;  and  to  (piote  ^1.  Saint e-lleuve’s  expression,  dr(‘W 
aside  the  curtain  whicli  had  hitlierto  eoneeah'd  the  most  brilliant 
cpocli  of  the  French  Tiionarchy.*  The  mdde  annalist  divided 
witli  tlie  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  the  ath'iition  of  the  juiblie, 
and  his  uneoniiiromising  appreciation  of  men  and  things  afforded 
a  suitable  text  for  the  ])olitical  writers  who  ainit'd  at  exhibiting 
the  dark  side  of  Hourbon  gov^ernnu'nt.  We  rc'gret  to  say, 
howevi'r,  that  tlu'  edition  of  and  all  subsiMpuMit  ones  down 
to  that  which  forms  tlie  subject  of  the  pn'sent  arfieh*,  arc*  dis¬ 
figured  by  blundei’s,  omissions,  transpositions,  and  modifications  of* 
every  kind.  Wt'  can  understand  to  a  certain  (‘xttuit  that  (*ditois 
•should  not  always  be  able  to  make  out  the  sense*  of  a  passage 

to  reconcile  the  statements  of  and  author;  but  when  we  find 
literary  tyros  faiicving  themselv(*s  eall(*d  upon  t<>  correct  the  style 
of  the  work,  and  to  substitute  tlnur  own  slovi'idy  (‘Xjiressions  for 
the  picturesepic  (‘hupieiice  which  they  are  incapable  of  (‘iijoying, 
then  Wo  feed  bound  te)  jireitcst,  anel  to  pre)test  most  e*ni|)hat  ieadly. 
Ihc  libe‘rties  taken  with  Ihiscalf  and  Jh>ssue't;  by  e'xpurgatews, 
lire  nou'  w(dl  kiieiwn  to  the  re*ade‘r,  and  an  e'xaiujde  e)r  two  will 
sufliev  to  show  that  if  was  high  time  a  now  eslition  eif  Saint- 


lutrejduction  to  the  present  edition. 

^  y\.  Cousin's  Hj\pjK)rt  sur  les  I ‘ensues  de  I’ase'al. 

♦  Sue  M.  Vaillunt’s  interesting  Etudes  sur  les  Sei 
‘1  pres  les  Manuscrits. 
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Sermons  de  ilussue-t 
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Siinon’s  Memoirs  should  f^ivo  us  tlie  author’s  original  text  >U(li 
as  he  really  thought  lit  to  leave  it. 

Ill  the  very  lirst  voliiiue  (page  ‘2,  iraelictte’s  edit.),  tlie  Ihl- 
lowing  passage  oecurs  :  — 

“  Kile  (his  mother)  ajoutoit  le  detaut  de  tons  j)roehes,  oiiflos, 
lantes,  eousins-genaains,  cpii  me  laissoit  eomme  dans  rabaiulon  a 
moi-mrme,  et  augment oit  le  besoin  de  savoir  en  laire  an  ban  usai^c 
et  sans  seeonrs  et  sans  appni ;  ses  denx  treres  ubsenrs,  el  ralne  niine 
et  plaidenr  de  sa  lamille,  et  le  sen!  Ireiv  de  mon  pere  sans  eiitaiits 
et  son  aine  de  hnit  ans.” 

This  sentouee  was  too  eoneise,  too  simple,  for  the  worthv 
(‘ditors  of  1S*20;  so  they  must  lU'eds  alter  it  a  little,  and,  as 
M.  Saliite-lumve  tndv  savs,  make  the  historian  walk  with 
erutehes : — 

“  b'lle  ajoutoit  le  defant  de  tons  proebes,  oneles,  tantes,  eoiisins- 
germains,  ipii  me  laissoit  eomme  dans  rabaiulon  a  moi-nieiae,  et 
angmentoit  Ic  bc'soin  dt‘  savoir  cn  laire  un  bon  usage,  me  (ronvant 
sans  seeonrs  et  sans  appni ;  scs  denx  freres  ctant  obsenrs.  c't  Taiiie 
mine  t*t  plaidenr  de  sa  lamille, yt  le  seal  Irere  de  mon  pere  ctant  sans 
enlants  et  son  aine  de  hnit  ans.” 

The  next  (piotatlon  Is  still  more  curious,  for  it  ])rovestliat  the 
early  annotators  of  Saint-Simon  did  not  care  mneh  wlu'tlu'r 
seiiM'  ,was  adhered  to  or  not  In  the  tc'xt  they  underlonk  to 
jnihllsh.  Sp;*aklng  of  the  Prinee.sse  de  Soubise  and  of  Ikt 
intrigues,  the  writer  says:  ‘‘Les  memes  (himllly  et  Labatie,  (pii 
Tavoient  si  h*stement  servis  pour  faire  passer  son  Ills  ehaiioiiie 
arec  vet  ordr  ijaartier  de  la  \  'are}nH\  furent  eneore  eenx  (pi’elle 
employa  pour  lunporter  la  ccuuljutorerie.”  dhe  iwpn'ssioii 
orde  is  an  old  b^rimeh  word  meaning  dirttj,  disf/astirf/y  and 
whieh  had  already  lu'come  obsolete  at  the  time  wlu'ii  Saint- 
Simon  wrote.  r»ut  Saint-Simon  was  fond  of  using  olxolete 
words,  and  lor  want  of  bearing:  this  in  mind,  tlie  nnfortunato 
editors  introdueed  a  eorreeiion  whieh  reiuleri'd  the  above 
sentenee  perleetly  unintelligible :  “  Les  memes  rainilly  I't 

Labatie,  cpie  ravoient  si  lestemeiit  servis  pour  faire  passer  son 
tils  ehamnne  acer  cet  or  de  (/aartier  de  la  YdreitaCy  Inrent, 
vV:e.  (Cf.  llaehette’s  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  d!)7  ;  and  llarba’s  t'dit. 
vol.  ii.  p.  tJil.)  Saint-Simon’s  passage',  in  llaeliette’s  edition, 
may  be  thus  translated  :  “  The  siime  men,  Camilly  and  Ka- 
batie,  who  had  helped  her  so  readily  to  obtain  a  eanoiirv 
lor  her  son,  together  with  that  disgusting  (piarter  (viz.,  ot 
heraldry,  jnirt  of  the  shield)  la  Varenne,  were  also  those 
wliom  she  employed  to  earrv  the  eoadjutorship.  ’  M  e  de'l\ 
any  translator  to  make  head  or  tail  of  the  same  phrase  in  the 
ohl  text. 
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ATlor  such  examples  of  downrij^^lit  stupidity,  and  we  mi<;ht  M 

multiply  them  a  hiiiidred-lold,  omissions,  abridgments,  and  ^ 

other  shortcomings  are  only  venial  ollenecs.  h'inally,  we  think  ^ 

wo  are  just itled  in  asserting  that  the  volumes  now  under  notice 
compose  the  really  rditio  princeps  of  Saint-Simon’s  Memoirs.  ^ 

Tliov  are  beautifully  printed ;  the  text  has  been  carefully  col- 
latod  witli  the  original  ^IS.  by  a  distinguished  professor  of  the  H 

French  University,  ^I.  (3ieruel ;  copious  notes  and  appendices 
have  been  subjoined,  together  with  a  portrait  and  a  faesimile  of  j.?i 

tlie  author’s  handwriting;  and  last,  though  not  least,  ^I.Sainte-  h 

lleuve,  one  of  the  most  justly  celebrated  of  modern  critics,  has 
siipj)li('d  a  beautiful  introductory  ]n*eface.*  AVe,  theretbre,  beg  ^ 

to  thank  the  spiiited  ])ul)lisher,  AI.  llachette,  for  enriching  our  V* 

libraries  with  so  valuable  a  treasure;  and  after  having  thus 
discharged  the  bibliograidiical  part  of  our  duty,  we  sludl  now 
endeavour  to  sav  a  few  words  of  the  Memoirs  themselves.t 
A  grc'at  many  persons  connected  witli  the  court  of  h’ ranee 
during  tlie  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  have  left  autobiographies  and 
reminiseences  of  very  great  value;  but  comj)are  Ala<lame  de  f 

Mutteville,  Dangeau,  or  Alademoisello  de  AIontjH'iisier,  with  ^ 


Saint-Simon,  and  the  ditference  will  be  evident  at  once.  Saint- 
Simon,  though  a  Christian  and  adansenist,  was  a  man  of  strong 
jirejudiees;  we  might  even  say  that  he  was  a  pootf  Juilcr ;  and 
the  spirit  with  which  he  describes  the  incidents  he  was  called 
upon  to  witiu'ss,  makes  us  read  with  greater  pleasure  a  narrative 
evidently  written  under  the  impression  of  dee])  feeling.  AVhen 
a  scene  or  a  cliaracter  interests  him  particularly,  it  set'ins  as  if 
th(‘  vocabulary  at  his  command  were  not  rich  enough  to  ex])r('ss 
his  ideas;  he  combines  new  assocititions  of  words;  he  startles 
th  e  iH'adtu*  with  the  strangest  nudaphors;  he  di])s  Iiis  brush  in 
colours  which  ])r()duce  a  singular  but  always  a  satisfactory 
clfect.  Voltaire  had  no  great  o|)inion  of  Saint-Simon — no 
Wonder.  For  Voltaire,  the  sivrJe  dr  Louis  XIV.  was  the  golden 
ag(‘  of  the  I’rench  nation.  AVith  the  memoir-writ(‘r  it  is  (piite 
thcrevtTse;  most  of  the  anecdotes  which  he  brings  out  illus- 
trat('  the  tyranny,  o})j)ression,  dishonesty,  and  pedty  rc'vengc'  of 
the  (irand'Motumjur,  “till  the  reader  begins  to  womhu*  wlndher 
the  o])j)osit(*  ej)ithet  might  not  hav'e  been,  in  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  the  more  ap])roj)riatc.  lie  8tri])s  him  of  all 
the  traj)j)ings  of  royalty^  and  convinces  us  that  his  character 
Would  hardly  have  been  respectabh*  in  the  middle  classes  of 

*  Itosidcs  that  j)rofacc,  t)u*  reader  is  referred  to  jmc»ther  epnay  on 
^niiit-Sinion  published  by  M.  Sainte-lteuve  in  the  Causeries  da  Lundi, 
Vol.  III.  ^ 

t  .M.  llachette  has  "I veil  two  editi<*ns  of  Saiiit-Siaion  ;  one  in  octavo,  the 
other  in  duodecimo  volumes. 
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s<)ci«‘ty.  If  any  one  be  ebarinod  with  the  stat(‘ly  ('li‘^an(‘(’ 
the  I'rench  c'oiirt  at  that  time,  the  Due  do  Saint-Simon  will 
sliow  wliat  it  is  really  wortli.”  * 

“  Twenty  octavo  voliiiiiesof  niemoirs  !  ”  wo  fancy  wi*  lioar  the 
reader  exelainiing, — how  can  anybody  be  found  willinjj^  to  wmh' 
tlirou^li  such  a  mass  of  gossip  I  We  ean  only  say  that,  from 
the  days  of  Madame  du  Delfand  downwards,  no  person  wlio  ever 
t(M>k  up  tlu'  work  at  the  lirst  i)a^e  ever  parted  with  it  until  ho 
liad  arrived  sab'ly  at  the  last  paragraph  of  tome  the  tw(*ntieth. 
Saint-Simon  rivets  our  attention  from  the  fact  that  lu'  throws 
his  soul  into  the  narrative  ;  the  prosy  formalism  of  Dan^i'au  is 
insutierahly  dull;  the  clear,  honest  pa^es  of  ^ladanu' de  Mot- 
ti'ville  arc  olhm  tame;  hut  with  Saint-Simon  then'  is  varietv, 
powc'r,  and  the  hij^hest  realization  of  that  peculiar  (piality 
which  <mr  in'i^^hhours  call  rerre,  and  which  must  h('  spoiitancoiis 
if  it  (*xi>ts  at  all.  When  critics  talk  of  (piotinj;-  from  the 
memoirs  of  our  author,  the  ditlicultv  of  makiim-  a  selection 
imiiK'diati'ly  occurs.  Will  you  have  a  mormni  as  ^‘racefid  as  a 
pajj^e  from  Madame'  de'  Sevi^ne’s  correspondence' ?  e>r  a  j)ar:i- 
grapli  engrave'd  with  the  av'enging  pen  e)f  a  d'acitus?  or  a  piece 
of  (piie't  satire'!-"  or  an  amusing  and  picturescpie' descri])tion  e>f 
{\n' dWpoHon  at  Versailh's  on  a  gala  day  ?  Still  tlu're 
are  thive'  or  lour  chapters  which  are  usually  conside're'd  as  the 
he'>t  spi'e-ime'us  e>f  Saint-Simon’s  style,  and  the  one  we'  are'  about 
t<>  transcribe  may  he  perhaps  most  fitly  culled,  lu'cansc  it  shows 
what  re>yalty  really  was  under  the  line  trappings  wdiich  Voltaire' 
has  thre)wn  around  it. 

‘‘  riie'rt*  was  a  great  hunting  match’ at  Saint  (le'rmain.  .\t  that 
time*  elogs,  not  me'ii,  caught  the  deer,  aiiel  tlu'v  had  not  yet  intre)* 
eluceel  the  lasliion  of  having  an  immense  numhe'r  of  lueiinds,  horses, 
mounte'd  limit  sine'll,  n'lays,  and  routes  acreiss  the  country.  I  iu* 
cha>('  toe»k  the'  eliri'ction  of  Demrelan,  ami  continued  so  long  tliat 
the*  king  re'turiuMl  at  a  very  late  hour  anel  left  the*  tiedel.  The*  ('oimt  de* 
tiuiche*.  the  (\»unt,  afterwards  Duke  du  liude',  Vardi's,  M.  eh*  liau/.uii, 
wlu>  te)ld  ini'  the*  story,  anel  1  know  not  who  more*,  lost  tlu'ir  wny.^ 
and  wlie'n  it  grew  elark,  kne*w  not  where  thev  vv(*re*.  By  dint  ot 
urging  on  the*ir  we'ary  horses,  thev  at  length  saw  a  light;  tlu'v  wt'iit 
towards  it,  and  at  last  arriveel  at  the*  gate  of  a  kinel  of  e*astle.  1  law 
knocke'd,  cried,  told  their  names,  and  reque'steel  hosjiitality.  It  w:is 
about  the*  e*nd  of  autumn,  and  bi'tween  ten  and  e*leven  o'clock  at 
night,  riie  gate  was  eipened ;  the  master  came,  madi'  thi'in  take* 
otl  the*ir  boots  and  warm  themselves;  he  ordered  the  horse's  to  he 
h'el  to  llie*  stahles,  and  supper  to  be  prepare'd,  of  winch  thi'V  laid 
gre*at  nce*il  ;  tile  repast  was  speedilv  placcel  on  the  table* ;  it  was 


•  Brotace*  ti)  tlie^  KngUsh  translation  of  Vinct’s  French  Literature  of  tlie 
Kigiite'ontli  t'cuturv. 
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cxoi'lli'iit,  and  tliey  had  various  kinds  of  wine.  Tlio  host  was 
attentive,  respeetful,  neither  eereinonions  nor  forward,  with  all  the 
air  and  manners  of  the  best  society  ;  his  name,  they  learned,  was 
Tarj^ues,  and  the  house  was  called  (\)urson ;  he  lived  there  in 
retirement ;  he  had  not  left  it  for  several  years;  he  sometimes  enter¬ 
tained  his  friends,  and  had  neither  wife  nor  children,  ^fhe  household 
seemed  to  be  well  regulated,  and  the  mansion  had  an  air  of  comfort. 
Alter  they  had  made  a  good  supper,  Fargues  did  not  dedaiu  thmn 
from  tlu'ir  beds;  each  of  them  found  one,  ])erleetly  good;  each 
had  his  chamber,  and  the  men-servants  of  b^irgues  waiteil  upon 
them  in  the  most  ap])roved  manner.  They  were  vi‘ry  weary  and 
slept  long.  So  soon  as  they  were  dressed  an  excellent  break  last  was 
served  up,  and  when  they  rose  from  the  table  they  found  tludr  horses 
ready,  as  much  refreshed  as  they  were  themselves.  Charnu'd  with 
the  manners  and  politeness  of  Fargues,  and  grateful  for  his  kind 
entt'rtaimmmt,  they  made  him  many  t)llers  of  service',  and  s(‘t  out 
tor  Saint  (icrmain.  Their  losing  their  way  had  bt'c'ii  t)ne  pieei'  of 
news;  their  return,  and  what  had  become  of  them  during  the  night, 
was  another. 

‘‘Tlu'se  gentlemen  were  the  flower  of  the  court  and  the  pink  of 
gallantry,  and  they  were  at  that  time  in  close  intimacy  with  the  king. 
They  rc'lated  to  him  their  adventurt',  the  extraordinarv  reception 
they  had  nu‘t  with,  and  ])raised  in  a  very  high  degrc'e  tlio  host,  his 
clietT,  and  his  house.  The  kinj;  asked  his  name,  ;ind  as  so(»n  as  he 
heard  it,  said,  ^  How  is  Juirt/iirs  so  near  Saint  (Jerniain/'  'riu' 
gentlemen  redoubh'd  their  praises,  and  the  monarch  math'  no  further 
remark,  lie  went  directly  to  the  apartments  of  the  tpicen-motlu'r, 
and  ttdd  what  had  oceurri'd  ;  both  felt  that  I'argiu's  was  vt'rv  hold 
to  dwell  so  ne;ir  the  court,  and  thought  it  vi*rv  extraordinarv  that 
tliey  had  only  learned  by  this  hunting  adventure  of  his  having  lived 
there^so  long. 

“  I'^irgiu's  had  made  himself  notorious  in  all  the  commotions  of 
Paris  against  tin*  court  and  t^irdinal  Alazarin.  II’  he  had  not  bi'cn 
heheadt‘d,  it  was  not  from  any  want  of  inclination  to  take  spi'cial 
vengi'ance  iijion  him,  but  he  Iiad  bi'i'ii  jirotected  by  his  party,  and 
was  formally  included  in  the  amnesty,  '^rhe  hatred  which  he  had 
incurred,  and  to  which  he  thought  he  must  have  fallen  a  victim, 
made  him  resolve  to  quit  Paris  for  ever,  in  order  that  ht;  might  avoid 
all  strife,  and  so  withdraw  to  his  own  house  without  observation  ; 
till  that  time  he  had  remained  cpiite  unknown.  Cardinal  Alazarin 
was  dead,  and  no  one  was  questioned  about  j)ast  events,  but  as  he 
kad  attracted  much  atti'ntion,  he  was  afraid  h‘st  houk*  lu'w  action 
^^hould  be  raised  against  him,  and  on  that  account  In;  liv('d  very 
retired,  at  p(*ace  with  all  his  neighbours,  and  (piite  at  I'ase  about 
fornuT  troubles,  trusting  to  the  amnesty  and  to  the  length  of  time 
that  had  elapsed.  I'he  king  and  the  (piet'ii-mother,  who  had  only 
P'^rdoiK'd  him  from  necessity,  simt  for  tht'  first  pn'sident,  liamoignon, 
and  cominissioiu'd  him  secretly  to  sift  the  lif(*and  conduct  of  I* argues, 

exainine  carefully  whether  or  not  means  might  be  found  to  |)uiiish 
his  former  insolence,  and  to  make  him  repent  of  bearding  the  court 
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in  tho  ciijoviiient  of  wealth  aiul  traiuiuillity.  Tliov  told  him  of  the 
huntiin;  adventure,  whitdi  had  made  them  ae^naintt'd  with  his  j)l;\CL* 
of  abode,  and  showed  to  Lamoigiioii  extreme  anxiety  that  he  might 
find  legal  means  of  mining  him. 

“  Lamoignon,  avaricious  and  a  good  courtier,  resolved  to  gratitV 
his  employers,  and  turn  the  transaction  to  his  own  advantagi*.  He 
made  his  in(|uiries,  gave  an  aceount  of  them,  and  was  so  successful 
as  to  discover  a  way  of  implicating  Fargues  in  a  murder  committed  at 
Paris  when  the  disturbances  were  at  their  height.  Fjion  which,  he 
issued  privately  a  summons  against  him ;  and  one  morning  scut 
constables  to  arrest  him,  and  bring  him  into  the  [)rison  of  the  Foii- 
ciergerie.  Fargues,  who  from  the  time  that  the  amnesty  was 
j)assejl,  felt  sure  of  having  done  nothing  blameworthy,  was  cpiite 
astonislu'd  ;  but  he  was  much  more  so,  when  he  learned  fi*om  the 
examination  the  nature  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused,  lie 
m(*t  his  accusation  with  a  very  powerful  defence,  and  furtlicr  allcircd 
that  tlu'  murder  in  (piestion,  having  been  committed  in  th(‘  heat  of 
the  disturbances,  and  of  the  revolt  of  Jhiris,  in  l*aris  its(‘lf,  the 
amnesty,  which  had  followed  these  disturbances,  bh)tt(*d  out  the 
remembrance  of  everything  that  had  passed  in  such  tinu‘s  of  con¬ 
fusion,  and  covered  each  circumstance,  which  could  not  have  hcim 
expresseil  in  di'tail  regarding  ('ach  individual,  according  to  tlu* 
spirit,  privilege,  custom,  and  clVect  of  amnesties,  not  calh'd  in 
<juestion  till  the  present  moment.  The  distinguished  court ii-rs,  wlio 
had  been  so  well  (‘iitertained  at  the  unhappy  man’s  house,  matle 
rwvy  ('tVort  in  his  favour  with  the  judges  and  the  king,  but  all  in 
vain.  I'argues  was  immediately  beheaded,  and  his  couliscated 
estate  given  as  a  reward  to  the  first  president.  It  was  very  much  to 
his  taste;  and  became  the  portion  of  his  second  son.  Tlu'n*  is 
scarcely  a  h'ague  Ix'tween  Ihisville  and  Courson.  d'hus  the  father- 
in-law  and  tlu*  son-in-law  were  successive! v  enriched  in  tlu*  same 
t>tHct' — tlu*  one  with  tlu*  blood  of  the  innocent,  the  other  with  the 
dep(»sii  which  his  friend  had  intrusted  him  to  keep.”^ 

e  hav('  quoted  one  of  the  most  suggestive  morcrtuix  in 
Saint-Sinioirs  Memoirs;  u  thousand  others  occur  to  us,  which 
might  equally  lx*  introduced  did  spa(*e  allow  us  to  do  so.  Ihe 
e('h*brat('d  s(*eue,  iu  which  the  author  descrilx's  the  dc'ath  ot  the 
Ihutphiu,  is  extremely  curious,  oii  account  of  the  insight  it 
gives  us  into  the  feelings  of  the  court,  and  tlie  true,  though 
melancholy,  illustration  it  supplies  of  seltishm'ss,  duplicity,  and 
ingratitude.  And  here  we  would  notice  the  difliculty  which  a 
translator  must  necessarily  have  to  overcome,  in  endeavouring 
f»>  give  a  correct  version  of  the  Memoirs  w'e  are  now'  rc'viewing. 
lanc'y  a  b'rench  rendering  of  “Tristram  Shandy/’  or  ot 
“  llndibras,  — the  task  is  not  a  whit  more  arduous.  Saint- 
Simon  s  style  is  so  extraordinary,  the  liberty  which  ho  takes 
with  tin*  grammar  so  unprecedented,  bis  combinations  (d  words, 

•  Pf.  IlachcttFs  edit. 
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his  nicfapliors,  Ills  siiuilos  so  unusual,  tliat  no  translation  can 
jjivc  an  adequate  idea  ot‘  the  etleets  they  produce.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  name  a  writer,  wlio  has  enjoyed  so  i^rcat  a  eommaml 
over  the  lan^ua^e,  or  as  M.  Vinet  ])ietures(|iu‘ly  says,  subjeetiHl 
more  entirely  to  the  hit  and  spur  tlie  restive  courser  whieli  so 
many  have  in  vain  attempted  to  master.  ll‘  you  would  find 
out  the  whole  n'sources  of  the  French  syntax,- its  richness  and 
its  ]>ower,  read  Saint-Simon.  In  his  singular  diah'et,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  what  is  conventional,  acknt)wled^cd,  and  strictly 
regular,  appears  as  nothing  when  compared  to  that  whicli  is 
free  and  original.  We  open  at  random  a  volume  or  two  of  tlu' 
Memoirs,  and  the  hdlowing  unaccountahle  sentences  foree  them¬ 
selves  upon  our  notice  :  “  Monseignour,  tout  livre  a  la  maticn* 
(‘t  a  autnii  ...  On  a  vu  I’incroyahle  succcs,  et  par  (puds  (h'grcs 
ra|)id(*s  uue  infernale  cahale  efliuai  ce  jndnee  .  .  .  Le  })lus  grand 
iiomhrc,  e’est  a  dire  les  sots,  tiiuient  di's  soupirs  de  leurs  talons 
.  .  .  lit  (pii  mont rail'll t  hien  a  lour  air  de  (juelle  houti(]ue  ils 
ctaieiit  balayeurs,’'  <S:c.,  Sic.  There  is  not  a  page  wliicli 
i«(  not  thickly  studih'd  with  expressions  ol*  tlie  likt'  naturi' — 
expressions  which  must  he  the  plague  of  translators,  and  almost 
drive  them  to  tlirow  into  the  fire,  out  of  sheer  dcspc'ration, 
(lietionaries,  vocabularies,  and  grammars.  Of  course,  in  suidi 
a  Ian  guage,  obscurity  and  incorrectness  cannot  hut  he  frcipient ; 
nay,  without  going  any  further,  the  sentences  we  liave  just  now 
quoted,  arc  striking  instances  to  that  ettect.  Vet,  for  bt'ing 
anything  hut  a  chaste  and  classical  style,  it  is  not  the  less  tlu' 
style  of  a  man  of  genius. 

The  seventeenth  centuiy  was  fond  of  portrait-widling.  At  a 
certain  epoch,  there  was  a  positive  mania  for  ])ortiaits  ;  and  tlu* 
fashionable  authors  of  the  day  spent  their  time  in  di'Si'rihing, 
generally  under  fictitious  names,  oi'casionally  undi'r  their  own 
co(jnot)iin(i,  the  beauties  and  heroes  who  assembled  in  tlu* 
of  ^ladame  de  Rambouillet,  Mademoisi'lle  ih^  Scudi'ry,  or 
Madame  de  Si'vigiu*.  All  that  was  v<'rv  wi'll  as  a  matter  of 
amuscinent,  and  we  doubt  not  that  tlu*  lair  ladi('S  loved  to 
he  reminded  that  their  eyes  were  sparkling,  tlu'ir  hands  wi'll- 
proportioned,  and  their  profile  of  a  classical  cast ;  but  ])ray,  let  us 
never  mention  the  portraits  contained  in  the  (irand  (Vrus,  or 
in  the  (delie,  with  Saint-Sinum’s  inimitable  full-lengths. 
lluTe  is  the  character  of  the  Archbishop  of  (^ambi-ai,  for  in¬ 
stance.  “Xo  one,”  says  M.  Vinet,  “has  judgiMl  F('nelon  with 

much  severity,  nor  praised  him  with  sucli  evident  pleasuiv.” 
e  find  some  sli‘’'ht  detrrec  of  unfairness  in  the  following  : 

“twill’ll  was  \  illars,  whose  suc(?csaos  in  war  and  at  court,  will  pro¬ 
cure  lor  him  hereafter  a  great  name  in  history,  when  tiiiu*  shall  have 


^aixt-simon’s  mkmoius. 


nKuli*  us  lose  si^ljt  of  tlie  man  himself,  ami  when  ohllvion  shall  linvo 
etlaeed  what  is  seareely  known  but  to  his  eontiMiiporaries.  'tlu* 
n‘putation  which  an  unceasinoj  g;ood  luek  has  pr(»dueed  for  him  tor 
th(‘  time  to  come,  has  frequent ly  disj^usted  me  with  historv  ;  and  I 
have  found  a  ^reat  number  of  peojde  of  this  opinion,  'fhe  mother 
of  Villars  always  used  to  say  to  him  ;  ‘  Jit/  son,  sprak  ahcays  of 
i/ourscif  fo  the  king,  and  never  speak  of  gourself  to  others  f  He 
protitt'd  well  by  tiie  lirst  part  of  this  great  lesson,  hut  not  by  the 
last,  for  he  never  etaised  to  stun  and  weary  out  everybody  with 
praises  of  himself.’^ 

An  instance  will  show  that  Saint-Simon  did  not  spare  even 
the  ladies  : — 

‘‘This  Hrineess  d’llareourt  was  a  eharaeter  whom  it  is  good  to 
maki‘  known,  with  a  view’  to  give  a  little  deeper  insight  into  a  eourt 
whi(di  did  not  hesitate  to  receive  such  persons.  She  was  tluai  a 
large,  fat  erimture,  very  active,  with  a  complexion  of  a  inilk-soup 
colour,  with  thick,  filthy  lij)s,  and  flaxen  hair,  which  was  alwavs 
untidv  and  trailing  about  like  the  rest  of  her  dress;  slovenly, 
nasfv,  eV(*r  intriguing,  designing,  encroaching,  constantly  (piarrelling, 
and  humhled  ti)  the  dust,  or  exalted  to  th(‘  skies,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  parties  with  whom  she  had  to  do.  Slu'  was  a  fair- 
haired  fury,  and,  what  is  more,  a  harjw.  She  had  that  animal’s 
(■flrontery,  w iekedness,  deceit,  and  violence;  she  had  its  covc'tous- 
ness  and  greed.  .  .  .  She  transacted  business  on  all  hands,  and  ran  as 
far  for  a  hundred  livres  as  for  a  hundred  thousand.  The  eomj)* 
trollers-gt'iu'ral  did  not  easily  get  rid  of  her,  and  so  far  as  she 
could,  she  deceived  men  of  business  to  filch  the  more  out  of  them. 
I lt‘r  htddness  in  cheating  at  play  was  inconceivable,  and  tried,  too, 
op(‘nly.  You  surprised  her  in  tlie  very  act, — she  railed  at  you,  and 
put  tlie  inomw  in  her  pocket.  As  the  ri'sult  was  never  ditferent,  she 
was  considered  as  a  kind  of  fishwoman,  with  whom  no  one  w  ished  to 
commit  hiinsidf;  twen  in  the  drawing-room,  at  Marli,  at  the  game  of 
lans(|uem‘t,  in  jiresence  of  IMonseigneur,  and  of  the  Duchess  of 
Hurgundy.  At  other  games,  ombre,  for  instance,  Ac.,  she  was 
avoideil ;  hut  that  was  not  always  possible.  As  there,  too,  she 
clu'ati'd  as  much  as  she  could,  she  never  failed  to  say,  at  the  end  of 
tlu‘ rounds,  that  she  allowed  what  might  not  hav('  been  fair  play: 
and  she  asked  that  it  might  also  be  allowed  to  her,  making  sure  of 
it,  at  the  same  time,  without  waiting  to  ret^eive  an  answer.  She 
m.ade  a  great  profession  of  religion,  and  thus  reckoned  on  i[uietiug 
her  couscii'uce,  because,  said  she,  in  play  there  is  always  some  mii^- 
take.  She  went  to  all  the  religious  services,  and  constantly  took 
the  sacrament,  very  often  after  having  been  engaged  in  play  till  four 
o’clock  in  the  moriunu.” 

The  (piestion  will  naturally’  arist%  in  the  face  of  such  strongly 
marked  delineations,  is  Saint-Sinuni  alway’s  to  be  trusted,  and 
niu>t  we  consider  him  as  an  impartial  writer,  notw  ithstaiiding 
the  pri'Uiise  he  makes  “  de  lie  rien  exposer  dans  ses  Menioiros 
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(jul  n’ait  passo  par  sos  mains  on  sons  ses  veux,  ou  qui  nc  soil 
tin'  (les  sources  le  plus  certaiiics.”  Some  persons  would,  perliajts, 
siiy  that  it  is  too  much  to  expect  from  human  nature  that  stoic 
.•(luanimity  winch  would  make  us  iiidiiferent  to  whatever  is 
calculated  to  alfect  our  interest  or  our  happiness.  Saint-Simon, 
at  all  events,  is  by  no  means  proof  ajj;ainst  the  suf'i'eslions  of 
prejudice,  and  especially  when  the  dif,mitv  of  the  poera-m  is 
at  stake,  or  the  prefension.s  of  the  Duche.s.se  du  .Maine,  or 
aijain,  t  lo  ijue.Ntion  of  removinff  the  stain  of  illegitimacy  from 
tue  natural  children  of  Jcuis  XIV.  Then  he  positivelV  loses 
Ins  teiniicr,  oversteps  every  limit  of  moderation  and  iinmrietv 
and  expres.ses  himself  in  terms  the  very  violence  of  which  w 
suliicient  to  make  us  reject  his  opinion.  .\.s  we  have,  in  the 
lou^onij'  P'ttt  of  this  article,  <^iven  a  lavourablo  opinion  of  the 
.Memoirs  of  Saint-Simon,  it  is  only  fair  that  we  should  also 
prove,  hy  a  (juotation  or  two,  that  his  veracity  is  not  always  to 
L>o  acci*j)ti*(l  witliout  close  scrutiny, 

la  the  llrst  yoluine,  under  tlu‘  date  lli!»l,  the  nolde  author 
relates,  as  an  act  of  treachery,  an  inirif'iu-  of  which  the  cabinet 
immster  l.arbesieux  was  ■'uilty,  who,  in  order  to  ruin  .Marshal 
'to  .\oailles,  then  commandinjr  the  army  in  (’alalonia,  had  bribed 
a  corilidential  oliieer  named  tienlis,  sent  to  Louis  .\IV.  with 
lemic  despatches  by  Noailles  himself.  According  to  Saint- 
■  nnon  s  narrative,  the  marshal  complying  with  the  fondest 
,  .ny  ■''.I'o’  extremely  anxious  to  besiege  liarcelona, 

atm  Ins  object  in  sending  (iciilis  to  court  was  that  the  final 
nca>iii(S  h.iould  be  lukoii  witli  roferoiicc'  to  tlio  carrviiii^  out  of 
I  |>  an.  llicroupoii  tlio  Memoirs  assert  tliat  Goiil is,  gained 
ou  r  )y  narix'sieu.x,  told  the  kiii^  tlie  very  reverse  of*  what  lie 
tai  eommis.sioiied  to  say,  and  tliat  tlius  “the  si(‘;,m  of 

‘UtCojia  liad  been  entirely  abandoned  wlnm  it  was  on  the 
I  nnt  of  hein^  undertaken,  with  all  the  most  r('asoiiabh‘  pro- 
1  success.”*  ,\n  accusatitm  such  as  this  is 

^x.icniely  serious,  and  one  would  supposi'  that  Saint-Simon 
''Oil  (  Hof  liave  brouglit  it  forward  had  he  n(»t  had  in  his 

Lesion  firoots  substantial  and  nunun'ous  enough  to  establish 
I  What,  tlien,  will  the  reader  think  when  ho 

tnat  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  whole  matter, 

t  lat  neither  (Jenlis  nor  llarbesieux  were  j^uilty  of  the  (h‘(*ds 
*uin  led  to  them  !  It  so  hapfiens  tliat,  amon^»’st  tlu'  MS.  papers 
j  ->oailI('.s  family  jiresc'rved  at  the  jiidilie  library  of  the 
^^oiivio,  there  an*  several  l(‘tt(*rs  f'rom  t’atinat  to  the  marshal  — 
"hich  the  very  cpieslion  of  the  sie;^e  of  Ihii’celona  is 
*'5Cu>.sod.  Aow,  these  letters  and  the  answers  to  them  prove 
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madi*  iis  lose  siglit  of  tlie  man  himself,  ami  when  ohlivioii  shall  have 
etlaeecl  what  is  seareely  known  but  to  his  eonliMiiporarit's.  'fhe 
reputation  whieh  an  uneeasinj:^  good  luek  has  prodmaal  for  him  tor 
the  time  to  come,  has  fre(piently  disgusted  me  with  historv  ;  and  I 
have  found  a  great  number  of  people  of  this  opinion,  'fhe  molhrr 
of  Villars  always  used  to  say  to  him  :  ‘  Mi/  son,  spral'  nJivoi/s  of 
yoursetf  to  the  kinr/,  and  never  speak  of  yourself  to  othersf  ||V 
prolittal  well  by  tiie  tirst  part  of  this  great  lesson,  but  not  by  t la- 
last,  for  lu‘  never  ceased  to  stun  and  weary  out  everybody*  n\  iih 
praises  of  himselt.’^ 

An  instance  will  show  that  Saint-Simon  did  not  spare  even 
the  ladies  : — 


“This  Princess  d’llarcourt  was  a  character  whom  it  is  good  to 
makt‘  known,  with  a  view  to  give  a  little  deeper  insight  into  a  ciuirt 
whi(di  did  not  hesitate  to  receive  such  persons.  She  was  tluMi  a 
large,  fat  creature,  very  active,  with  a  complexion  of  a  milk-souj) 
cohnir,  with  thick,  filthy  lips,  and  flaxen  hair,  which  was  always 
untidv  ami  trailing  about  like  the  rest  oi'  her  dress;  slovcidv, 
nastv.  «‘Vt*r  intriguing,  designing,  encroaching,  constantly  (piarrclling, 
and  humbled  to  tlu*  dust,  or  exalted  to  the  skies,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  parties  with  whom  she  had  to  do.  She  was  a  lair- 
haired  fury,  and,  what  is  more,  a  harpy.  She  had  that  animars 
eirronltM'v,  wickeiliiess,  deceit,  and  violence;  she  had  its  covi-tous:- 
ncss  and  greed.  .  .  .  She  transacted  business  on  all  hands,  ami  ran  as 
far  for  a  hundred  livres  as  for  a  hundred  thousand.  Tlu‘  com))- 
t  rolh‘rs-gt‘neral  did  not  easily  get  rid  of  her,  and  so  far  as  she 
co\dd,  she  deceived  men  of  business  to  filch  the  more  out  of  them. 
Il<‘r  boldiH'ss  in  cln'ating  at  play  was  inconeeivable.  and  tried,  too, 
op(‘nly.  Voii  surprised  her  in  tlie  very  act, —  she  railed  at  you,  and 
put  tlu*  mom*y  in  her  pocket.  As  the  result  was  lu'ver  different,  she 
was  consi(li*rt‘d  as  a  kind  of  fishwoman,  with  whom  no  one  wished  to 
commit  himself;  t'ven  in  the  drawing-room,  at  Alarli,  at  tlu*  game  of 
lans(piem*t,  in  i>resence  of  IMonseigneur,  and  of  the  l>uchess  of 
llurgundy.  At  other  games,  ombre,  for  instance,  Ac.,  slu*  was 
aveuded  ;  but  that  was  not  always  possible.  As  tht*re,  too,  she 
cheatetl  as  much  as  she  could,  she  never  failed  to  say,  at  tlu*  end  ol 
the  rounds,  that  she  allowed  what  might  not  havt*  bei'ii  fair  play; 
and  she  asked  that  it  might  also  be  allowed  to  her,  making  sure  ot 
it,  at  the  sami*  time,  without  waiting  to  receive  an  answer.  She 
made  a  great  profession  of  religion,  and  thus  reckoned  on  ipiictiug 
her  conscience,  because,  said  she,  in  play  there  is  always  some  mis¬ 
take.  She  went  to  all  the  religious  services,  and  constantly  took 
tlu*  sacrament,  very  often  after  having  been  engaged  in  plav  till  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning.” 


The  (piestion  will  naturally  arise,  in  the  face  of  such  strongly 
marked  delineations,  is  Saint-Simon  always  to  be  trusted,  and 


mu>t  we  consider  him  as  an  impartial  writer,  notwithstanding 
the  promise  he  makes  “  do  ne  rien  exposer  dans  ses  Memoircs 
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qal  n’ait  passe  par  ses  mains  ou  sous  ses  yeux,  on  qui  iic  soit 
tire  (les  sources  le  plus  certaiiies/^  Some  persons  would,  perhaps, 
say  that  it  is  too  mucli  to  expect  from  human  nature  that  stoic 
oquuniiuity  wliicli  would  make  us  indilferent  to  whatever  is 
calculated  to  aliect  our  interest  or  our  ha[)piiiess.  Saint-Simon, 
at  all  events,  is  by  no  means  proof  a^^ainst  the  su^i^^estions  of 
prejudice,  and  especially  when  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  is 
at  stake,  or  the  pretensions  of  the  Duchesse  du  Blaine,  or 
a:;ain,  the  (piestioii  of  removing  the  stain  of  illegitimacy  from 
the  natural  cdiildrcn  of  Louis  XIV.  Then  he  positively  loses 
his  temper,  oversteps  every  limit  of  moderation  and  propriety, 
and  expresses  himself  in  terms  the  very  violence  of  which  is 
suHicieiit  to  make  us  reject  his  opinion.  As  we  have,  in  the 
Ibregoiiig  part  of  this  article,  given  a  favourable  opinion  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Saint-Simon,  it  is  only  fair  that  we  should  also 
prove,  hy  a  (piotation  or  two,  that  his  vei*acity  is  not  always  to 
be  accei)ti‘d  witliout  close  scrutiny. 

In  the  iirst  volume,  under  the  date  l()dl,  the  noble  author 
relates,  as  an  act  of  treachery,  an  intrigue  of  wliicli  the  cabinet 
minister  IJarbesicux  was  guilty,  who,  in  order  to  ruin  Marshal 
de  Xoailles,  then  commaiidiiig  the  army  in  ( iitalonia,  had  brib(‘d 
a  conlidential  oilicer  named  CJenlis,  sent  to  Louis  XIV.  with 
some  despatches  by  Noailles  himself.  According  to  Saint- 
Simon’s  narrative,  the  marshal  comidying  with  tlie  fondest 
desires  of  the  king,  was  extremely  anxious  to  besiege  llarcelona, 
and  his  object  in  sending  Genlis  to  court  was  that  the  linal 
measures  should  be  taken  with  reference  to  tlie  carrying  out  ot 
tliat  plan.  I’lieroupon  the  Memoirs  assert  that  Geidis,  gained 
over  by  llarbesieux,  told  the  king  the  very  reverse  of  wliat  he 
had  l)e(‘n  commissioned  to  say,  and  that  thus  “the  siege  of 
barceloua  had  been  entindv'  abandoned  when  it  was  on  the 
point  ot  being  undertaken,  with  all  the  most  ix'asonable  ])ro- 
hubility  of  certain  success.”*  An  accusation  such  as  this  is 
cxtreimdy  serious,  and  one  would  suppose  that  Saint-Simon 
"ouM  not  have  brought  it  forward  had  he  not  had  in  his 
IX)sscssion  proofs  substantial  and  numerous  enough  to  e.stablish 
it  satisfactorily.  What,  then,  will  the  reader  think  wh<*n  ho 
hours  that  tliere  is  not  u  word  of  truth  in  the  whole  matter, 
*iod  tliat  neither  Genlis  nor  Larbesiiaix  were  guilty  of  the  deeds 
‘‘^crihod  to  them  !  It  so  happens  that,  amongst  the  MS.  papers 
•d  the  Xoailh's  family  ])res(‘rv('(l  at  the  j)uhli(5  library  ol  tlie 
hoiivrc,  there  are  several  letters  from  (’atiiiat  to  the  inarslial-- 
letters  in  wliicli  tlie  verv  (picstion  of  the  sic'go  of  1  Barcelona  is 
<h‘scu.ssod.  Xow,  those  letters  and  the  answers  to  them  prove 
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that  the  Due  do  Xoaillos,  fur  from  ontortainiiipp  any  nf 

iK'i^innin^  oj)orutions  against  Darcolona,  eoin])lain(‘(l  ))itt«'rlv  to 
his  colleaj^ue  tliat  he  found  it  impossible  either  to  undeitakt* 
the  slightest  tliin*?,  or  to  make  the  kinp^  listen  to  reason.* 

I'he  second  incident  mIhcIi  we  are  abt)iit  to  rolat<\  is  still 
more  inter(‘stin"  for  us,  on  account  of  the  circumstance  that  tlic 
Kn^i^lish  p>vernnu'nt  liad  8om(‘thinj>;  todo  with  it.  Saint-Sinion 
dcscril)es  with  detail  the  indignation  which  Louis  XIV.  and 
the  whole  court  of  Versailles  felt  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Spain  with  the  French  army,  was  accused 
of  aiminc;  at  securing  his  own  election  as  king  of  that  eountrv 
instead  of  Philip  V.  At  one  time  the  charges  brought  forward 
against  the  duke  were  so  grc'at  that  it  was  seriouslv  intendeil  to 
commence  legal  proceedings.  If  we  had  nothing  but  Saint- 
Simon’s  narrative  to  enlighten  us  respecting  the  real  im])ortanrc 
of  that  atfair,  knowing  the  partiality  he  always  entmtainod 
towanls  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  we  might  even  tluni  think  that 
there  was  ample  reason  to  suspect  the  prince  of  amhitious 
designs.  Saint-Simon  is  not  so  plain-spoken  as  h(‘  ginierallv 
was  ;  h('  evidently  attinipts  to  soften  down  the  matter,  to  “  pooh- 
[)ooh  ”  it,  if  we  may  so  say,  and  to  justify  designs  which  could 
not  be  denied,  on  the  plea  that,  after  all, — 


“Si  Philippe  \  .  toinboit  de  lui  ineine,  sans  aucunc  cspcraiico  do 
rctour .  . .  il  ne  lui  causeroit  aucun  tort,  et  feroit  un  hien  an  n)i»‘t  ala 
I'Vancc  de  conserver  I’Kspagne  dans  sa  inaisou,  qui  ne  lui  scruit  jias 
inoins  avantageux  ipi’a  lui  inenie.” 


Alter  the  evasive  and  very  weak  explanation  of  Saint-Simon, 
let  us  turn  to  Lord  Mahon’s  History  of  the  War  of  tin'  Su(‘Ccssion, 
and  th(*n  we  shall  find  the  wdude  matter  clearly  and  satislactorily 
accounted  lor.  d  he  Duke  of  Orleans  (‘ntertain 

the  design  of  supplanting  Philip  V.  on  the  tliroiu'  of  Sjruii, 
and  when  lu'  saw  that  Stanho])e,  in  the  name  of  the  hjigli‘'li 
govcrnnuMit,  (hadined  abetting  his  ambitious  views,  he  j)rotcss(Hl 
to  1h*  satisti(vl  with  another  arrangement  suggestt'd  by  StaiihojH* 
himselt,  to  the  elfect  that,  as  a  priee  of  his  eo-operation  with 
the  allies  against  liouis  XIV.  and  Philip  V.,  he  should  bo 
giiarantt'ed  the  possession  of  an  independent  state,  com])os('d  ot 
Navarre  and  ot  the  southern  j)rovinces  of  h^ranci'.  e  shall 
not  miote  the  (‘orrespondenco  given  bv  Lord  Mahon  in  a  work 
which  the  n'ader  may  easily  refer  to;  but  we  may  nuTcly  add 
that,  through  the  active  intervention  of  the  Princessc' (h's  1  rsiiis, 
the  agents  ol  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  Spain  were  arrestt'(l,  aiul 


i*  J  Itcvno  Contoniporainc  for  August  IT),  1^50,  an  interesting 

article  by  .M.  Lud.  Lalanne. 


saint-simon’s  memoirs. 

‘;««c.rtrr  tutsu; 

„  .lispracc  winch  \  elculimtc  the  Ihikc  of  Orleans  in 

Saint-Simon’s  i„deea,  it  has  often  been  a 

this  instance  is  jM^ssessed  of  so  elear  an  idea  of 

matter  ot  surprise  l,..ve\iniforinlv  given  his  siipi«>rt  to 

religion  and  '  was  proverbial,  and  who  sanctioneel 

a  princo  wlio^o  lice  ^  ^  ooimnon  inoralit\ . 

h^hisexamplceyep-in 

lint  we  must  not  foigtf  tl  ,  J  j  j  jj,;  j  character  was 

,h.  i.„k..  ..!■ ";  \r“ » ;‘jv,u  1.  ,li  i.i...  ...OS' 

that  of  a  man  ot  honour  l.iin  and  to 

fully  for  Ins  loose  luinself.  It  was  our  author  who 

iHTsuade  him,  than  ..an  ->  .  ijuriiose  of  prevailing 

l-mployed  the  influence  >  ‘J.^^otf  hil  silandaloifs  i.itrigiio 

upn  the  duke,  iiifanioiis  Abb.'.  Dubois 

with  Mademoiselle  lie  >  >  ,..)iilldenee  of  a  prince,  always 

had  not  succeeded  in  gaiinii|,  ,  devoted  frii'iidship  ot 

to.,  easily  led  about  stilHiappie, 

Saint-Simon  woiil.l  veij  J  ti,,,  iwiise  .>f  th.' historian  that, 

results.  It  is  certan,  y  much  to  the  esteem  an.l 

although  for  a  coiisidcia  e  extent  than  any  other 

atlei'tion  of  the  regent  to  a  b  ^  ‘  solicit. -d  was  his 

individual  in  France,  the  ^.eurt  of  Ma.lri.l, 

apiHiintment  to  the  post  ol  am  '  ‘  ^  „(itied  to.  (iovi'riior 

lit  situation  which,  besides,  ^  ^  ,e  bo.lv  guard, 

of  the  young  King  Louis  every  ..iie/of  these 

keeper  of  the  si'iils,  he  iiiigh  <  ...  ,  .j,  ]diu  anil  it  was  the 

important  positions  ;  they  were  a  ^  ,  jet  the  best  ojiiiortii- 

.ir  „f  V  .vJ,..U.  couH  ,  1..'  .*  0.1  0„,.. 

nitios  slip  of  inakinp:  Ins  loitunc.  i  the  oxclicquor, 

(if  Law  prod  viced  such  extraoK  inai>  •  the  regent  on 

l)t>th  of  the  state  S^f-Siinon  to  'a//oir  a  few  millions 

several  occasions  entreated  i  a  liistorian  nsistc'd 

to  1)0  scoured  for  him  ;  all  to  no  and  thus  ])reserved 

every  temptation,  he  remained  iiuoii  \  enormities  and 

tlic  ri^ht  of  giving  freely  ^ 

the  scandalous  transactions  uhn  i.  re  iron  t,  he  withdrew 

under  his  notice.  On  the  death  ot  alt(*r 

entirely  from  public  alfairs,  and  it  was  onl>  a  Ivn  > 

.  Cf.  M.  CherueVs  article  on  Saint-Simon  ct  Chavigny,  in  the  Hcvud 
Contoinporaine  for  January  li>, 

t  liord  Mahon.  \  A  2 
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that  111*  roceivod  the  cordon  hlen  as  a  kind  of  aekiiowlv 
of  his  sorvici  s. 

S)ii  of  a  favourite  of  Louis  XI II,  Saim-Sinion, 

bv  his  position  and  Ids  education,  liad  the  best  (^j>|)ortuiiit v  uf 
observing  the  nuircli  of  governiiieiit,  and  of  reading  tin*  intiiijius 
and  petty  transactions  which  not  only  constitute  the  life  of  a 
court,  but  even  also  detennine  in  many  cases  the  annals  of  a 
nation.  We  know  what  excellent  use  he  made  of  the  cii- 
cumstances  amidst  which  he  was  jdaced.  His  ^leinoirs  bej^iu- 
ning  with  the  year  lG‘dd,  bring  us  down  to  l7‘Jd,  and  thus 
include  the  most  eventful  period  in  the  histoiy' of  tin'  I'reneh 
monarchy.  AVhen  we  think,  for  a  moment,  of  the  cireum- 
stances  which  took  ])lace  within  that  interval, — the  di'velopiin  nt 
of  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  ])ersecution  of  the  rrote>taiits 
and  the  .lansenists,  Harlborouglds  camt>aigns,  the  glo«uiiy 
catastroph(‘s  which  d«‘ciinated  the  royal  family,  Law’s  system, 
the  regency,  and  the  orgies  of  the  Pahds  Koytil, — wlu'ii  we  take 
all  this  in  consideration,  we  cannot  much  wonder  at  lliuliiiir 
s«‘V(‘iity,  nay,  sonu'times  harshness,  in  thi‘  reiniidseeiiees  (»f  a 
writer  who  was  a  dei'ply  religious  man,  the  intiinali'  fiic'iul  of 
the  Abbe  de  llance,  and  who  would  not  tuk(‘  up  tiu'  pi'ii  to 
writ(‘  tlu'  memoirs  of  his  own  life  before  he  had  seeured  the 
approval  of  his  conscit'iice  and  of  his  spiritual  advist'is.  The 
jHU  trait  which  Saint-Simon  has  left  us  of  the  Duke  of  Ihirguiuly 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  portions  of  his  Mi'inoirs,  because 
it  illustrates  in  a  vivid  manner  the  power  of  the'  grace  of  (Jed 
in  converting  the  soul. 


“ 'fliis  prince,  the  indubitable  and  aft(‘r\vards  the  j)rt'smu{)tl\e 
]u‘ir  to  tlu'  crown,  was  btu'ii  an  object  of  terroi*,  and  his  I'arly  \outii 
made  peoph*  tremble;  hard-hearted,  and  giving  way  to  the  liiudiot 
trans|>orts  of  passion,  ('ven  against  inanimalt'  objects;  iiiijuiueus 
with  rage,  iiieai'able  of  bearing  tbe  slighti'st  resislaiiei',  t‘\eu  troiu 
time  and  llu‘  elements,  N>ithout  getting  into  such  a  lui‘\  that  lii:? 
atti'iidants  wi're  afraid  lest  be  should  do  to  liimst'lf  soiiu'  great  beilily 
injury;  t‘\cessively  obstinate,  and  to  tlio  last  degree  eager  in  the 
pursuit  i)f  evmy  kind  of  pleasure,  lie  lovi'd  wine  and  gooil  li\iag. 
was  passionately  fond  of  hunting,  of  music,  and  of  gambling;  when 
at  play,  he  couUl  not  bear  to  lose,  lumce  the  dangi'r  of  engaging  in 
aiiN  ganu*  with  him  was  extri'ine.  In  short,  lit*  was  tlu'slavt*  ot  every 
pa^^ioii,  and  carrit'd  a  wav  by  all  kinds  of  pleasurt*  ;  he  was  ellen 
fierct*,  ami  naturally  dispost'd  to  cruelty  ;  he  was  cutting  in  his  jests, 
ami  t unit'd  pe»iple  into  ritlicule  with  an  accuracy  that  wa."  evir- 
wht'lming.  I'rom  the  height  t>f  heavt'ii,  lu*  looked  upt»n  iin'ii  as 
atoms  to  wluun  he  bort*  no  rt'semblance,  whot'ver  they  might  hr- 
His  brothers  scarcely  appt'art'd  to  him  tt)  ticeupv  an  intt'riiietiiato 
place  between  himself  and  the  human  race,  although  it  had  always 
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Ivon  intondod  tlinl  tlu*  throe  should  ho  t'duoatod  toi^othor,  on  the 
principle  of  porttvt  tHjuality.  Ilis  wit  and  saj^aoity  W(‘ro  uniformly 
brilliant ;  ami  oven  in  the  midst  of  his  rajj^o,  his  answers  wore 
astonisbinix.  Ilis  n'asonini^s  wore  always  dirootod  to  the  exact  ami 
the  profound,  oven  in  the  transports  of  his  passion.'’ 

Such,  in  Ilis  natural  state,  Mas  tlio  prince  who,  aooonling  to 
the  lU’dinaty  course  of  events,  seemed  destined  to  rule  oviu* 
rranoo,  and  to  continue  the  Mork  of  al)s(dutisin  so  completely 
ostahlisliod  by  the  strong  hand  of  Louis  XIV.  AVhat  source  of 
anxit'ty  must  that  youno^  duke  have  been  at  first,  Mdioso  violent 
passions  and  lierv  tom])or,  tiiidiii^  too  often  their  ‘>;ratitications 
in  the  s:ilons  of  Versailh‘s  or  Marli,  would  pr(d)ahlv  ripmi  into 
the  vie(\s  i>f  a  X(‘ro  ! 


Ihit  (lod,  who  is  the  master  of  all  hearts,  and  whose  llolv  Spirit, 
breathes  wlu*r(‘  lie  wills,  performed  mi  this  prince  a  work  of  eouver- 
sioii,  and  hetweeii  the  eiLj;lit«‘ent h  ami  twentiidh  year  of  his  a;j;e,  the 
ohaiiL::i‘  was  aeeomplished.  I'rom  this  abyss  W(‘nt  forth  a.  prince 
all’ahle,  !;('nth‘,  humane,  t(*mperat(%  patitmt,  modest,  penitimt,  and  as 
far  as  was  snitahh'  to  his  eondition,  and  even  Ixyoml  it,  hundile  and 
severe  to  himself,  t^uite  devoted  to  his  duties,  and  umlerstamlinu^ 
tluMU  to  he  immeusi‘,  his  only  care  lieneeforth  was  how  ht‘  shoidd 
conciliate  t (u*  duties  of  a  sou  and  suhjcM't  with  thosi*  to  which  In* 
saw  himsc’lf  desliiieil.  Tin*  short m*ss  of  tin*  day  was  all  his  rei>;ret  ; 
he  pla('«'d  his  whole  stri*u^th  ami  (*ousolatiou  in  pray'or,  ami  sou«j;ht 
his  pri'servatioii  in  the  reading  of  pious  hooks.  His  taste*  for  abstract, 
science*,  anel  his  re‘adiness  in  umlerstamlin^  it,  teiok  up  at  first  mm*h 
et  a  lime*  wliich,  he*  pere*<*iv(*d,  must  be  ele*vole*el  to  the^  ejlitaininu^  eif 
iniurmaliou  about  thiims  e*e)uneete*d  with  his  eaindit ion.  .  .  .  Ib*ini;[ 
a  ne)Vie‘(*  m  the*  (‘xe*rcise.s  e)f  de*veition.  ami  ap[)re*liensn'e  e>l  Ins  we*ak- 
iicss  with  re'spe'ct  to  ple*asure.  In*  was  im*lim*d  at  lirst  (ei  se*e*k  soli¬ 
tude*.  W  atchthlm*ss  ove*r  hinise‘lf — tor  in  his  e*ase*  In*  alleiwe'd  lU) 
excnsi*,  and  t houfj^iit  that  nothiiiii^  should  he*  e*\eiise‘el — imlue*«*d  him 
to  withdraw  intei  his  e*le>se*t  as  an  asylum  not  t(»  be*  e*nte‘re*d  by  any 
person  whateve'r.  Ileiw  stranij^e*  i.s  the*  weirld!  It  wemhl  have; 
<lcte'ste*el  liim  hael  he'  continm'el  in  his  first  e'ondiliem,  and  it  was 
te*?npte*d  te)  despise  him  in  the  seceuid.  ’flu*  prince*  fe*lt  tlii.s,  In* 
he»re*  it,  ami  faste*m*el  with  jen*  this  sort  eif  e)|)|)re»hriiim  te»  the  e-reiss 
of  his  Saviour,  that  he  uii;;ht*l>e*  ashanieel  at  the  hitte*r  rennmihranee* 
^‘f  his  former  pride*.  He;  met  with  what  was  still  inon;  painful — 
the  (hill  and  lieavv  leieiks  eif  his  m*arest  relations. 

c*  kIuiII  not  indulp^e  any  furtlier  in  epiotation  Irenn  Saint- 
J^imon.  We  nnVdit  have  seen  Louis  XIW  with  liis  outside* 
de‘votie>Ti.s  and  rej^ularitv  ina  devotion  ct  sa  rhjntarlfe  d'rcorce) 
<>tlhiid(Ml  at  the  manifesfations  of  a  p:cnuiu(*  ])ie*ty  which  lorim*d 
so  prriect  a  contra.st  to  the  "ildt‘el  eornqitionH  eif  the  cenirt. 

ini^ht  liave  seen  the  charms  of  the  Duchess  eif  Ihir^iindy, 
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the  unbridled  iiiipudeiiee  (les  hiiportiimivseffreueefi)  of  tlie  ladiw 
about  her,  the  jokes  of  the  king,  and  the  renionstraiicvs  of 
Madame  de  Maintcnon  [la  dk'otc  fee) — everything,  in  short, 
employed  for  the  j)urpose  of  quenching  the  religious  Ibrvour  of 
the  young  duke.  These  base,  abominable,  and  infernal  inaclii- 
nations  were  of  no  avail,  and  at  last  the  hand  of  God  punished 
those  who  bad  devised  them,  by  removing  from  the  midst  of  a 
prod i gate  court  the  only  prince  in  the  whole  royal  family  cal- 
culated  to  wear  the  crown.  When  an  honest  man  has  to  wit¬ 
ness  and  to  relate  scenes  sad  as  the  one  we  have  just  boon 
relating,  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  pen  should 
sometimes  be  dipped  in  “  gall  and  wormwood  like  Molh're’s 
Aleeste,  he  entertains 

“  Ces  bailies  vigoureuses 
(^ue  doit  donner  le  vice  aux  ames  vortucuses.” 

With  all  liis  defects  Saint-Simon  is  the  great  authority  for  the 
liistory  of  tlie  reign  of  Louis  XIV^.,  and  of  tlie  Kegenev. 
Time  has  rather  added  to,  than  detracted  from,  the  reputation 
his  Memoirs  so  justly  enjoy  ;  and  to  sum  up  this  short  review 
with  tlie  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  competent  eritities  :  “  <  ”est 
la  plume  la  plus  here,  la  plus  libre,  la  plus  honnete,  la  plus 
vigoureusement  trempee,  et  la  ])lus  eblouissaiite ;  et  ce  due  et 
pair.  .  .  .  so  trouve  etre  aujourd’hui,  entre  Moliere  et  Bo^suet 
(un  peu  au  dessous  je  le  sais,  mais  entre  les  deux  certainment). 
line  des  premieres  gloires  de  la  France.’’* 


Art.  III.— modern  JUDAISM. 

1.  I  he  Jewish  Faith  :  its  Spiritual  Consolation^  MoeaJ  OuoUoK'f'^ 

and  Immortal  ITope.  With  a  Jlrief  ^otiee  of  the  Feasons  for 
manp  oj  its  Ordinanees  and  Prohibitions.  iW  Grace  Aguilar. 
London  :  Groombridge  &  Sons.  5007  (ISIG). 

2.  i<hema  )  israef  the  Spirit  of  Judaism.  By  (»race  Aguilar. 

Kditi'd  by  Isaac  lieeser.  2nd  edit.  Philadelphia:  .le^^i^h 
I'ublication  Society.  5(300. 

d.  'I hr  Jewish  Chronicle  and  Hebrew  Observer.  .1  H  eekly  Ac/'^- 
paper.  London:  Published  and  Printed  by  Dr.  A.  Inuiisch. 

L  Monatssehrift  fur  Oesehichte  nnd  U  issensehaft  des  Judrnthiun*- 
I  liter  Mitwirkung  mehrerer  Gelehrten^  herausprpelt  n 
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Ohn'rahhiiirr.  Dr.  /.  Fninkol.  {Moiifhli/  Journal  for  the  ///a- 
tory  and  Science  of  Judaism,  kklitod  by  Kjibbi  Dr.  /.  Frankel, 
a.ssi.sted  by  other  A’(iivo/.s.)  Feipsie:  11.  Hunger. 

5.  Joseph  the  Jcie :  a  Tale  Pounded  on  P\icts.  Fv  tlie  Author  of 
“  Mary  ^lathiesou.”  Edliibur;;h  :  W.  Olinbant  Sons.  ISoT. 


The  history  of  inuii’s  opinions  is  the  history  of  man.  Viewed 
in  the  li^ht  of  eternal  truth,  the  one  emhodies  and  explains  the 
other.  Hist(»rical  facts  are  Divine  hieroglyphics,  d'he  mere 
annalist  may  copy  tliem,  hut  he  only  who  has  studied  their 
meaning  and  mastered  their  language  can  understand  them. 
History  would  be  an  insoluble  riddle,  leaving  the  student  a 
prey  alternately  to  a  mad  calculation  of  chances,  or  to  the 
despair  of  fatalism,  wore  it  not  that  wo  believed  in  the  deep 
Waring  of  facts,  in  the  solemn  import  of  evt'iits,  in  the  great 
purposes  to  which  nations  are  individually  subservient,  and  in 
the  eombination  of  all  towards  truly  Divine  ends.  A  man  is 
born;  he  lives  and  dies.  He  is  not  a  chance-bud  on  the  great 
tree  of  life;  he  is  meant  to  serve  some  great  moral  purpose, — 
h(‘  (Mubodies  some  great  moral  iihai.  And,  d(*s])ite  the  egotism 
of  ino(h*rn  society,  the  hypocrisy,  callousness,  and  sidlishnc'ss  of 
the  many,  this  great  idea  is  embodied,  and  this  moral  ])urpose 
shall  be  accomplished;  for  “the  Ford  reigneth.”  Nations  are 
born;  they  live  and  die.  Their  birth  constitutes  an  era,  their 
life  weaves  the  texture  of  events,  their  death  marks  a  rt'volu- 
tion  in  history.  Wlien  they  have  served  their  purposci  they 
arc  (‘ithi'r  absorbed  in  the  great  family  of  p(‘Oj)les,  whose  educa¬ 
tion  and  destiny  they  have  advanct'd  another  stage,  or  liny 
fall  and  perish.  In  this  great  historical  develo])inent  cv(‘n  the 
wrongs  and  sins,  the  faults  and  foibles  of  mankind,  are  in  tbe 
providence  ot  (lod  made  subservient  to  Ilisown  bl  ight  and  Indy 
purposes.  To  study  history  without  religion  is,  therefore,  to  he 
alike  ignoiiint,  unthinking,  and  unfeeling.  As  at  tirst  when  the 
Works  of  IJis  hand  sjirung  trom  Ilis  cnaitivc  Word,  so  still  does 
Hi  s  working  proclaim  His  piesence  and  declarti  Ilis  glory.  e 
believe  in  God;  therefore,  we  bt‘li(‘ve  in  man.  Ilisloiy  is  not  a 
skolrton  ;  it  is  an  organism  teeming  with  life,  and  that  life  is 
Divine. 

Gne  by  one  have  the  nations  of  antiipiity  Ihmmi  gathered  to 
their  lathers.  Flach  in  its  historv'  had  embodied  its  own  id('a, 
subs(*rved  its  own  pur])os(*, — had  sprung,  blossom(*d,  borne  fruit, 
and  then  withered.  Not  all  the  efforts  of  genius  or  of  power 
could  arrest  its  cours(*,  or  stav  its  termination.  Each  sunk 
into  clay  when  the  spirit  which  had  aniinateil  it  had  fh^l.  1  he 
gieat  flood  of  popular  migrations  which  marked  tbe  close  of 
the  Uuinan  Empire,  covered  the  face  of  the  aiicii  nt  worhl,  and 
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all  that  formerly  had  breath  perished  in  its  waters.  Anil 
once  a«:ain  is  the  world  beeominn^  old,  and  anotlier  iloo.l  is 
threatening  to  overwhelm  it.  It  is  not  only  the  moral  aiui 
int(*lleetual  stat('  of  the  nations,  but  even  tlu'ir  ])hysical  and 
|>oIitieal  as|H‘et  whieh  imprt'ss  this  feelino*  upon  us.  Tlu‘  rn  neh 
Jvevolution  only  destroyed  the  politieal  Halud  of  nuMh'rn  tinus, 
and  s<‘att('rcMl  the  proud  boasters.  lUit  the  immoralitv,  the 
liollowness,  unreality,  and  sedtishness  of  men,  throaliii  us 
speedily  with  a  storm  which  only  the  ark  will  lu;  aide  t«> 
outride.  Hut  this,  not  till  eyery  purpose  has  lurn  aeroiu- 
plished,  and  every  idea  which  history  was  to  embody  has  Ikcu 
evolved. 

Tu'o  institutions  only  and  o)w  nation  have  .survived  the  wnck 
of  the  past.  Tlu  'se  institutions  are  the  Church  and  the  Syna- 
jxo^j^iie ;  that  nation  is  Israel.  Yet  are  tludr  principles  and 
their  history  vastly  dillerent.  The  Church  tunbodics  lh«‘  prin- 
eiple  of  lite.  Modt'rn  society,  modern  histoiy,  m(»dern  art  and 
sei(‘nc(‘,  are  ('ss(*nti;illy  hers, — what  is  ^ood  and  lastini::  in  the 
pa.st  ami  presiait  slie  claims  as  her  otlspiiii",  and  she  points  te 
the  futur(‘  wlien‘  all  shall  be  j^ood  and  lastinjj:,  and  all  >hall  1m' 
hers.  It  was  Christianity  which  thinned  the  forests,  tilh'cl  the 
•rround,  built  tin'  cities,  instituted  the  schoeds,  devidoj)ed  the 
intellect,  raistnl  the  moral  leidin<^s,  knit  the  bonds  (d‘ society, 
fouinh'd  home,  taui»ht  duty,  instilled  h(i|H',  ^ave  faith  and  l(»vc, 
— and  in  heart  and  life,  in  the  individual  and  in  the  nation, 
ever  pointed  onwards  and  n})wards.  ( diristianity  necd'^  no 
apolo^eti(‘s :  all  history  is  its  j^reat  Amen,  plan’s  Ionic  has 
always  appt'arcd  to  ns  small  indeed,  and  that  in  proportion  as 
he  t'steenn'd  it  d'he  arirnments  of  infldi'lity  and  the 

snppos(’d  inductions  (d’  its  scii'iice  are  like  tlie  wailinj::  <*1  a  hal>e 
in  prc'sence  of  a  mij^hty  cataract.  Natures  may  be  dilfeiently 
eonstit ut('d.  We  intert'ere  not  with  any  man  ;  w(‘  only  state  it 
as  onr  own  conviction,  that  Christianity  needs  no  ar^nnicnta- 
tive  proof — tt  is  d  fact.  Your  ajudogetics  au'  like  lighting 
n  candle  in  bright  sunlight — it  will  not,  it  cannot,  illumine 
a  world.  Christianity  lu'eds  no  confirmation.  To  tin'  Chris¬ 
tian,  it  is  an  ’nitenml  fact  :  to  (‘very  thinking  obs«'rM'r,  to 
the  stinh'iit  of  history,  it  is  an  externa!  fact,  mysterious 
iinh'iMl,  y(‘t  real  and  ett'inal.  We  can'  not  at  present  hoir  you 
cluxvse  to  explain,  or  whether  you  do  not  choose  to  ixjdain 
it  at  all,  yet  it*  (iod  has  lu'wn  anything  on  the  n^cks  id  tiir.c, 
grav(*n  anything  in  the  events  of  history,  it  is  that  Christianity 
is  rt'al  ami  true. 

(  hristianity  is  true,  and  heiu'('  living.  Its  vitality  has  beconic 
that  ot  th.e  world — it  lives,  and  therefore  give  s  lite  ;  it  trains 
the  centn*  ot  all  intluence,  the  source  of  all  trenuine  and  lastiUo 
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(lovolopinoiit.  On  tlio  other  liand,  it  caDiiot  be  said  that 
Judaism,  in  the  ])roper  aeecjRation  of  the  term,  lias  within  it 
the  ‘jerm  of  vitality.  The  8yna<^o^ue  eontiiuu's  to  (\risf,  but 
Judaism  does  not  /ivo.  Let  it  be  understood — and  W(‘  mean¬ 
time  merely  state  it — that  we  draw  a  broad  line  of  distinetion 
betwi'im  Judaism  and  the  reli^^ion  of  the  Old  Testament.  Of 
the  former  we  assert,  that  if  ever  it  ])ossess(‘d  a  distinetive 
vitality  it  has  lono;  ere  this  eeased.  Kiirhteen  hundri'd  yimrs 
and  mori'  have  now  ela])sed  siiiee  the  nation  was  seatteivd, — 
since  throui^hoiit  the  known  p;lobe  ^loses’s  seat  rose  in  every 
])laee,  and  the  messeufj^ei’s  I’rom  another  land,  and  the  ri'pn'seii- 
tativ(‘s  of  another  race  min^h'd  as  stranj::ers  amonj:;  the  (um- 
tiles.  Tlu'  same  traditions  are  still  held,  the  sanu'  formnhiri(‘S 
are  still  ns(‘d,  the  sons  meet,  they  say  and  think  what  tludr 
fathers  had  said  and  thon<2^ht ;  but  their  infliKUiei*  on  the  a<j^e 
and  on  the  num  around  tlu'm  is  hojH'h'ssly  and  ludjilessly  i^oiu'. 
A\  t*  lately  stood  in  oiu'  of  the  oldest  ot*  tlu'se  svnaji’ojrues,  the 
way  to  which  led  through  the  narrow  strei't  when'  their  fathers 
and  forefathers  had  lived  and  sulfered.  A  low  jiortieo,  adomu'd 
with  till'  pi'enliarly  eastern  fxts-rrlirf's^  led  bito  ihi'  interior — 
cold,  danij),  dark,  llelore  the  “holy  ])laee”  two  lamps  had 
huriu'd  tor  eenturies  in  remembrance  of  two  who  by  tlu'ii’  noble 
sell -devotion  had  pri'servi'd  the  community.  Wi'  had  visitrd 
the  oldest  »l('wish  community  of  (ii*rmany — we  had  stood  hi'lbre 
the  chair  Irom  which  oni'  of  their  p^reati'st  rabbins  had  tauj^ht. 
but  what  is  the  truth  ol*  which  these  mi'ii  have  bi'eii  the  mar¬ 
tyrs,  what  is  till'  life  of  which  they  were  the  hearers,  where 
the  iiitlueiiee  which  tlii'y  have  projia^ated  ?  J'he  people  cluiii^ 
to  an  iih'a,  the  rabbins  wrote  and  disputi'd,  the  men  con¬ 
tinued  the  old  forms  and  sutlered  for  and  with  them  ;  but 
wlii're  are  the  rrsu/fs^  and  where  is  the  n'ithncc  of  their 
vitality  I"  A  ])rineiple  which  does  not  yirc  ri  fe  does  not  hrv ; 
and  so  far  as  the  world  is  concerned,  Judaism  has  bei'ii 
buried  eighteen  hundred  years  a;j;‘o  and  mori'.  Its  |nofessors 
have  evei*  since  i>;one  about  in  the  world  as  mutes  and  inoui’ners, 
and  every  suceessive  year  the  lahhins  have  preaehed  its  funeral 


Ki'iinon. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  circumstance  to  which  we  have 
referred  is  due  to  the  relentless  persecutions  ol  the  Middle 
Ap^es,  or  to  the  ])olitical  disadvaiitajj^es  under  which,  in  part, 
tbiy  still  lahour.  It  is  the  characteristic  mark  of  a  spiritual 
life-principle  that  outward  circunistanecs  do  not  overeonie  it, 
but  the  reverse.  Ni'vcr  had  (  hristianity  exercised  a  deejier 
influence  on  mankind,  never  had  the  leaven  of  the  (io>]>el 
acted  more  powerfully  on  the  whole  lump  of  society  than  when 
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Its  liuinl.le  ibilowcrs  wcr(>  most  pcrsocufod  iurl  tl. 
tlio  earth  Lad  eonsj.ired  to  crush  and  annihilate  it.  ^  1 1 ’"'l?  v 
•luiiaiMii  has  a  J)iviiie  mission,  whut  is  if  >  J  i 
]W  I.., 

troin  the  domain  of  faet  into  that  ..f  vr,,  i  .•  '  ^ 

.ion.  n,,  £t- 

some  would  maintain,  their  mission  eoTwIvi  •  •  ‘ 

‘I""*  a  manner  diflerent  “n -^1  J  ‘  T"""'" 
the  only  eorreet  manner,  then  where  ’  e  U-  in  i"‘ 

tvsults  of  this  hiol.  and  holy  vocation  and  wh  if;!,;!’-  tl  ' 

once  Whieli,  m  Mis  or  i„  other  resneet  tl.  i  ‘ 

answer-'vi  back  tl.e 

in  ordtT  to  1h‘  kont  i  1 

•lelil.-nient.  t.'od  hat!  s.d  theni  ai')ar7toT/‘'lr'‘'*'‘' 

nations.  I'n  to  a  eerf  n'n  .  '  .  •*  *  /  •  .  ' *  "“'sseinrers  to  the 

ooutimied.  a‘n.1  then  it  e  ..S‘  iTi!  noi 

•loath  of  .lesns.  AlterTha/' He  !!*•  '/*/  1^'“** 

temple'  lie  tint  in  t'l  i’  |bat  had  opened  closed  their 

hail  oiven  Ikies  i,  f  t  ^‘'•'>’'‘‘fos  abrogated  them;  He  that 

inissh.muies  e  ,  .y  .  '»'>•!  had  sent  then,  fo.tl, 

'*«  look  at  this  “H  cdMda  ‘T 

pied  by  the  (^hureb  h,  Vl  l'la<  o  was  heneelorih  .hcii- 

cM.iissaries  yi'  th  ,  ‘/•‘’i  Aa/arenes.  by  the 

KH.lishness.  (  lieerfulhwl.rw*  *  "‘T  ‘t  '‘'"“'blmo- block  and 
Now  Tt‘sf*iini>Tit  *  ^  ^?raiit  that  flio  n  lioion  ol‘ the 

reali/atioii  olAhat'^f  (  d  r'' /tilt 'Jhis‘1  '’‘’'‘i"!”''''"' 
pi-oves  that  wh'it  w-.s  /,  V-  *  "*  ^''is  \ery  eireiimstanee  only 

those  who  leavened  f P  .  ^ 

prophets  on  wl.  r  ii*^  *  were  the  real  snecessors  of  the 
Hioil.  (Incv  mi  l'  ^  'i‘"’  <Iov()lv(‘(l  tlu'ir  misS. 

(’liristiunitv  Jn'^torv  is  tlio  cloart\st  evidcaico  of 

i‘ontinu(%^anVw/n  imssion  is  <?ono,  flie  Jewish  poojilo  still 
J'hov  haVe  siiw*  •'  to  tlu‘  end  of  history. 

A;res:  they  aro  ^  perseeiif ions  of  the  .Middle 

of  inUdlipaua'  or  '  tower  in  nunilH'rs,  nor  weaker  in  jxiiiit 
favouml.  It  is  inter ‘7*^^  tliaii  they  were  wlu  n  most 

of  their  intelkvtiiMl  mid  instructive  to  study  tlie  recordsi 

‘  o.  A  series  of  thinkers  the  most  acute, 
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—of  men  the  most  deeply  versed  in  medical,  philosophical, 
mathematical,  and  other  lore, — n  multitude  of  martyrs  the  most 
noble,  taken  from  all  ranks,  from  every  a-'e,  and  from  (-aeh  sex, 
—a  singular  mental  versatility,  energy,  and  depth,  moral 
streno-tli^  fortitude,  and  true  heroism,  in  eminent  (h'grcH',  meet 
us  ewrvwhere.  Even  since  their  dispersion,  Kurojte  and  the 
world  owes  much  to  them.  Among  the  greatest  statesmen,  the 
mo.st  ehapient  writers,  the  most  inspired  prets,  the  most  gifted 
artists,  we  discover  the  names  and  the  desiamdants  of  Hebrews. 
Nor  arc  we  disposed  to  view  their  mercantile  pre-occupations, 
as  is  too  frcipiently  done,  in  the  light  of  a  reproach.  Irrcsp'c- 
tiveof  the  fact  that  their  social  circumstances  forced  them  to 
resort  to  it,  and  that  comparing  the  proportional  nninhers  of 
.lews  and  of  (ientiles  engaged,  the  former  eonduet  themselves 
with  cipial,  if  not  greater,  virtue  and  uprightness,  cominerce 
is  not  in  itself  a  mean  thing.  More,  jierhaps,  than  anything 
else,  it  connects  nation  with  nation,  man  with  man;  it  spans 
distances,  it  breaks  down  jireiudices,  it  enlarges  tlu^  horizon,  it 
is  the  i.ioneer  of  civilization.  Still,  although  they  are  more 
nuinoroiis,  as  ,  tiiid  in  possi'ssion  ot  as  many  oloinonts 

of  moral  strcnij^tli  and  ontluisiasm,  than  at  any  prt'N  ions  ptn icx  , 
.ludaisin  has  continued  a  more  name,  not  a  r(‘ulity.  hat  in  tlnur 
civilization  was  Jewiah^  or  distuictivebj  rclnjiofts,  has  lelt  no  imyiess 
on  the  world,  and  wliat  lias  left  its  impress  is  not  Jeinsh  or 
distinctively  reli[i;ious.  Since  the  destruction  ot  »leiusaem, 
Judaism  has  played  no  part  in  the  history  ot  the  ^^ol  <  » 
and  so  far  as  men  p^enerallv  are  concerni'd,  it  has  Ix'cn  (mai  . 

The  reason  of  all  this ‘is  evident.  A  little  rc  th'ction  will 
convince  us  that  the  form  in  which  reliji^ion  a])p<‘ared  list 
under  the  Old  Testament  was  national  and  pirparatory.  I  he 
truth  of  Ood  which  underlaid  this  disi>ensation  was,  indeed, 
eternal,  and  as  the  very  idea  ot  revealed  religion  imp  les, 
meant  to  apply  to  all  nations.  Ihit  would  it  have  heen  ])ossi  >  < , 
or  was  it  inttmded  that  all  nations  should  In'CMUiie  piost  \  (  s  o 
the  Jewi.sh  faith?  Tt  was  characteristic  of  that  diK])onsation, 
ths 

nations, 

ministrations  were  pmiwi  ...v..  ... 

these  (conditions  arc  so  thoroughly  opjiosed 
uiiivcrsiil  spread,  that  we  caimot  believe  any  thinking  i«‘rsoii 
will  maintain  that  .ludaism  was  ever  intended  to  1m^  '7'""'*' ' , 

the  world.  Now,  when  .Icrusalcm  is  destroyed,  and  the  Ian  I 
lai.l  waste,  the  religion  of  the  Old  Test  ament  has  iKSs.nie 
an  iiiipossihilitv.  ’"c  maintain,  on  Hihlical  bT"*"'''!’ /  , 

sucritice.s  are  the  central  point  oi  .ludaism.  Het  i  no  h 
that  other  rites  may  be  substituted  in  their  loom. 


hc.Iewisli  faith  It  was  eharacteiistic  of  that  disiiciiKatioii. 
hat  it  shut  out  its  iirofessors  Irom  iiiterinin^linj:;  i  n* 
lations,  that  it  remaim‘<l  cimtiiuHl  to  Ihih^stino,  am  ui  i  s 
ninistratioiis  were  luTformed  hy  an  Aaroiiic  pi  li  st  lotx  ‘  / 
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M08OS,  wliicli  is  tlio  text-book  of  Judaism,  does  not  nuvwlKTe 
Innt  at  this,  nor  d(»  tlie  statements  of  some  of  the  as 

to  tlie  j)rolitlessness  of  saerifiees  witluuit  faitli  jind  olh'ilii-iuT, 
im])ly  eitlier  tliat  saeriliccs  were  either  in  thems('lvi's  uniinjK»r- 
tant,  or  that  they  were  secondary.  Sueli  di'clarations  onlv 
showed  tliat  the  non-helievinu:  and  unrt'])(‘ntant,  to  whom 
saeritiees  were  a  mere  form  hy  which  to  |)roj)itiat(‘  tlie  Di  itv, 
liad  ij^nored  and  misunderstood  the  spiritual  import  of  thcsi' 
rites.  They  indicate  the  s])irituality,  hut  not  the  futuie  ahrou^a. 
tion,  of  .sacrifices.  If,  then,  sacrifices  formed  the  central  part 
of  the  Mosaic  dispcaisatiou  (and  we  challenji^e  contradiction  on 
this  point),  their  necessary  eesstition  has  renderi'd,  not  only  the 
Judaizin<jt  world,  hut  even  the  continuama'  of  Musair 

.ludaism,  an  impossibility. 

I  hit  W(*  are  ari^RiifUt  R  point  which  probably  few,  i  vt  n  of  tlu* 
most  enthusiastic  Jews,  will  care  to  maintain.  .tucicut 
Judaism  was  mendy  national  and  tem])orary  in  its  foini, 
tnou^li  et(*rnal  and  universal  in  its  truths.  Ihit  mankind 
cannot  he  converted  to  a  national  or  tem])orarv  faith.  Indi'id, 
the  latti'r  must  —  if  Divine  —  hy-and-hye  iMilar<i;(\  s(»  as  t<» 
muhrace  the  w(»rld,  or  else  the  s])irit  will  rise  from  it.  and  leavi* 
it  a  nu'anintj^h'ss  eomjiound  of  empty  eeremonial.  ( diristianity 
profess('s  to  he  that  cnlarn^cnnent  of  the  form,  that  deV(“lo]nnenl 
of  the  religion  of  the  t  )ld  d\'stament,  which  tin'  p]’<»ph(ts 
predicted,  and  which  was  desiLs^iu'd  to  embrace  and  to  tianslorni 
mankind.  Judaism  denies  this  claim,  and  without  eondi'seend* 
iu<;  to  enter  on  tht‘  coirespondimce  hetwemi  t  dd  d'estanH'nt 
prophecy  (as  in  Isaiah,  Danicd,  Zechariali,  M:c.),  and  New  'IVs- 
tament  fact,  points  to  certain  doctriiu's,  such  as  that  of  the 
drinity,  as  difierimt  from  tlu‘  ti'achin^  of  the  f  dd  JVsl ament. 
NN  e  will  not  hme  ent(‘r  upon  a  discussion.  A\  e  helic've  that  the 
t  hi'iNtian  doctrines  ot  sin,  of  the  vicarious  atom'im'nt,  and 
even  of  distinct  Divine  personalities,  are  clearly  dednelhh'  from 
many  ])assa;^cs  in  the  ])roph(‘ts.  We  furtln'r  lndie\'e  that  as 
the  m*w  dispensation  is  an  enlargement  and  devedopment  of  i1r' 
foimer,  much  may  there  he  expi'cted  in  explicit  and  clear  tcTins, 
that  formerly  had  Ihh'Ii  mendv  hinted  at  or  implit'd.  Lastly,  "o 
l)elieve,  that  the  fundamental  ])remises  of  ('ssmitial  aixriM'inont 
ht  tw(H‘U  tlu*  ( dd  and  New  Testament  lu'inp^  once  pi'oved,  sonic 
things,  transeendino;  man’s  intellect,  must  hi*  left  to  faith. 
And  are  there  not  such  things  iu  the  Old  T(*sfament  also.*'  Is 
not  the  saerifiei*  of  Isaac,  tlie  destruction  of  the  ( \inaanit(‘!^» 
aud  even  the  ])urely  eeremonial  character  of  Mosaisui,  only 
iutelli^ihle  throuirh  faith?  What  wen*  so  nniny  stati'ineiits, 
iujunctiims,  and  proplu'cies  to  the  ajje  in  which  they  were 
given,  hut  matters  of  faith?  Jhit  we  have  said  we  will 
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tlifse  points.  Our  lorinor  assertion,  tliat  (^liristianity  is 
an  eiilar^eiiK'iit  of  the  Old  Testament  from  a  national  into  a 
uihvtMsul  relij»ion,  that  develojmient  of  the  Old  Ttvstamenl 
which  tlie  propliets  had  predicted,  and  wliieh  was  meant  t(» 
enihrace  and  to  transform  mankind,  we  prove  by  an  appeal 
to  achtal  fact.  History  testities  that  these  conditions  have  been 
fullillcd  in  Christianity,  and  that  Judaism  lias  not  displayed 
uiiv  vitality  since  tlie  appearance  of  lier  youny;er  sister. 

If  tlic  future  mission  of  Christianity  and  its  results  were'  at 
all  di)uhtful,or  if  the  ])eriod  of  Israel’s  rejection  W(‘re  not  what 
it  has  hcen,  or  could  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  ^^round, 
mie  doubt  mij^ht  still  bi'  cast  on  our  conclusions.  Hut  what 
are  the  facts  of  the  case  ^  connect  tlie  civilization  of  the 

world,  the  taming  of  wild  natiomilities,  the  proi^i*(\ss  of  arts 
and  sciences,  and  tlie  universal  ])revalence  of  p(*ace  and  hapjii- 
iiess,  with  a  general  ditiiision  of  (^hristian  jiriiuuples.  \\"e 
could  not  connt'ct  them  with  Judaism,  even  with  tin*  Old  J’es- 
tainont  form  of  the  truth.  For  were  it  to  pri'vail,  all  mankind 
would  have  to  bo  subject  to  the  Ji*ws,  to  turn  to  Jerusalem, 
and  to  tlie  Aaronic  priesthood,  ’flie  universal  brotherhood 
would  change  into  a  sjiiritual  aristocracy,  Ix'side  which  all  tin* 
nations  would  stand  as  inferior  castes;  religion  would  only 
he  possihh*  in  Falestine ;  the  world  would  be  the  outer  coui  t  i)f 
the  (  lentiles,  and  tin*  Jewish  nation  the  holiest  of  all,  within 
the  veil.  Again,  we  see  that  Christianity  is  continually  rising 
to  deep(‘r  consciousne.ss  of  its  mission  and  m‘jiring  its  goal. 
kv(‘u  the  sneers  of  intidel  suiierliciality,  which  assaih'd  it  titty 
years  ago,  are  now  almost  entiri*ly  sih'iicdl.  On  the  other 
hand,  eighteen  long  centuries  have  passed  over  Israel,  without 
improving  its  position.  AVe  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
insensibility  of  thinking  Israelitii'S  as  to  these  facts.  No 
doubt,  the  destruction  of  J(‘ru>alem  virtually  abrogated  Alosaism, 
by  making  the  religion  of  the  Ih’ntatcucli  iinjjossihle.  A\  ky, 
then,  if  Judaism  b(‘  truth,  did  lb*,  whose  arm  ch*ft  the  Ib*d 
*Soa,  whose  breath  slew  the  army  of  Si'iinacherib,  allow  that 
tweiit  to  take  place?  It  is  .siieer  ignorant  trifling  with  the 
(question,  to  tuiii  round  and  to  sav,  that  tin;  supremacy  of  the 
llonian  power  and  tin*  divisions  oi  the  Fast,  and  not  national 
dn,  were  its  cause.  J^dse  why  did  the  provi(h*nce  of  (  Jod  allow 
till  tliis  y  Whv  did  the  (lod  of  Israel  so  arrange  and  order  the 
relation  of  ev(‘nls?  I’urther,  why’^  has  this  teailul  (h'solation 
f'oiitinucd  ever  since  that  pcimxl  ?  ’  Is  it  said  that  some  grievous 
^nd  yet  unrepenled  sin  hangs  over  tluj  nation  as  a  dark  cloud  of 
judgment,— then  what  is  it?  Surely,  its  character  must  be  as  pal¬ 
pable  u.s  its  judgment.  The  Synagogue  professes  that  imHlern 
Judaism  is  still  the  religion  of  the  Old  icstamont,  for  the  sake  ot 
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whk*li  IIo  (lid  nil  the  wonders,  and  spake  all  the  words  recorded  in 
the  Uihle.  The  Synaj^^o^ne  professes,  that  while  the  ( lentilesenjov 
j>artial  rays  of  the  truth,  the  dews  alone  are  the  (h‘])()sitari«*s  (»f  the 
//7/o/c  truth.  (Jrantinj^  this  tor  the  sake  of  arji^uinent,  what  \vc* 
rejH‘at  is,  tludr  ji^rt'at,  their  ei^htei'ii  centuries’  national  .sin, 
which  has  put  an  arn'st  e(pially  on  the  proj^n‘ss  and  the 
(*xist(*nee  of  dudaism.  No  ‘i:rievous  idolatry  marked  tin*  juaiod 
of  tludr  downfall,  t  hi  the  contrary,  never  had  the  ritt‘s  (^i* 
ndii»ion  Imhui  more  zealously  or  jealously  pe  rformed.  And  (*vcr 
since  that  p(‘ri<Hl  for  eenturies  has  each  eominandnient  hrcii 
painfully  studied  and  punctiliously  observed  ;  idolatry  lias  not 
tarnislu'd  tludr  ndij^^ious  history,  nor  has  sinful  eoinpronii.se 
been  made.  Why  then  has  lli‘  who  would  havi'  sjiared  (‘V(‘n 
Sodom  for  ten  rijj^hteous  men,  not  only  lett  1 1  is  pi'oplc  Idr 
(djifhtiH'n  eenturies  to  be  a  byword  and  a  derision,  hut  in  Mis 
providiMuv  nuulered  their  ndij^ion  im])ossibley  It  is  plain  that 
(dtlu*r  the  Mible  is  not  the  Word  of  (iod,  or  idse  that  modern 
dudaism  (iinnot  1k‘  the  religion  of  the  Mible. 

Tlu*  attmitive  student  of  history  has  only  the  elioice  bctwoeai 
the  i^ro.s.sest  fatalism  and  the  aeknowledo^nu'nt  of  ( ’hristianily ; 
and  this  coiudu.sioii  has  abundant  coniirniatimi.  It  is  altoijcther 
t  iDnieoiis  to  suppose  that  during  the  course  of  tlu'se  ei^hti'cn 
centuries,  tlu*  Syna‘i;o^uc  has  shown  any  tendency  towards 
pro^M*(‘  ss.  It  has  remained  stationary,  if  not  retio^raded.  The 
observances  are  exactly  the  same,  the  interpndat ions  an*  tlu* 
.same,  tlu*  commandments  and  doctrines  are  tlu*  .same,  tlu*  v«*rv 
lanijua^i*  of  their  8ervi(*es  is  the  same, — dead  to  most,  living; 
but  to  few  indet'd.  And  what  is  this  teaehinj^;  but  an  ossitica- 
tion  of  tlu*  <  >1(1  dVstament,  a  mere  d(*velopnu'nt  of  tlu*  for¬ 
malism,  without  any  spirituality!''  We  presume  we  lu'i'd  not 
remind  (nir  readers  that  Talmudism — we  mean  tlu*  teiuh'iu'V  as 
embodied  in  tlu*  Scribes  and  Pharisees — is  ])rof(*sse»lly  of  Miviiu* 
origin.  According  to  its  own  testimony,  it  sprung  from  Mount 
Sinai,  and  was  han(l(*d  down  in  an  unbroken  liiu*  of  tradition,  but 
this  'ralmudism  has  only  to  do  with  the  outward  man,  with  tlu* 
h'ttcr  of  the  commandment.  Leavinjif,  meantime,  out  of  sight 
all  tlu*  su])t*rstitious  and  follies  oc(‘asionally  occurring  in  tlu* 
Ilagada,  and  in  the  Talmud,  the  entire  Mishna*  contains,  with 

*  Tlic  Mislina  contains  the  t(*xt  of  the  traditional  law  ;  the  two  Tahiuid? 
the  intcrprrtation  of  it  ;  the  Hafjada,  religious;  (tpinions  and  st<>ries  inter¬ 
woven  into  the  Uihle  text.  For  full  information  on  all  those  points  we 
n>fer  to  a  volume  on  which  a  critique  appeared  in  this  .lournal,  .luly,  IM-Ji: 
“  Tlie  I  ii^tt»rv  of  the  .Tewisli  Nation,  after  the  Destruction  (tf  .h‘rusah‘in.nn<l(*r 
Titus,  hy  the  Uev.  l>r.  Kdersheini.  (Kdinhuri»h  :  Uonstahle  F'** 
are  hap]\v  to  find  that  this  vahiahle  work  has  already  reached  a  seconn 
editiitn  ;  aiui  a  further  acquaintance  with  its  contents  only  confirms  tne 
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tlic  oxco])tioTi  of  tlio  Pirke  Aboth  (“Sayinp^s  of  tho  Fatlu'rs^* 

_ traditionary  apni>lithe<i:inata),  scarce  one  sentenct'  of  spiritual 

truth.  It  is  simply  an  ossitied  formalism,  or  imu-e  canon-law. 
And  yet  we  have  made  lar^e  deductions.  We  have  kept  out  of  eon- 
sidcration  the  Talmud,  the  Haj^^ada,  and  all  the  wrilinj^s  of  later 
rahhins, — and  what  these  occasionally  contain  only  the  initiated 
know.  AVe  have  taken  modern  dudaism  at  its  source,  where 
hence  it  is  most  pure.  Hut  seriously,  is  this  service  without 
sacritices,  this  system  of  externalism,  this  “tithing  (»f  mint, 
anise,  and  cummin,”  tins  punctilious  “  washing  the  outside  of 
cups  and  ])latters,”  this  boiidap^e  to  ‘Mouch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not,”  the  relip^ion  of  the  Hible  ?  Did  ])ro])h(  ts  ])re(lict 
that  nations  were  to  come  to  ////.s  li^ht,  and  to  this  bri^litiu'ss — 
was  this  to  s])read  universal  ])eace  and  ]ia])pin('ss — is  it  Divine, 
can  it  b(‘  truth,  can  it  be  etc'rnal  ?  D‘  we  really  ask  our¬ 
selves  what  is  rabbinical  Judaism,  and  who  are  the  ^('inline 
representatives  of  the  Syna^ojjue,  we  may  not  ^o  for  an 
answer  to  those  who  have  imbib(*d  (rentile  lore,  or  ado])t(Ml 
(ientile  manners.  We  look  for  the  manifestations  of  Talmudism 
ainonji^  those  whom  probably  most  Hritish  J('ws  wouhl  ridicule 
as  ignorant  bigots.  Hut  will  it  be  said  that  modern  civili¬ 
zation,  that  Fairope  and  the  world  are  to  be  east  in  tlu'  mould 
of  j^enuine  Habbiiiism,  as  represented,  for  example,  by  the 


•lows  of  Poland  or  of  Turkey  ^ 


Vet  such  must  lu*  tin'  eas(',  if 


orthodox  modern  Judaism  is  the  religion  of  the  ( )ld  J\'s- 


tunient,  and  if  the  professions  of  the  Syna^^o^ue  are  correct. 
These  conclusions  cannot,  w('  btdieve,  eyad(‘d.  \\  ('  aie 


aware  tliat  an  attempt  has  lately  Ix'en  made  to  draw  a  line  of 
distinction  hi'tween  the  duty  c>f  those  who  are  born  (lentiles 
and  of  those  who  are  born  J('ws  in  I’eft'nmce  to  exlcunal  obser¬ 


vances.  ( )n  the  one  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  the  A|)()sth\s  taught 
the  Gentiles  Jewisli  truth  in  a  modified  form,  and  that  Christians 
know  in  cons(‘(pience  part  of,  tliou^h  not  the  whoh*,  truth.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  lield  that  the  ceremonial  law  is  not  binding 
on  tlie  (b'ntiles,  but  only  on  the  Jews.  It  is  an  (dd  j)rincipl(‘  of 
Uahhinism  that  tlie  i)ious  of  all  nations  have  share  in  the  world 
to  come.  Hut  wc  can  neither  af^ree  in  one  or  otlnu-  of  th(‘S(‘ 
propositions.  Kvery  impartial  thinker  must  allow  that  if  Judaism 
is  really  truth,  then  C Jiristianity  is  a  j^ross  ])«  rv('rsion  and  a 
horrible  blasphemy.  Puttinp^  aside  the  stati'inont,  which  we 


opinion  wo  have  already  piven,  that  “  if  tlic  second  and  closing  voliiiiic 
shall  0(|ual  the  first,  the  work  must  h(‘Come  the  standard  manual  upon  the 
wihjcct,  and  an  indispcnsahle  addition  to  every  moderately  furnished  thc<do- 
frical  library.”  Indeed,  we  know  of  no  volume  that  contains  an  cfjiial  mass 
of  information,  so  admirably  condensed  and  so  luminously  arranged.— Ki>.‘ 


V 
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laiiilut  l»ut  rt'^ard  as  silly  and  piua-ile  in  tlie  oxtiviiio,  ilu,t 
dosus  had  not  olaimod  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  that  tlie  |Hruliar 
doctrines  (*t‘  (liristiaiiity  had  ori^inati'd  witli  the  tanatical  Tlia- 
risei',  Saul  of  Tarsus,  how  stands  the  case 't  If  inodi'in  JiKlai^m 
is  correct  in  its  propositions,  Christianity  is  farther  from  tlu* 
truth  than  MoliainiiK'danisin,  and  the  Sanlu'drini  wt*re  rii^ht  in 
th(‘ir  condtannation  of  Jesus  and  his  aposths;  the  (Jo^prls  aiv 
a  nuM’e  Invention,  and  the  Kpistles  a  most  })rc‘sninpl iu)us  tritiiinr 
on  till' part  of  religious  deceivers,  lietwi'eii  the  ahsohiti*  truth 
ainl  tin;  absolute  falsehood  of  (’hristiaiiity,  betweiMi  tlu'  M(‘s- 
siahship  and  thi‘  presuinj)tion  of  Ji'sus,  betwtHui  tin*  Divine 
connnission  and  the  dec(‘})tion  ot  the  Aposth‘s,  tln'ie  cannot  ht*  a 
nn*dium.  In  favour  of  which  of  these  alternative's  lies  tlic*  pn*. 
sumption,  ay,  and  the  weight  of  external,  internal,  and  liistorical 
proof y  Ai>:ain,  if  tin*  (*xternalism  of  the  Synaiionin*  is  a  cor- 
ri*et  interpretation  of  the  Hible,  and  is  itself  of  Divine  ori^dii, 
whv  sliould  it  he  bindini»;  on  the  conseieina*  ol*  tin*  Jew  and  not 
on  that  of  tin*  Christian  \V\\y  should  a  si‘ries  of  Divine  onli- 
nanc(*s  be  absolutely  necessary  for  one,  and  ecjually  ne(MlI(‘s>  lor 
anotln*r  nation,  or  how  should  the  mere  aeeidt‘nt  of  birth  and 
education  make  so  vast  a  dilference  ?  Surely,  if  it  i>  matter  of 
such  indiiference  to  the  Christian,  it  cannot  hi*  eti*inallv  ohli- 
i;atory  on  tin*  Ji'W.  Or  are  ])ious  Christians  saved,  no  matter 
what  tln*ir  reli;4:ion  ?  If  so,  then  all  relio-ion  is  eith(*r  in'edKss 
— savi*  for  the  moral  purpost*s  which  religiousness  in  i;‘(*neral  is 
thought  to  si*rve — or  else  Christians  an*  safe  in  tin*  invc'iso 
ratio  ol*  t]n*ir  devoutin*ss.  Cn(h*r  tin*  first  supposition  (my 
relii^ioii  is  nn*iv  matter  of  inditf(‘rence ;  uinh'r  the  si'emid, 
missions  and  pios(*lytizin^  on  the  part  of  tin*  .I(*ws  an*  liighest 
and  holii'st  duties. 

Latt<  rly,  the  parties  in  tin*  SynaLfeji^ue  have  underrfom*  con¬ 
siderable  modilieation,  or,  rather,  a  new  party  has  spnini^:  n]i, 
which  seems  destined  to  swallow  up  tin*  otlni’s.  h\)inn*ily, 
then*  were  tlioM*  who  believed  in  traditionalism,  and  tlioM*  who 
ri*jeeted  it.  Tin*  lii’st  i'oiistit utc'd  the  orthodox,  who,  punctilious 
in  tin*  ext i erne,  observed  all  the  ordinances  of  Kabhini'-m.  flic 
otln*r>  wen*  l>rat*lites  nn'n*ly  in  name,  and  evi'ii  the  name  most 
of  tln*m  hated  and  dn*aded  ;  it  was  their  misfortune,  not  tluir 

clioiee,  to  be  coniiectt'd  with  the  Sviiairoirue.  Thev  would  not 
•  •  *  * 
beconn*  Christians  because  they  wanted  conviction,  and  becaus(* 

tin  y  wen*  afraiil  of  the  scorn  and  the  prejudiet*  which  too  olteii 

— and  in  their  cast*  justly  —  attacln*s  to  ])roselvtis.  Mdueatioii. 

einuiimtances,  and  secret  misgivings,  brought  them  oei’a>ionally 

to  the  Synagogue,  and  perhaps  made  their  death-bed  Jewish, 

but  to  all  intents  and  pur})os(*s  they  were  Deists,  not  Hebrews. 

Such  m*rsons  wouhl  acknowledge  the  beaut  v  of  the  charactu’ of 
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in  oonsistoiu'y  (hoy  sliould  liavo  oondoninod — 
very  nnioli  ns  (hoy  would  have  praised  Mohninnud,  ('onl'iiciiis, 
or  Zoroastor.  Tlioir  crc'od  was  tliat  of  iiidilloroiilisin  ;  thoir 
Judaism  below  zero.  Ihit  inattc'rs  are  oliani^ing.  It  is  a  tact 
that,  witli  {i})proacliin^  civilization  and  the  ])ro^ress  of  educa¬ 
tion,  old  Kahhinisin  is  vanisliinj^  ;  it  is  oipially  true  that,  as 
iVoin  (he  (Jiurch  so  from  the  Synagogiu',  o-ross  Rationalism  is 
nx’odin^.  An  attempt  is  now  made  to  eomhiiio  the  two  hete- 
roijc'iieoiis  elements  into  a  new  party.  The  greatt'st  respect  is 
professed  lor  Rahbinism  and  its  ordinanees,  hut  only  .so  much  is 
brought  forward  as  is  eompatihle  with  imulern  pro^re.ss  ;  other 
things  are  tdther  retained  temj)orarily  or  silently  dropped, 
(it'iitile  seienee  is  studied  alon^  with  flewish,  and  an  amalgam 

of  old  ortliodoxv  and  modern  ideas  is  assaviul.  Rut  what  is 

%  % 

the  foundation  of  this  new  attcnnpt  ?  Aio  doubt,  if  Rabbinism 
he  of  Divine  oriL»'in,  old  ortliodoxv  alone  was  in  the  right  ; 
and,  if  not,  the  whole  fabric  ot*  modern  Judaism  erumbh's  into 
dust.  Represented  as  this  new  party  is,  both  on  the  (\)ntini*nt 
and  in  Rritain,  hymen  of  the  greati'st  inteliigimei*  and  learning, 
its  nienibi'rs  would  repudiati'  tlu'  titleof  innovators,  even  as  tlu'y 
would  refuse  to  idtmtify  themscdvc's  with  tlu'  old  orthodox  .school, 
dlicir  latest  movement  has  been  the  establishment  at  Rrcslau  of  a 
seininaiy  for  training  rabbins  and  teachers.  At  the  lu'ud  of 
this  institution  are  Drs.  b'rankel,  (Iriltz,  and  Rernays, — all  men 
well  known  to  students  of  Ji'wish  literature.  Giuitih'  hairning 
IS  here  combined  with  Ji'wish  lore,  and  old  orthodoxy  (huivc's  a 
new  cultivation  and  new  weajKUis  from  modern  scicuice  and 
niod('rn  idi'as.  Tin*  organ  of  tin*  party  is  the  Moiiaf-^sehri/t  of 
whi(di  we  have  mentioned  the  titl(‘  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
It  we  ar(‘  right  in  our  supposition,  the  conductors  ol*  tin*  rlvaish 
C/oviorlc  Rvmjiathize  with  (liis  movement,  oidy  that  of  cour.se 
jMssiug  ('V(‘nts,  and  the  interests  of  tlu*  .lewisli  jieoph*,  (*ngage 
eiiud  att(‘ntion,  while,  occasionally,  a  “smart,”  but  sonu'times 
hitter,  antagonism  to  what  are  wittily  called  the  “  conver- 
Monist.s/’  apjiears  in  its  cidumns.  A  V(‘ry  ditferent  sjiirit 
hnathes  in  the  pages  of  tlie  late.  Miss  Aguilar, — .so  ])ure,  so 
<‘levat(‘(l,  so  spiritual,  that  we  cannot  but  n'gaid  her  writings  as 

token  for  good.  It  was  our  int(‘ntion,  wh(‘n  wc*  h(‘gan,  to 
iiotice  her  works  in  the  lu’csent  arti(de,  hut  our  limits  will 
i‘<»t  pcMMuit.  Rut  wc  shall  take  an  early  o]ii)v>rtunity  of 
paving  our  heartfelt  tribute*  of  admiration  and  iispect  to 
|his  distinguished  daughter  of  Israel,  oi*  whom  it  may  be  .said, 

‘  Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  hast  excelled 
them  all.” 

As  Miss  Aguilar  claims  our  sympathy  by  hci’  beautiful  and 
^*h*vat(>d  spirituality,  so  the  writers  of  the  J/onafsschri/l  and 
— v<n..  II.  "  HU 
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tlu*  coiidiictors  of  the  Cht'ouicle  coininand  our  respectful 
atteiitiun  by  their  learning  and  ability.  The  Monatssvhrift 
is  seieiititic  in  its  form.  It  records  not  only  the  ]>r(‘sent  state 
of  the  Jews  in  various  countries,  but  their  j)ast  liistorv;  ami 
devotes  sjKrial  attention  to  the  past  and  present  literatim'  of 
the  jK^ople.  Very  freipiently  most  interesting:  historical  ami 
litcuary  notiet's  occur  in  its  columns.  AVe  have  alnuidv  advcrttnl 
to  the  tendency  whiidi  it  represents,  and  the  sjiirit  which  it 
breathes.  Tho  controversial  element  appears  but  verv  rarolv, 
but  when  it  does,  we  <;rieve  to  say,  rather  in  the  form  of  sneers 
than  of  the  thouj^htful  impiiry  which  such  a  subject  deinamls 
and  deserves.  The  Jewis/i  Chronicle  is  conducted  with  eon- 
siderabh'  ability  and  spirit.  Its  editor,  Dr.  Ih'nisch,  is  well 
known  for  several  works,  which,  in  part,  we  have  ali-(‘adv  favour¬ 
ably  intrcHluced  to  our  readers.  The  Jen'ish  Chronicle  is  iiiti'iided 
to  advocati'  the  political  intt'rests  of  Israel,  and  in  ^cuicral  to 
repres(‘nt  that  community.  Some  of  its  columns  are  devoted  t(* 
ndi^ious  subji'cts.  ddie  leadin':  articles  are  ^(‘Uerally  eh'ver 
and  tellinj;*.  The  oidy  objirtion  we  havii  to  oiler  is,  that  it 
indulges  too  mucli  in  a  s[)irit  of  Jew-j^h'ritication,  whiidi  ocea- 
simially  pn'veiits  it  from  taking  an  impartial  and  a  lilxTal 
view  of  thin«::s.  Of  course,  we  arc  prepared  for  oppo>ition  to 
Christianity,  but  we  are  t'cpially  surprisi'd  and  dis|)leascd  at 
its  onslau;^ht  upon  what  are  termed  “  conversionists,”  u])oii  con¬ 
verts,  and,  in  short,  upon  everythin<>:  which  tends  in  the  direction 
ol  tlu'  Church.  A\  ere  this  the  place  for  it,  we  should  have  no 
ditlicultv  in  i'xtractiim  from  its  columns  lanmaiLTC  whiidi  all 
mu.st  feel  to  be  unb('comin^,  and  ar<4;uments  whiidi  a  little  CiUi- 
sideration  must  prove  to  be  pointless.  Lately,  we  wi're  not  a 
little  struck  by  its  disclaimer  of  all  attempts  at  ju'osidytizini!:, 
and  still  more  .so  when  told  ex  cothedrn  that  this  was  the  spirit 
ol  Judaism.  J'he  readers  of  the  New  Testament  know,  and  tlic 
students  of  Jewish  history  and  literatui’e  can  testify,  that  such  is 
not  the  case.  Ih'sidcs,  it  would  ndlect  little  to  the  credit  (d  any 
laith  that  it  lauifessed  itself  non-jiro.selvtizinj^,  while  m  that  ot 
the  J  (‘wish  it  must  indicate  either  a  surrenderor  a  viitual  denial 
ot  the  many  prophecies  which  bear  on  the  conversion  ot  the 
nations.  Hut  if  relij^ious  controversy  is  necessaiy  when  dews 
or  Christians  are  in  earnest,  is  it  not  ])ossibh'  to  conduct  our  eon* 
trover.sy  in  a  ri«i:ht  spirit  ?  .lews  and  Christitnis,  each  party  is 
convinci'd  ot  the  truth  of  its  religion,  and  readv  to  deicnd  it  h' 
appropriate  arguments.  Can  we  not  ^ive  ea(di  otlu'r  cri'dit  l<'r 
hoiu'sty  and  sinci'i  ity,  res]>('ct  and  love  each  otlu'r,  and  yet  all 
the  while  expivss  our  dillerenci's  ?  There'  is,  indeed,  wo  wdl 

know,  a  kind  ot  controver.sy  which  onlv  engenders  bitterness,  am 

leads  to  no  other  result  than  self-gloritication  ;  but  where  tlu 
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object  is  truth,  wliorc  mutual  respect  is  entertained,  and  where 
the  subject  is  the  most  grave  and  important,  there  is  surely  no 
need  tor  tlie  acerbities  and  tlie  meannesses  wliieh  eluiraeterize 
the  low  debater  rather  than  tlie  thinker.  Nor  do  we  despair 
that  the  time  may  yet  he  at  hand  when  bigotry,  ])rejudice,  and 
ignorance  sliall  give  place  to  a  better  aecpiaintanee,  to  a  higher 
appreciation,  and  to  a  closer  intercourse  with  each  other.  Hut 
the  first  and  main  condition  of*  this  desirable  state  is  mutual 
resjiect  and  confidence.  Jews  and  Christians  must  give  up 
sneiTing,  misunderstanding,  misjudging,  and  suspecting  each 
other.  Heart  and  hand  must  be  opened,  it*  cordiality  and 
mutual  recognition  is,  as  we  all  wish  and  pray,  to  take  the 
place  ot*  tbriuer  isolation. 

In  order  to  do  this,  the  Jews  need  mJ  abate  one  iota  of  their 
religious  convictions,  nor  the  (Miristians  one  particle  of  their 
inissionarv  zeal.  Surely  it  were  but  an  indilhutuit  lu'ginniim  of 
mutual  rcspt'ct,  if  we  were  called  upon  to  dissimulate  or  to 
(leprt'ss  our  religious  convictions.  W(',  at  any  rate,  feed  it  (piite 
consistent  with  genuine  esteem  and  affection  for  Isracd,  and 
with  an  unceasing  desin'  to  benefit  them  in  ('Viuy  way,  and  to 
remove  the  last  particle  of  civil  iiUHpiality,  to  pri'servc'  our  own 
religious  belief,  and  even  to  increase  our  supjxu’t  of  missionary 
etforts.  Til  is  is  also  the  spirit  of  the  little  volume  eiitith'd, 
“Joseph  the  J(‘w,^’  to  which  we  have  ref(*rivd  in  the  lumding 
of  this  article.  Altliough  not  free  from  deh'cts  which  indicate  a 
want  of  siiflicient  intimacy  with  the  social  habits  of  tlu'  Jews,  the 
interest  is  not  only  sustained  throughout  the  narrativi',  whicli 
details  the  (‘onversion  of  a  Jewish  family  to  ( Jiristianity,  but 
the  tone  is  el('vat(‘d  and  full  of  affeedion  towards  Israel. 


If,  in  conclusion,  we  may  be  allowcsl  to  turn  to  Christians,  we 
would  say — Much  of  the  ])ast  reiiiains  to  be  rcpairc'd,  much  in  tluj 
pres(‘nt  nniiains  to  be  doin'.  The  persecutions  of  the  past  liave 
not  only  had  their  consi'quences  upon  the  J(‘ws,  but  have 
estraiig('d  them  from  us,  and  us  from  them.  To  repair  for  past 
injustice  and  cruelty  is  but  to  discharge  a  ilcbt.  Lid  it  be 
renienihertMl,  that  to  them,  as  the  source,  the  world  owes  its  reli¬ 
gious  training,  its  liistory  and  civilization,  and  mankind  its  life 
nnd  its  liopi'.  And  still  Isi  'acd  is  a  noble  pi'ojih'.  True',  we  believ(‘ 
they  have  rejected  the  ^lessiah,  and  forsaken  the  s])iritualism  of 
the  t dd  Testament  for  the  ext(‘rnalism  of  tradition.  Hut  yet 
they  hav('  within  them  much  tliat  is  holy,  much  that  is  vigorous, 
^>th  in  an  iutell('(‘tual  and  a  moral  resp(‘(d.  d  luy  an*,  and  tliey 
hiiow  themselves  to  be,  a  ])eo]de  whose*  juesent  is  ])regnant.  A 
very  superficial  study  of  the  f  dd  Testament  and  e)f  their  liistory 
"dl  convince  every  one  that  “the*  bringing  in  eif  Israed  will 
yet  be  a.>  life  from  the  dead.’'  Their  verv'faults  and  their  failings 
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iiulicafu  elcineiits  of  stron|^tli,  even  us  their  punislniu  nts  imll- 
cafe  elements  of  nierey. 

We  liave  stated  tliat  oiir  rt'spcct  and  afleetion  for  the  .Icwisli 
jHM)j)]e  will  only  inerease  our  suj)port  of  inissioiiinv  eHorts. 
Churehnu‘11  and  Dissenti'rs  have  eaeh  their  si‘parate  ini>'ions 
which  s('V('rally  claim  and  deserve  our  su])port.  Wedo  not  com- 
init  ourselves  to  an  iinjdieit  a])proval  ol‘ all  their  pn>t  doini:s.  nor 
do  we  say  that  we  believe  their  ])resent  plans  an'  al wavs  the 
best,  t  hi  the  latter  point,  espi'cially,  h't  us  indicati'  an  error  Imt 
too  1‘ommon.  Every  professing  convert  is  not  neci  'SS  arily  sultnl 
for  hecomiiiii;  a  missionary.  In  all  ordinary  (*ascs,  previous 
education  and  habits  are  required.  Indeed,  we  Ix'lieve  this  to 
be  the  most  delicate  and  imjiortant  branch  of  mini-teriul 
labour.  In  all  ordinary  cases,  then,  let  none  he  employe<I  wlioaro 
not  thoroughly  ipialified  by  education  and  characti'r.  Let  everv 
suspicious  movi'inent  he  avoided, — let  controvi'rsy  he  carrie«l  on 
with  all  o})enness  and  lairness, — let  the  missionaiy  he  sucli  us 
to  eommand  the  ri'speet  and  the  affection  of  all  thinhini;  and 
unprt'judici'd  ])ersons  ;  above  all,  let  noiu'  lu'  admitted  to  a 
prolession  of  ( Miristianity  whose  conversion  is  not,  so  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  the  ivsult  of  conviction.  We  havi'  u<>  ftar  of 
success  if  this  plan  won'  faithfully  carri('d  out,  and  if  ( ’iiristians 
well'  ri'spect  fully,  but  bclievinj^ly,  to  enqdoy  the  agency  of  the 
pulpit,  of  the  press,  and  of  visitation,  h'or  a  time,  indeed,  the 
numlx'rs  baptized  mi^ht  be  fewer,  and  yet  the  ri'sult  wouhl  iin- 
nu'diately  Im' treater,  and  eventually  we  sliould  secure  confahmeo. 
and  theiehy  reach  X\\(^  aittimatmn  of  closer  and  mori' allectionate 
intercoursi'.  besides,  who  cares  for  the  numlu'r  of  baptized 
pt'rsons  y  W  {'  wish  to  see  Israditcs  iudn'd^  not  (']ii  i>tians  in 
nami'.  t  tf  the  latter  we  have  suflii'ii'iit  already,  il  not  too 
many.  And  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  individual 
(diristians  have  much  in  their  jiower,  not  only  by  followini*’, 
far  as  possible,  the  advice  we  liave  offered  as  to  intcreoiir>i' 
with  the  .lews,  and  by  supporting  missionary  socii'ties,  hut  hv 
not  demanding  number-results  from  missionary  operations,  and 
particularly,  by  not  either  twaddling  about  or  lioniziui;  in 
drawing-rooms  all  who  pretend  to  be  convi'rts,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  coldly,  harshly,  and  unjustly  suspecting  and  tri'atir? 
them.  Let  common  respect  be  shown,  and  let  common  ]>riidrnci‘ 
be  exercised,  and  we  believe  there  will  be  fewer  marvelKms case? 
for  religious  charlatanry,  but  also  less  deception,  less  sorro\' 
to  till'  heart  of  the  Christian,  and  less  contempt  u})on  tlic  cause 
of  truth. 
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“Tlifit  till'  times  in  which  we  live  have  assumed  a  duhiou^s  and 
portentous  aspect  on  tlie  subject  of  religion,  is  a  fact  u:eiu‘rally 
admitted.  There  are,  indeed,  still  a  few  who  persist  in  closini;  their 
t*yes  to  the  damper  hy  which  we  art*  environed,  and  in  crvini^tmi 
‘  IVace,  peace,  wliere  thi*re  is  no  peace*.’  These  men,  whih*  iislenin^ 
to  tin*  loud  masonry  of  risinu;  churches,  tt)  the  plaudits  of  May 
mcetinjis,  and  to  iht*  far-horne  hum  of  sabbath  or  missionarv  schools 
have  no  ears  for  the  roar  ot  the  tountains  ol  the  ^reat  d/ep  of 
thou'j;ht  which  are  breaking  up  around  them,  or  to  the  noise  of  •  tht* 
mult  it  ndt‘s— tilt*  multitud(‘s’  rapidlv  convening;  in  tin*  Valiev  of 
I)e  cision.  Ihit  he  who  can  abstract  himself  from  i»ean‘r  anti  more 
clamorous  sounds,  and  from  the  pleasing  hut  partial  prospects  imnit*- 
tliatelv  unth‘r  his  (‘ve,  becomes  aware  of  many  ainl  complicated 
dan^(‘rs,  which  seem  dt*epenintjj  into  a  crisis,  darkt‘nin;^  into  a  noon 
of  ni^ht,  above  the  head  of  all  the  churches  of  f'hrist.  I'h'cry  one 
rememhers  the  remarkable  passa<j;e  in  Lord  Chesterlield's  ‘  liciu  rs,’ 
written  in  l'rant‘e  heft)re  the  Revolution,  where  he  expresses  his  ct>n- 
vietion  that  he  is  surrountletl  by  all  the  tokens  anti  symbols  of  a 
falling  empire.  Rut  it  now  implies  no  pretensions  to  prophetic 
insii'ht  for  any  om*  to  declare  that  he  lives  amid  the  ani;nries  of  a 
comini;  r(*lii;ious  convulsion,  to  <*(pial  which  we  must  travt'l  hack 
twenty  e(‘ntnries,  and  which,  like  that  succeeding  tin*  d».ath  of 
(  hrist,  has  hearini^s,  and  promises — consecpiences,  of  traii>cendcnt 
importance  and  unending  interest.” 


AVc*  eannot  hel|)  remarking,  by  tlic  way,  that  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  hen*  given  (perhaps  uinvittingly )  of  the  ]n’ophetic 
j>ietur('  of  “  in  tJio.  vnllcif  of  the  author  has 

furiiish(‘(l  ati  example,  indicating  how*  mueh  nion*  natural  is  the 
symholie  inferpn'tation  of  j>roj)hetic  visions  than  the  literal, 
upon  which  lie  so  strenuously  insists.  He  wctihl  think  it  very 
ridiculous  if  any  one,  after  r(*ading  this  jiassagi*,  were  to  open 
his  window,  and  listen  attentively  for  the  “  nun*  of  the  great 
fountains,”  or  anxiously  look  up  to  the  sky  for  symptoms  of  the 
“  darkening  noon  of  night.”  Vet  this,  ridiculous  as  it  may  Ix', 
would  h(*  in  aeeordanee  with  the  interpn*tation  adopti'd  in 
Mr.  (liltillan’s  closing  chapter,  wdiere  the  valley  of  (h'cisien 
l>e(‘omes  tlu*  lit 'ral  ‘‘valley  of  dezreel,  surroumling  Mi'giddn, 
and  the  closing  scenes  of  the  great  eonte.st  l)(*tw*een  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  and  the  kingdom  of  darkness  are  degraded  into  a 
literal  conflict  of  physical  force,  in  which  the  saints  (having 
forgotten,  we  presume,  their  Master’s  warning,  that  “they  that 
take  the  sword  shall  pc'rish  hv  the  sw’ord  ”)  are  gi'tting  d(*ci- 
dedly  the  worst  of  it  ;  and  are  saved  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  f  hio  whom  Mr.  (iiltillan  presumes  to  call,  in  heathi‘ni>h 
phrase,  “  m/r  ApoUof  and  to  compare  to  Jove  putting  an  end 
to  the  battle  ot  the  giants. 

e  must  do  !Mr.  Giltillan  the  justice  to  say  that  he  h\  no 
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•  •  11  flio  litoril  wlicn  it  is 

moans  a.U.ovos  it.  Tims  ho  <|oos  not 

more  ,  ;inVnariau  sacvitlcos  luuoh,”  h.v  a.lnuttmjj 

tlunk  that  the  not  bo  litoral,  and  may  mit 

that  Iho  hmdmp:  <  ‘  •  i,„ji  ”  (thou<’-h  St.  John  dosonhos 

mto  confine  the  enemy  to  ‘">1  .  if  i,  he 

liiin  as  s//»^  w/'.  '‘!''  ^'  |.  ’ii„io„s  limitation  of  Satan's  i)ower, 

,„hnitte<l  to  h^oreat  Arma.n-.hlon  hatlle."  So. 

maltohis  total  defeat  musi  he  the  literal 

a-raiu,  althonoh  Jerusalenr  o  ino  lu^ 

.lorasalem,  and  A**'  i^n-niu.,  of  tin'  world,  and  disso- 

,,lai„  i,n.se  .leseni.tum  ot  ^  ,  ..  „.,,,,io  oxtra- 

lutionofthev.sddehrmanrent,  issotumn 

ordinary  idiysieal  changes  '  st.,(od ;”  and  the 

main,  although  here,  1'*^'’ ,  .ii„‘  other  wonls,  the 

“new  heavens  and  new  eaitfi  au, 

millenninm.”  ,  •  ,  ,1,0  comnass  of  human  thon;;ht. 

Iftheroaretwo  subjects  m  1'>‘  eo  ra  ,msionate, 

which  it  h(;comes  us  to  appioac  •  sid)stitutiug 

rcveroiul  spirit,  i>roooiuHa^^  laiioios  tor 

imasination  for  ivligious  condition  of  the 

infalhhle  truth,  one  of  t  .  ^  i„t.orpretation  of  the  wewd  ol 
human  raoo,  and  tho  otbu  -  ohastonod  spirit  wo 

tiod.  The  want  of  tins  sohm-  I','’';;;; ’  ".duum^  The 

.•ousider  the  tundamcntal  (  c  u  ,  ^.^^^^1  .jmetest 

oiK-ning  passage  which  wc  hav  J  -  o.xaggerated  tone 

iuthehixdc;  yet,  at  the  verv  ou  s  ,•  iiivi<>'inative  imiires- 

kdrays  that  craving  after  exvi»ement  •  <1  ^ 

sion,  that  love  of  nielodrainatic  ef  ei  •  "'ll,  treating 

infect  at  once  the  author  s  style  and  •  -  n  ^ 

subjects  so  lofty,  dithcult,  1^*  *’,l’  „oiseU‘ss  footfall,  not 

an  author  advancing  with  harei  so  .  .  •  1  No  doubt 

with  the  huskined  strut  and  ’^*‘‘'"1’  *’  ,iy  tlionolit  of  as,  in  a 
the  history  of  our  world  may  ie  re  -..xiootrtoo,  a  solemn 

Certain  sonso,  a  divine  drama  ,  J  *  n  ‘  ,  4.ai.r()i\”  ^bit  it  is 

tragedy,  “purifying  the  ‘ross,  not  the  senses  and 

not  a  melodrama.  It  is  designi  ^  1  ,..,1.1  It  is  not  a  sliow, 
liiiagination,  but  the  reason  ,,„d  genius,  but  an 

hut  a  reality  ;  not  a  ilisplay  ol  _  oro-'i'essive  exercise  of 

actual  unfolding  of  Divine  ‘^harac  e  ‘  1  mistakes  we.  may 
Divine  government.  (  (niscipien  .  ,  ■  ^  „,iite  sure  it  will 

make  as  to  the  grand  a  the  I'xtra- 

1h'  something  more  than  we  V'-' ”.  j  „„y  a  tremendous  and 
ordinary  ehajiter  at  the  close  ol  tins  xoluiiie, 

immnilicmit  sta<j;e-ctl‘oet.  .  unhW'r'ts  bo  m  doidln" 

Mr.  liiimi.,,'.  Kiyie,  .  2  1..I-  n.. 

with,  appears  to  us  to  .sin  grievousl)  ag.nust  „ 
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lx>ok  is  viliiially  a  sorinon,  on  a  errand  scale.  We  cun  tliink  oi' 
few  tliinj^s  more  lo  be  deprecated  than  that  our  yuun^  pn  aclK'i.s 
should  adopt  the  style  ol  it  as  a  model.  It,  imhvd,  it  W(‘ri‘ 
the  style  of  a  youn^  author,  in  his  early  colh';::e  essays,  it 
would  be  full  of  ])romis(*.  It  reminds  one  of  Southey’s  rciniirk 
to  a  youn^  poet,  that  he  thought  he  could  iieviu-  put  his 
embroidiM’v  t(M>  tliick.  It  stands  stifi  with  oold  thrt'ad  and 
jewels,  some  rt‘al,  and  some  paste,  but  all  ^litteriiii^.  liverv 
pa<:;e  almost  blazes  with  fireworks.  livery  sentenci‘  almost 
is  feat  hen  (I  with  a  metaphor,  encumbered  with  a  simile, 
or  painfully  sharpmu'd  to  a  ])oint.  Kvery  now  and  then, 
a  ;^olden  smitmiee,  a  ^lowino^  and  ba])py  li<j^ur(‘,  a  stiikini; 
jind  oiii^ijial  thouj;ht,  prc'vent  (Uie  from  layin<»-  down  the  book; 
but  their  brillianey  is  almost  lost  in  the  wearisome*  <^lare  that 
surrounds  tluuu.  t  )iie  cannot  say  that  the  author  has  a  ^n'al 
command  of  hm^mi^e'  and  fancy;  but  rather,  that  lan<iua;4e  and 
t'a!i(‘y  have  a  j^reat  eommand  of  him.  Throuo^hout,  then*  is  a 
lack  of  si‘lf-rt‘straiiit,  pi’oportion,  and  r(‘]»ose;  while  in  the  mo>t 
brilliant  passaj^es — very  brilliant  some  of  them  are* — tin*  authoi  's 
model  si*ems  to  have  Ixa'ii  his  own  picture  of  Kze'kiel,  “  pursuing;- 
his  lom*ly  way  throu»j:h  the  upp(*r  etlu‘r,  and  ufferhuj  In’s  junUt 
svn'fnin  softened  by  distance,  and  returned  by  tbe  echoes  in 

f  ♦♦ 
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t’hapter  I.,  “A  (Jeneral  View  of  the  IVeseuit  State  of 
(Christianity;”  and  (diapter  II.,  “The  Attitude  ed’  our 
l'r(*s('ni  ( ’hristianity  to  the  principal  energies  at  work  in  that 
Aj»:t*,”  (‘ontain,  it  must  be  admitte'd,  a  great  deal  ol‘  melan* 
e*holy  tiuth.  Hut  it  is  one-sided  truth.  If  the*  causes 
for  grii*l‘  and  alarm  are  not  actually  exaggei'ated,  tlu*  elli'ct 
of  (*xairg(*rat  ion  is  produced  by  overlooking  or  umh'i- 
(*^timating  tlu*  counterbalancing  causes  of  thankfulness  and 
hojH*.  A  picture  which  s<.*dulously  (‘opies  all  tlu*  shades  in  a 
lamNeapt',  but  omits  or  tones  down  its  lights,  is  not.  a  true 
|U('ture.  M»)ri*over,  as  the  writer's  (d)j('ct  is  to  show,  not  «>nl\ 
how  bad  we  an*,  but  how  fast  wean*  getting  worst*,  the  constant 
fallacy  ]>t*rvadt*s  his  r('pr(*sentations,  that  impt*i lection  jtroves 
tlett*rioration.  lb*  takt*s  for  granttd  that  it  has  not  bt't*!!  always 
thu'«i,  and  that  former  times  were  better  than  these.  .Hut  when* 
is  tlu*  pro(»f  ot‘  this  assumption*:'  Doubtless,  no  intelligent 
(  hristian  wlu>  takt's  his  idea  of  what  tlu*  church  td  t  ’hinst  ought 
to  U*,  and  is  t(»  be,  from  the  Hible,  can  suryt'y  without  >urpri>e. 
griet.  and  lamentation  what  it  has  bten,  and  still  is.  Hut  when 
has  this  not  lu'i'u  the  east*  ^  W  heri*  an*  those  bettei*  times, 
whoM*  continued  lustn*  det'pi'iis  the  darkness  of  «)ur  own  *:'  Sixty 
\ears  ago,  when  Nonconformists  were  hooted  at  in  the  streets 
as  they  went  to  meeting;  when  preachers  wen*  pelted  with 
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curses  out  ot‘  villages  where  now  trim  eliapels  are  filhd  witli 
attentive  liearers ;  and  when  Suiiday-seliools  were'  hut  in  tlieir 
iiilanevl^  Or  a  luiiidred  and  twenty  years  ago,  when  Watts 
and  Doddridge  bewailed  the  decay  of  religion;  wlnni  Arianisin 
crept  like  a  pestilence  troiii  ])idpit  to  ])idpit  among  tlie 
Dissenters,  and  the  })reachers  in  the  fistahlishment  gavi'  their 
hoards  stont's  for  bread — a  petritii'd  eod(‘  (d*  ethics,  for  a 
living  gospel;  and  when  popidar  o'ducation,  Ohristian  missions, 
the  distrihution  of  the  Scriptures  to  every  cottage,  and 
their  translation  into  every  tongue,  were  as  yet  undn'amed 
ofl'  Or  still  earlier,  wlien  Ihixter  sounded  his  alarm- 
trumpet  to  careless,  ungodly  ministry?  Or  when  the  ])il- 
griins  of  the  “^lay  Flower”  despaired  of  tluir  count ry,  and 
sought  an  asylum  for  religion  and  freedom  in  anotlu  r  hemispluuv? 
Or  when  (hieen  Elizabeth  was  uniVocking  hisho[)s,  and  putting 
down  Duritan  projdu'syings  ?  ( )r  amid  the  cont  icoersies, 

heresies,  and  corruptions  of  tlu'  tirst  three  e(‘ntui  it‘s  ;  or  the 
long  ages  of  spiritual  night  that  pree(‘d('d  the  stormy  sun-rise 
and  soon-clouded  day  of  the  Deformation  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  in  looking  hack  oji  the  past,  our  cyr  rests  on 
the  luuuntain-tops  that  peer  above  the  clouds,  and  catch  tlu' 
sunshine.  The  dreary  morasses  and  sandy  waste's  that  int(T- 
veiK',  are  hidden  ;  while  to  the  men  wliosci  path  lay  through 
them,  ///CSV'  wi  re  the  promiiu'iit  features  of  the  landscape'  ;  and 

the  fog  and  the  dust  that  rose  from  them  often  hid  the 

mountain-tops  from  view.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  ^Ir.  (1  illlllaids 
lamentation  over  the'  decline  of  the  j)ulj)it,  it  is  to  such  nu'n  as 
Knox,  Daxtc'r,  Dunyan,  Owen,  Howe,  that  his  thoughts  (urn. 
^^IlCle  have  we  such  pi’eaehers  now?  I  hit  docs  any  one 

heli(>vo  tliat  these  men  wc'ie  sani})les  of  tlu'  avtuagi'  jiKaciiing 
el  tluir  (lay?  ( tr,  tliat  if  they  arose  now,  tlu'V  would  he  less 
nselul,  h'ss  j)opular  than  tlu'n  ?  t  that  the  nvivmjc  ol 
preaching  is  not  higlu'i*,  and  its  usefulnc'ss,  on  tlu'  wli(*l(', 
greater  luwv  than  then  ?  Ihiint  as  darkly  as  wi'  may  the 

portrait  of  the  chinch  of  our  ow'ii  ag(‘,  and  evt'ii  admitting  all 
tliat  ^Ir.  Oillillan  says  in  its  disparagi'ini'iit  to  Ix'  just,  it  still 
remains  tnu'  that  lU'ver,  not  evc'ii  in  tlu'  Aposth's’  tinu',  w’as 
the  tiospel  preaclu'd  hy  so  many  tongues,  and  in  so  many  lands 
and  languages.  Never  heloi’i'  did  ( hiristianity  so  jilaiidy  assert 
its  intention  t(»  suhdiu^  the  world,  or  bring  its  guns  so  lully  to 
hear  (though  as  y('t,  it  is  true,  with  hut  impi'iTeel  elieetj  upon 
almost  cvi'iy  form  of  error,  viei',  and  wrong,  tlirougliout  tlu* 
"orld.  \\  hat  is  still  more  important  to  notic(‘,  hceause  iuok* 
easily  tliat  nevei’  hetiu’c  hav('  (lie  piinciples  <d 

^  hristianity  so  (h'lply  and  widelv  imhued  worldly  society.  l‘ar 
^titside  oi  the  ench>sure  of  the  church,  Christian  truth  and 
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Cliristian  nionils  are  iiifluencinj?,  inoro  or  loss  docisivoly,  (]u‘ 
npiiiioiis  and  oonsoioiicos  of  nu‘n.  3dio  vory  nsofidias'^  and 
su(rt*ss  of  th(‘  ohundi  in  this  indirt'ct  nianiior,  liindor  our 
appn'ciatio!!  of  its  progress.  Its  ])ace  socins  diniliiisliod  in 
proportion  as  it  imparts  to  tlie  world  a  motion  in  »its  own 
diroction.  If  it  do  but  stand  still,  it  will  soom  to  rolro^rad(‘. 
It  must  1)0  constantly  raisinjj^  the  practical  standard  of  liio 
and  tliou}j;ht  amount  its  memhors  (the  ideal  standard  cannot  bo 
raised  bi^dior  than  the  New  Testament  has  hxed  it),  if  tinware 
still  to  “shine  as  lij^hts  in  the  world. It  is  coinuMvable, 
though  perhaps  not  p)ssil)le,  that  the  hij^^hest  triumph  of  the 
church,  as  a  moral  teacluT,  inijj^ht  })rove  its  grc'atest  (hin‘>:('r  as 
a  spiritual  fellowship;  that  the  h'vel  of  conviUitional  inoralitv 
mi^ht  ris('  so  hi}j:h  as  to  leave  no  room  for  church  discipline, 
and  to  r(‘duce  to  a  purely  spiritual  and  invisible  liiu'  of  demar¬ 
cation  thi‘  sei)aration  between  the  church  and  tlu'  world. 

Wt'  havt‘  in»t  space  to  follow  Mr.  (iillillan  into  his  discussicnis 
of  the  “(  aust‘s  of  the  Decline  of  Christianity,”  the  “Present 
State'  e)f  the  hh  ielences  for  (3iristianity,”  “  Substitute's  for  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  “  Se*e'])ticism,”  “  Mexlern  Plans  for  the'  Ine‘re‘a>e  of  the 
Powe'r  of  (diristianity ; or  into  the  arguments,  juophee'ie's, 
anel  elre'ains  of  the*  last  live  e'hapters,  in  which  he  e'xpounds  and 
defe'nds  his  views  of  the  Se'e'onel  .Velve'iit  e)f  emr  l,ord.  'Ilu’re 
is  a  ^re'at  de*al  of  brilliant  poetic  pre)se,  bitter  satire*,  scornful 
rielieule,  te'llinjj;  rhe'te)ric,  e'pij^rammatic  })oint,  se)nnel  and  su<j;- 
p'stive  thought  ;  a  jj^ivat  eh'al  also  of  unsupport e'd,  elo^inatizinj;, 
epu'stionable*  e'xc^e'sis,  extravagant  imagination,  and  re'j)ulsive 
bael  taste*.  In  the  chapte*r  on  the  eviele*nce*s,  the*  author  is 
porplexe'el  betwe*en  his  wish  to  she)W  the  iniieh'l  that  tlie'V  are 
sullicie'iit,  and  his  wish  te)  show  the  anti-inilh'narian  that  the'V 
are  insidlieient.  His  e‘e)mmeiit  on  emr  Saviour's  weuds  to 
M'luun  as  sliows  how  far  e)ne  ieloa  will  take  a  man  ;  fe)r  it  reaels 
ve*ry  much  like*  settiii"  the  Scripture  to  rights  : — 


“  The  iniml,”  says^Ir.  (Jilfdlan,  “  even  when  willing  to  he'lie've,  e’ven 
when  in  a  manner  convinevel,  breathes  the  irrepressible  wish, 
ge'nerally  in  the*  shape*  e)f  a  sigli,  ‘  Oh  1  that  we  had  he't'n  there*  to 
se*e,  hear,  and  handle*.’  ‘Doubting  Thomases,’  it  will  he  said;  hut 
let  it  he  remembered  that  'fhomas  iras  convinee*d  when  he*  got  the* 
evitienee  he  retpiired,  anel  that  many  more*  in  that  age*  we're*.  ‘  M<»re 
blessed,’  indee'd,  those  who  believe  without  sight  ;  hut,  perhaps, 
these*  are*  as  se'area*  as  the*y  are  supremely  hlesse'd.  In  ge'ueral. 
‘  tailh  eometh  hv  si'eing  as  well  as  hv  hearing.’  ” — 1\  73. 


hat  this  last  sentence  means,  wc  elo  not  kne)w.  I>ut  lor  e>ur 
parts,  we  believe  that  our  Lord  understoexl  anel  meant  what  He 
was  saying,  when  he  elcelareel  the  position  of  the)sc  who  have  ftof 
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«ceii.  to  1)0  more  favouraMc  tlian  tliat  of  His  porsoiial  disciples, 
just  because  faltli,  Diisustained  by  the  impressions  of  tbc  senses, 
is  sul)jecte(l  to  a  severer  discipline,  and  learns  to  ^a/e  on  tliinn^s 
unseen  with  a  more  piercing  vision,  and  to  soar  beavenward 
with  a  freer,  bolder  wiiiijj.  That  the  evidences  of  Christianity 
are  sutlieient  to  convince  any  candid  impiircr,  Mr.  (lilfillan,  of 
course,  does  not  deny.  That  they  do  not  amount  to  actual 
(leiuonstration,  of  which  he  seems  to  complain.  Is  necessary  to 
tlicir  influence  as  a  moral  disci[)llne.  Demonstration  compels 
tlie  intellect,  and  leaves  the  will  no  room  to  act.  No  man  is 
cither  more  or  less  virtuous  for  belie vlnc^  a  j)roposition  in 
Kuclid  on  seeini]^  the  proof.  The  Saviour’s  presence  and 
iiiiraeles  did  not  furnish  demonstrative  evidence  to  those  who 
“both  saw  and  hated  l)oth  Him  and  His  Fatlier.”  “  Ih;  easteth 
out  devils,”  said  they,  “by  Ih'clzchuh.’^  His  second  comini^ 
will,  no  doubt,  he  in  such  wise  as  shall  leave  no  room  for 
unbelief;  hut  this  very  fa(;t  implies  that  it  will  affonl  no  s(’ope 
for  faith,  and  that  the  work  which  faith  has  to  do,  in  savirii]^ 
men’s  souls,  w  ill  then  he  ended,  d’he  belief  w  hich  is  compidh'd 
bv  actual  siirht  is  hut  the  reluctant  and  trembling  belief  of 
devils,  wliicli  c'jiii  work  no  clinnoe  in  tlic  unoodly  lieart. 

The  same  w’cak  cravln<ji;  after  sensuous  impressions  and 
imai^inative  excitement,  and  the  same  defective  insight  into  the 
real  philosophy  of  the  application  of  the  (iospel  to  human  nature*, 
which  inspires  the  author’s  views  conceruin;jj  miracles  and 
faith,  appear  to  He  at  the  bottom  of  Mlllenarlanism.  Mr. 
(lilfillan  has  thought  fit  to  apply  to  those  wdio  do  not  a(a*ej)t 
the  Millenariau  hypothesis,  an  ex|)ressIou  used  by  Kohert 
Hall,  of  Socinianism  ;  It  is,  he  says,  “  thiidxing  mcaidy  of  [the 
second  eeuning  of]  C’hrist.”  To  us,  It  appe^ars  that  the  charge 
may  be  easily  retorted.  We  can  imagine  few  tilings  more  liki‘ly 
to  make  this  great  hope  of  the  church  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
infidels,  than  such  representations  as  are  contained  in  the  closing 
eha[>tcr  of  this  hook.  Com|)are  tin?  t>vo  views,  d  o  Mr.  ( lilfillan, 
it  seems  that  the  coming  of’  the  Dord  loses  nearly  all  its  interest 
and  moral  value  unless  he  can  fancy  it  may  lx*  in  bis  own  little 
life-time,  next  year,  next  week,  to-morrow'.  To  us,  it  appears 
an  event  of  such  transcendent  imjiortance  and  unparalh*led 
interest,  that  the  la|)se  of  a  few  thousjind  years,  the  lnt(‘rvention 
of  a  l(*w  scores,  more  or  less,  of  generations,  is  a  comparatively 
insignificant  consideration.  On  the  view  which  we  hold,  in 
common,  we  ho[)e,  with  the  large  majority  of  inti'lligent 
(diristians,  the  Lord  .lesus,  while*  gladdening  with  His  personal 
I»resence  tlic  vast  hodv  of  Ills  church  in  the  Inaiveidy  world,  is 
carrying  on  His  kingdom  as  truly  and  actively  on  earth  as  if 
visibly  sojourning  here.  Hy  His  truth,  by  His  spirit,  and  by 
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His  pvovidoiice,  through  tlie  agency  of  His  disciples,  and  in 
answer  to  their  j)rayers,  He  will  complete  what  He.  has  iin  l'n- 
taken, — the  putting  down  of  tyranny,  human  or  diaholic ;  the 
extermination  of  I'alse  religion,  injustice,  vice,  ignorance,  and 
all  their  eonseijuent  evils,  and  the  union  of  the  whole  hnnian 
race  under  His  spiritual  dominion.  At  last,  w!u‘n,  aft<‘r  all 
this  triimqdi  and  prosperity,  a  crisis  shall  nevcrtheh'ss  arise  (we 
need  not  here  impiire  how)  that  can  he  met  hy  no  h*ss  decisive 
measures,  the  personal  return  of  the  liord  will  take  place, 
wlitMi  He  will  bring  human  history  to  a  close,  will  rinnler  all 
generations  contcmiporary,  will  institute  a  universal  trihunal  ef 
judgments,  will  destroy  hy  fire  every  trace  ol‘  man's  pa.-t  j)re- 
senee  on  this  glohe  ;  and  having  put  down  and  punished  rehellioii 
for  ever,  will  inaugurate  the  fin:tl  ainl  perfect  state  oi  redeemed 
humanity. 

This  is  what  Mr.  (liltillan  calls  thiidving  meanly  of  the  Second 
Advtmt.  Let  us  see  what  he  considers  thinking  gloriou^ly  of 
it.  (diristianity,  according  to  him,  is  deelining,  and  the  church, 
as  W(dl  :is  the  world,  sinking  from  had  to  worse,  “(hul  never 
intended  the  (josptd  to  convert  the  whole  world.”  ( P.  ) 
The  (iospel  is  a  failure,  and  the  cliurch  is  a  failure.  Christ’s 
kingdom,  though  spiritual,  cannot  he  set  u[>  hy  s})iritual  nn'ans. 
His  dying  love.  His  divine  truth,  His  holy  spirit.  His  tolling 
aiid  praying  (dmndi,  are  powerless  to  destrov  the  kingdom  of 
the  devil  on  earth,  without  the  terrors  ol*  judgment,  mirac.ulons 
impressions  on  the  si‘ns(*s,  and  the  jxu’sonal  aj)[)i‘aran(’e  of  C'lirist. 
The  devil  manages  to  rule  his  kingdom  verv  sueei'ssthllv  witli- 
out  eith(‘r  miratde  or  |K‘rsonal  manilestation.  d'he  licdvtmier, 
ac'cording  to  the  ^lillenarian  doctrine,  eannot  van(|nis!i  this 
great  adversary  hy  such  means  as  He  has  hitlu  rto  lanploycd, 
and  “  never  meant  ”  to  do  so.  I’he  suhlime,  divine  Idea  ot  the 
(iospel,  that  truth  and  love,  attended  hv  the  energy  aiid  per- 
SvUial  inlluenee  of  the  spirit  of  (iod,  are  able  to  nmovate  hnimni 
nature,  is  oidy,  it  seems,  a  temporary  expedient,  or  an  nn.-'iic- 
eosslul  ex[)eriment ;  the  more  direct  and  simple  nn'.ins  ot  terror 
•and  amazement,  and  impressions  on  the  senses,  must  he  put  in 
exercise,  d  he  world  is  to  he  convertixl  onlv  hv  that  terrihle 
mani^e^tation  of  justice,  of  which  our  Lord  Himself  has  told  us, 
that  it  will  turn  His  word  from  the  means  ot  salvation  to  the 
witness  ot  guilt:  “  d  he  word  that  1  have  spoken,  that  shall 
judge  him  in  the  last  day.*’  Are  such  views  as  these  calculated 
ti»  honour  C  hrist  ? 

It  our  spaee  were  not  exhausted,  we  should  he  temptt'd  to 
extract  a  page  or  two  from  Mr.  (iiltillaifs  attemj)t  ti»  depict  the 
scenes  ot  tl;e  Last  Hay,  including  his  puerile  liti'ralization  ot 
tlie  symbols  ot  prophetic  vision,  with  improvements  (.>t  his  t>"n 
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inviMition;  and  plctiiro  of‘ “  Aii.>fiLLrs,  the  incarnate*  Anti¬ 
christ,  riding  on  :i  coal-hhick  charger,  and  hnockimf  down  the  tntUs 
of'  Jt  rustdrni  with  hts  iron  nmev  Hiit  perhaps  tin*  less  said  the 
better,  ot‘  representations  which  seem  only  ailapted  to  excite 
weak  hrains,  to  snhstitiite  imagination  tor  iaith,  and  to  conlirm 
the  scepticism  of  intelligent  intidels. 


Ain.  V.— AUTOliloCiKAIMIY  OV  LrTITl.LAIL 

Aufohl(nfnq)htf  itf  Lutfnihdi,  a  AIohoDimeihin  (irnfhninn;  tfinl  In's 
'I\'(ins(irll(nis  irith  his  Friloir-rrcnt nrrs.  IMit  cd  hy  I'd  ward 
1>.  I'astw  ick,  J'.S.A.  Sndth,  ICldi*r,  A'  ('o. 

Ax  antohiography  of  a  Alohammcdan  gentleman  ! — the*  title  is 
rcmarkahle,  hut  still  more  so  are  the  contents  of  this  int(*r(‘stinir 

^  O 

volume,  a  treasure  as  well  as  a  rarity  in  lit(*raturc.  Lutfullah 
has  not  lived  in  vain  among  his  kind,  hut  has  derived  a  ri<*h 
store  of  knowledge,  with  tliat  wisdom  which  is  charity,  from 
his  singular  experi(*nces  and  “  transactions  with  his  fellow- 
creatures,'’  the  results  of  which  he  ac(|uaints  us  with  in  this 
record  of  his  persojial  history — a  history  of  dramatic  mov(*m(*nt 
and  vari(‘ty.  Adv(*nture,  incident,  an(*cdot(*,  grunps(*s  ol‘  tin* 
j)ictnres(pie,  remark  and  rellection  of  no  common  onler,  — 
these  are  the  characteristics  of  his  hiograj)hv,  containing 
all  <d‘  cliarm  which  we  have  met  with  in  hooks  of  travc*!, 
silted  ol*  repetition  ami  monotony,  and  presenting  us  with 
what  we  have  vainly  sought  in  countless  tourists  and  “six 
months’  sojourners,”  —  a  picture  unrivalled  in  its  truth  and 
accuracy  of  Kastern  liic  and  manners,  richly  tinted  with  true* 
oriental  colouring:  this  constitutes  its  value*,  its  novelty,  and 
its  fascination.  A  thorough  Moslem  hy  hirth  and  hy  pre*fere*ne*e?, 
Lntfullah  is  nevertheh'ss  in  a  manne'r  Anglicizeal  hy  enlargeal 
study  and  contact  with  Kurope  an  inlluences.  I  his  fact  rende*rs 
peculiarly  inteu'csting  and  instructive^  the  ele*clai'atiou  ed  his 
o{)inious  relative  to  the  creeds  and  e*ustonis  e>f  his  rae*e* :  for 
suilie'iently  liheralized  to  e*x|)ress  reve‘r<*ne*e  for  institutions 
which  he  we)uld  not,  through  the  idio.-yncrae*y  of  hirthright, 
adopt,  his  convictions  come  with  emphasis,  as  gradually 
de\eluj)ed  under  circumstances  aflording  peculiar  fae’ilitie's  for 
ohservation  and  ce)mparise)n  ;  anel  the  residt  ol  his  mature‘d 
'•ontemplation,  from  a  double  point  of  view,  while  it  lends 
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julilitional  sijrnificancc  to  \\\s  ooncliisions,  is  to  rcmlor  Inm  an 
iiittT|HTtc*r,  as  it  were,  between  the  European  ainl  Mol^aininedan 
imwles  of  tluui^ht.  On  the  domestic  institutions  ot*  Eun»|u‘. 
eostuine,  marriage,  the  seclusion  of  women,  S:c.,  tlic  Miin.-lii 
has  much  to  say,  deferentially,  yet  with  all  fret'dom.  A  sure 
scandal,  doubtless,  in  the  sight  of  true  believers,  is  the 
unrestrained  social  communion  of  EnglislmuMi  and  women  in  the 
East.  On  this  subject  he  expresses  his  convictions  with  sunic 
little  severity : — 


“  Tlic  Ein^lish  allow  their  women  to  remain  uncontrolled  in  lltc, 
and  ju'rmit  them  to  enjoy  the  society  of  men  in  pid)lic  and  in  private. 
Poor  crcaturi‘s!  naturallv  weak,  how  manv  of  them  fall  vieiiiiis  le 
the  brutal  intrigues  of  men.  Mow  many  families  ot  hii^h  name 
have  lu't'ii  ruined  hy  this  unreasonable  license.”  Ai;ain  :  “Virtue 
and  vice  are  two  sisters,  the  former  fair  and  the  lattiu*  black,  and  no 
nation  has  (‘ver  been  uninilutmced  by  the  two  ladies.  Jlut  lla*  liIllil^ 
and  restraints  prescribed  by  Mohammedan  law  and  usai^c*  iii  d()Uie>tie 
alfairs,  I  am  bound  to  say,  at  all  events,  prevents  increasi*  in  vice 
and  dc'crcase  in  virtue.  The  time  of  the  Aiohammedan  ladl(*s  heiiii; 
occupied  in  net'dlework,  and  the  performance  of  ndigious  duties  live 
tiim's  a  day,  in  looking  over  their  kitclums  and  other  houstdiold  alfairs, 
tlu'v  have  no  leisure  to  thiidv  of  admirers.  Tlu'ir  marriages  arc 
Jirranm'd  by  their  panmts,  who  are  their  best  friends,  and  wltose 
e.\]>eri('nce  in  worldly  alfairs  must  be  greatm*  than  tlu'irs.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  ar(‘  in  gmieral  alforded  to  the  bride  to  see  her  wotdd-ht* 
husband  from  a  h)o|)-hole  or  a  window  belbre  she  is  married  to  liitu  : 
and  no  matrimonial  contract  is  considered  biudin*:  uidessthe  laufulb’ 

c»  » 

attcsti'd  consent  of  both  partii's  is  first  obtaiiu'd  ami  taken  down  by 
the  law  oHic(*r  ap[)ointi'd  by  the  government  to  soltMiiui/.i'  tin'  mar¬ 
riage.  'fiius  many  bitter  feuds  and  lasting  animosit  ic*s,  which  poison 
the  minds  of  contending  rivals,  are  avoided,  and  marriage  beds  an‘ 
iu)t  oidy  frt‘e  from  contamination,  but  from  th('  diaanl  t)f  it.  In 
short,  scidusion  secures  wonum  from  those  delusions  and  tmnptations 
which  irritatt‘  the  iniml  with  tleidiug  joys, leaving  behind  the  permanent 
sting  of  bitttT  remors(‘ ;  while  never  having  tasted  the  uni\ersal 
triumph  and  doniiition  which  beauty  gives  in  the  circh's  of  I'nropc. 
the  pang  of  lost  ]>ower  is  not  added  to  the  painful  sensation  of  lading 
charms.” — I'p.  ddJ),  JMO. 


d'ho\igh  himself  a  monogamist,  TiUtfullah  is  u  ehampi(»n  of 
the  I'.astern  law  of  ]M)lygamv,  very  ])hilosophically  judging 
aecording  to  the  ])rineiple  of  probabilities  that,  “  tVom  among  a 
numlx'v  ot  w  ives,  a  man  is  sure  to  find  one  who  gives  him  e\ery 
satistaetion  !  ”  A\  ith  ('qual  earnestness  and  sincerity  d(»es 
laittullah  diseourse  concerning  a  variety  of  social  })roblem^. 
and  amidst  other  questions,  arises  the  important  one  ol  costume. 
A|a’opos  ot  this  he  prefers  the  graeetul  folds  id  an  Asiatics 
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aniplo  drapery  to  the  iiiuit tractive  iiiiilorinity  of  Miiglish  male 
attire. 

“(^ur  convenient  long  coat,”  lie  declares,  “  graccfnlly  pnt  on, 
coaniianils  respect,  and  the  same  will  serve  as  a  bed  it’  we  chance  to 
have  no  otluT.  Our  tlopafta,  or  waist  haml,  is  a  o/.om»  on  respectahh* 
occasions ;  it  is  a  slu'ct  to  covit  one  at  night  if  reijiiirtul,  i>r  can  he 
erccteil  as  a  small  tent  toproteefom' from  the  bnrning  snn.  'riieturhan 
is  a  most  ust‘fnl  part  of  Asiatic  attt  ire,  far  superior  to  the  lairoptMii  hat 
in  every  n‘spect  ;  it  is  a  handsome  ornament  to  the  head,  and  n‘pnlses 
the  severity  of  the  snn  ;  the  hat,  on  the  contrary,  attracts  it.  The 
turban  is  the  h(*st  im'ans  to  save*  the  lift*  of  a  thirsty  traveller  in  the 
deserts  and  jnngh's  when  tluTt*  is  no  water  to  Ih‘  had  t‘.\cept  in  deeji 
wells.  In  such  a  crisis  it  can  he  drawn  by  the  aid  of  the  turban  witli 
great  i*ase.” — I*.  1-5. 

These  conclusions  in  favour  of  Alohamincdanisin,  even  from 
the  friend,  associate,  and  admirer  of  Knglishnum,  and  after 
lengtluMK'd  ac(inaintanco  with  bhiglish  habits,  is  striking  evidence 
how  deeply  rooted  in  the  Aloslein  is  attachment  to  tlu‘  laws  and 
manners  of  his  native  land.  l>nt  the  fervour  of  Moslem  piety 
is  ajiparently  abating,  since  the  reliable  pen  (d’  Lutfidlah  liears 
a  testimonv  against  his  brethren  in  the  faith,  which  takes  the 
form  of  the  following  sorrowf  ul  exhortation  : — 

“  True  heliev(‘rs  are  jirohihited  f’rom  making  use  of  any  im'hriating 
thing,  and  from  receiving  or  paying  interc'st  on  mom*y.  'flu'si'  and 
many  other  religious  dutii's  an*,  I  am  sorry  to  find,  vitv  loosed v 
attended  to  by  the  IMosUans  of  this  time  in  tin*  world.  Pra\a‘rs 
and  fasts  are  obs(‘rved  by  vi'ry  lew  of  tin*  r(*ligi()ns  characti*r  onlv, 
and  the  pr(*scribed  charitii's  by  one  among  a  thousand  of  tin*  rich. 
Pilgrimage  is  perfornn*d  b\  vi'ry  few  jieojih*  of  allliu*n(*t; ;  it  is  n*- 
sorted  to  in  gi'ueral  bv  the  poor  wreteln‘s  who  either  find  or  render 
tliemselvc's  useless  to  the  world.” — P.  It. 

Intcre'sting  as  we  regard  these  disclosures  and  ojiinions  of 
Lntfullah,  scarcely  less  so  arc  the  curious  adventures  of  his 
eventful  and  somewhat  checpiered  (*areer.  The  dcsc(*ndant  (d* 
a  sacred  race,  his  genealogy  is  duly  record(*d,  with  (*sp(*eial 
mention  of  a  certain  ancestor,  Kamaluddin,  who  had  tin*  honour 
to  be  buried  by  the  Sultan  Mahmud  in  a  sjilendid  mausoleum. 
A  Hindu  temple,  metamorphosed  into  a  mos(|UC,  with  three 
hundred  acres  of  land  attached,  bceaine  the  jirojierty  of  his 
JMisterity  ;  but  an  invasion  of  the  ruthless  Mahrattas  di<l  not 
Jiermit  a  peaceful  enjoyment  of  it  for  long.  1  he  result  was 
tliat  a  remnant  of  tile  "family  possessions  only  remained  when 
Hutfullah  was  presented  to  the  world  as  a  candidate  for  a  share 
in  the  fortunes  of  his  race.  His  birth  was  hailed  with  so  mindi 
joy  that  he  received  the  name  of  Lutfullah,  meaning  the 
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“favour  of  (lod.”  To  cloud  still  more  tlie  luispiccs  of 
cliildljood,  he  was  early  left  an  orj)han  on  the  paternal  sid(‘.  \ 
famine  darkened  the  land,  and  the  family  were  threatmied  with 
eomj)lete  d(‘stitutlon.  An  attack  of  the  Pindarees  .-neeeeded 
to  that  of  the  .Mahrattas.  The  approach  of  thes(‘  desperadnes 
filled  all  hearts  with  dismay  ;  jewels,  money,  and  all  of  value 
were  hnried  in  the  earth  ;  hnt  the  wretelual  inhabitants  who 
eoldd  not  eseaj)e,  heeaiiie  victims  of  the  most  savai^e  erneltv. 
Various  modes  of  torture  were  resorted  to  by  tin*  barbarous 
Pindan'cs,  who,  pinioniiii^  their  cajjtives,  exposed  them  to  the 
bnrnin;:^  sun,  ponndini^  or  pinehinj^  between  the  lock  of  a  gun, 
or  made  them  stand  with  a  stone  of  immense  weight  on  the 
head,  first  inserting  a  gravel-stone,  which  gradually  forced  its 
way  thnmgh  the  skull  to  the  brain,  or  filling  a  horse’s  grain- 
bag  with  ashes  and  red  pepper,  tied  it  over  the  snlferer’s  t’aeo, 
fre([neutly  till  suffocation  ensued.  The  oeenrrimee  of  such 
edamities  might  have  sobered  the  spirits  of  a  less  juvenile 
witness,  but  in  no  way  damped  the  ja'ankish  pleasures  of  Lut- 
fullah’s  cdiihlhood;  one  of  these  was  the  s(‘tting  lire  to  the 
beard  of  a  venerable  sheikh,  for  which  he  received  chtistiseiueiit 
from  the  ladies  and  from  his  schoolmaster.  I^pon  the  latter 
Lutfullah  wreaked  his  revenge  by  administering  secretly  a 
t<‘rrible  purgative  to  him;  and  in  order  to  terrify  tlie  ladies,  it 
b(*eame  a  favourite  diversion  with  him  to  catch  frogs  and  put 
them  into  their  work-baskets,  after  which  he  w(»uld  watcli 
mafu'iiuislv  for  the  moment  when  the  lid  being  uplifted, 
the  animal  woidd  spring  out,  and  the  residt  was  a  scream 
or  a  faint.  The  result  of  such  miscliievotis  ex[»eriinents 
was,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Munslii,  to  find  ‘‘  the  tear 
of  sorrow  in  one  eye,  and  the  light  of  satisfaction  in  the 
other.”  Notwithstanding,  his  education  })rospere(b  Juid  it  was 
well  that  it  did,  for  he  was  destined  ere  hmg  to  rely  on  his  own 
resonn’cs.  Ilis  mother,  at  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  “still 
beautiful,**  married  again — this  time  a  sid)ahdar,  a  courtier  ot 
rank  in  the  retinue  of  a  native  prince. 

On  the  birth  of  a  foster-brother,  Lntfnllah's  star  began  to 
pale,  and  his  transient  enjoyment  of  j)rosperity  was  exchanged 
tor  a  degrading  servitude  as  an  nmlerling  of  the  subahdars 
heir.  His  ardent  spirit  revolted,  and  ho  effected  his  escape. 
1  hrough  the  medium  of  subse([nent  experiences,  avenues  of 
observation  wen*  opened  to  him,  through  which  lu*  became  pos¬ 
sessed  ot  the  tuml  (d  varied  and  interesting  knowledge  with 
w’hieh  the  singidar  and  acceptable  volume  of  his  antobiograjdiv 
abounds.  Strange  adventures  befel  him  in  the  wanderings 
which  succeeded  his  flight,  when  existing  precariously  on  chance 
hospitality,  or  fruits  and  berries  plucked  by  the  way,  exposed 
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to  hairbreadth  escapes  from  the  venom  of  snakes  or  tlie  maelu- 
nations  of  villains,  he,  nevertheless,  enjoyed  moinin<x  ramhles 
in  the  dew,  ahlntions  in  the  lim|)id  sjninnj,  noontide  j)ravers  in 
the  jimixles,  under  the  shade  of  lofty  trees,  on  emerald  earpets 
of  verdure,  wlieron,  after  his  devotion,  he  iMijoyed  a  serene 
repose.  He  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  fall  a  vietim  to  that 
scourge  of  travellers,  the  garotters  of  the  Kast  —  the  famed 
society  of  Thugs.  The  audacity  and  recklessness  of  these  Indian 
stranglers  are  equalled  only  hy  their  duplicity  and  cunning  ;  and 
many  are  the  stratagems  employed  hy  the  miscreants  to  betray 
unsus[)ecting  pilgrims  to  their  destruction,  sometimes  hy  acting 
the  part  of  mendicants,  or  hy  protrering  their  services  as  guides. 
Kvcrv  artifice  is  used  to  inveigle  the  traveller  to  some  lonelv 
spot,  and  to  throw  him  ofh  his  guard,  wlum  the  fatal  long- 
knotted  silk  handkerehief  is  flung  around  his  neck — one  pull  of 
which  brings  him  senseless  to  the  earth.  1 1  is  body,  after 
being  searched  and  plundered,  is  generally  interred  on  the  very 
spot,  marked  hy  the  commission  of  the  crime.  Falling  in  with 
one  of  these  sanguinary  footpads,  Lutfullah  managt'd  to  avert 
his  threatening  doom,  until  taking  advantage*  of  the  moment 
when  the  rufhan  fell  asleep,  to  betray  him,  the  iMunshi  had  very 
soon  after  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  vih*  companion  blown  from 
a  great  gun.  A  hand  of  AfTghan  and  llhcei  tivehooters  weae* 
the  next  enemies  who  threatened  him,  from  whom  he  escaped 
hy  running  for  more  than  two  hours,  without  looking  hack,  over 
precipices,  rugged  heights,  and  valleys.  At  length,  he  reaeluai 
a  solitude,  where  the  charms  of  nature  only  were  triumphant. 
The  beautiful  orb  of  the  moon  rose  over  the  eastern  horizon 
like  a  mountain  of  pure  gold.  A  flood  of  radiance  extended 
over  the  surrounding  hills  and  adjacent  objects.  Steep  sides  of 
mountains,  edged  hy  uneven  j)hiins,  covered  with  tre(*s,  repre¬ 
sented  j)alaccs  and  mansions,  with  exfpiislte  gardens  Indore,  to 
Taitfullairs  fancy,  till  the  infliu'nces  of  tin;  ch‘ar  nunmlight,  tlu* 
refreshing  breeze,  redolent  of  the  delicate  fragrance  of  flowers 
and  the  shrubs  of  the  forest,  disposed  him  to  balmy  slmnhers, 
and  transported  him  in  dreams  to  the  soc  iety  of  fascinating 
houris.  Once,  a  vision  of  Moslem  paradise  appeared  to  him  in 
reality,  hearing  the  form  of  a  Kajin'it  maiden.  Ilusily  engaged 
in  drawing  water,  Lutfullah  h(*gged  a  little,  with  which  to 
quench  his  thirst. 

“  In  reply,  she  asked  me  a  question,  with  a  lov(*1y  air  as  pndty  as 
herself:  ‘  llave  you  nobody  else  to  (pH‘nch  your  thirst  with  l)ut. 
me?’  ‘Madam,’  replied  I*  ‘  1  have  none;  hut  vwn  if  I  had  one, 
>*h(*  could  not  he  more  than  an  atom  h(‘fore  your  incoinparahle 
Ix'auty.  A  lamp  can  have  no  splendour  hedore  the  sun.’  This 
flattery  produced  a  smile  on  her  fair  countenance,  and  she  held  lier 
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])ot  ii)  ino  very  j^racefiilly,  telling  me,  ‘Drink  till  thou  art  satiate.!  ’ 
Thank inj;  her,  I  took  both  of  my  haiuls  to  my  mouth,  in  the  form  of 
aeup,  ami  she  kiiully  poured  the  ^^ate^  in  a  tine  strt'am,  whicli  I 
found  j^reatly  sweetened  with  the  excellent  scent  of  her  rosy  haiul- 
and  I  drank  until  1  was  full.  1  then  made  a  orateful  how*  to  the 
beauty,  who  taking  her  pots  on  her  head,  went  home.” — I*.  72. 

At  length  the  wanderer  found  his  way  to  the  Knglish  camp, 
whence  arose  imitual  l‘riendshi|)  and  good  services  between 
Lutfidlah  and  the  Kuropean  olHccrs,  to  whom  he  taught  the 
IVrsian  and  Indian  tongues. 

Kuinour  had  circulated  strange  things  concerning  the 
foreigners,  or  Feringecs,  as  the  l^iglish  were  called,  who 
ses.sed  no  skin,  it  was  said,  hut  a  thin  inemhrane  covering  tlieir 
bodies,  w  hich  made  them  ap[)ear  abominably  white. 


“  'fhey  were  ])erfect  in  magical  art,  which  made  tln'in  successful  iu 
all  tludr  undertakings.  They  did  not  believe  in  our  hh‘ss('d  Prophet, 
and  they  called  tliemsidves  Christians,  hut  would  not  act  upon  th.* 
laws  of  the  sacred  Anjil,  which  holy  book  they  had  changed  in  .'^(‘Vt‘ral 
places  to  st'rvi' their  woiddly  purposes.  Most  of  them  still  worshipped 
images,  and  they  att‘  (‘v<‘rvthing, ami  particularly  things  lorhiddeii  hv 
the  ludy  Moses,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  ordiT  of  tlu‘  sacred  Aiijil; 
nay,  tlnw  tlid  not  spare  hmnan  tlesh  when  driven  to  extrtMiiity. 
'flaw  had  made  three  gods  for  t'nenvselves  instead  of  one — contrary 
to  tlndr  first  commandment  ;  and  most  absurd  of  all,  they  aftrihiited 
to  tht‘  Almighty  (»od  the  having  a  w  ifi*  and  children,  and  by  the  same 
token,  th(‘y  called  their  prophet  and  themselves  son  and  chililrenof 
(iod.  Such  reports  were  the  toj)ic  of  almost  all  conversation,  and 
many  other  things  were  said  against  them,  and  oidv  one  in  their 
favour — tliat  they  were  not  unjust,  but  in  the  administration  ot 
justice  they  never  deviated  from  the  sacred  book  of  the  ancient  law 
of  Solomon.” — l*p.  do,  df). 

Associating  for  awhile  with  the  Sindhis,  the  following  con¬ 
fabulation  arose  respi'cting  the  Kiiglish,  wdio  it  was  thought 
might  become  masters  of  their  country  before  long: — 

“‘Know  you  not  the  verse  of  our  holy  book,’  was  remarked; 
‘(hie  true  believer  is  suflicient  to  defeat  ten  infidels?’  This 
observation  elicited  in  reply  a  profound  sigh  from  a  whitc-heardt  J 
Sindhi,  who  responded,  ‘  My  friends,  your  dream  is  somewhat  too 
extravagant;  you  have  never  seen  the  tri-coloured,  the  white-brown, 
and  dark  devils,  fighting  jointly  on  a  field  of  batth*.  AN  hilst  in  the 
service  ot  II.  11.  the  l\‘ishwa,  1  was  an  eye-witness  of  their  hard 
tights  in  the  Dakhan.  Here  is  an  umpiestionable  proof,’  saying  thi:*, 

lu*  tucked  up  his  sleeve,  and  showed  a  scar,  which  dcmonstrati'd  a 
clear  transit  ot  a  bullet  through  his  arm.  He  concluded  l>y  saying, 

‘  A  man  might  overmatch  another,  or  perhaps  two  or  three,  it  the 
contest  is  to  be  decided  by  the  sword,  but  these  cowardly  Satans 
have  no  sword,  or  if  they  have  any,  it  is  as  blunt  as  a  walking-stiek. 
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Tliov  will  kill  you  with  rascally  shots,  whilst  you  are  a  mile  or  so  oil’, 
aiurtlicii  what  is  the  remedy  — I*.  27S. 

The  b(‘auty'  of  (Icserlptivc  })assa^es  in  this  volume  may'  be 
gathered  from  the  following:  ]>ieture  of  the  traveller’s  route  from 
Atrra  to  Delhi,  which  Lutlallah  traversed  after  seven  days’ 
wuuderiiig:,  having  existed  meantime  on  ripe  grain  plucked 
in  the  fields ;  — 

“Travelling  from  Agra  to  Didhi  is  no  more  than  walking  in 
gardens  for  pleasure,  and  we  com|)leted  this  interesting  journey  in  a 
week.  On  the  morning  of  the  eigiith  day,  the  vt‘ry  sphaulid  view  of 
Pelhi,  the  aneient  capital  of  rajahs  and  emperors,  pn‘sented  itself  to 
our  eves.  Tlu>  lirst  k)ok  of  this  grand  city  rtaninds  the  ndh'cting 
traveller  that  this  was  the  central  seat  of  em])ire  in  India,  whence 
oihUts  and  prohibitions  were  issued  and  execntial  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  provinces;  that  this  was  the  place,  the  sight  of  which 
filled  the  minds  of  many  princes  of  high  rank  with  terror  and  awe; 
that  the  heads  of  many  deliiupient  nobles  and  j)rinces  ustal  to  hang 
at  tht‘  gales,  in  retribution  for  their  misconduct,  while  othtu's  passed 
through  in  triumj)!!.” 

Agra  is  thus  described  : — 

“  The  ancient  city  of  Agra  is  handsomely  situated  on  the  south¬ 
west  side  of  the  tlumna  river,  .lumna,  ont^  of  the  thn'e  saert'd 
str(‘ains — (Janges,  Jumna,  and  Saraswati — supposetl  to  run  und(*r 
ground,  'flu*  eonlliumce  of  thest;  riviTs  at  lhag  or  Allahabad  is  called 
Trilu'yni  (three  braids  of  hair),  and  is  considcTed  by  them  a  |)lace  of 
great  sanctity,  and  ablution  tlu'n'in  is  said  to  wash  away  all  the  sins 
of  tlu‘  performer;  when*as  bathing  in  the  river  tlumna,  here,  frees 
hull  from  one-third  of  his  sins  at  least.  Agra  assumcul  the  title  of 
Akharaliad  from  the  tinu‘  of  the  great  KmpiTor  Akbar,  who  griuitly 
enlarged  it,  and  made  it  his  capital.  The  houses  of  this  city  are  in 
gem*ral  lofty,  consisting  of  several  storit's,  but  the  stnads  an*  very 

narrow  and  complicated . 'flu*  fort  of  the  city  is  strongly  bnilt 

of  red  stone,  sucli  as  is  taki'ii  out  (»f  tin*  ( i  walior  (piarries  ;  the  d<‘pth 
of  the  ditch  is  considerable;  the  ramparts  doubh*,  willi  bastions 
situated  at  eipial  distances  from  (Uie  anotluT.  Amongst  the*  famous 
edifices  of  llindostan  is  Munta/,  Mahall,  h(‘re  vulgarly  called  Taj 
Mahall.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  work  by  Indian  artists,  bnilt  of 
pure  marble,  decoratt‘d  with  mosaics.  Its  matt'rials  are  uncommonly 
rich,  its  di'sign  chaste,  and  its  eflect  most  brilliant  attendtsl  by 
i'ohunnitv.  In  beauty',  it  surpasst*s  all  tin*  edifices  of  India;  and  in 
solemnity,  those  of  the  whole  of  Asia.  The  founder  of  this  wondrous 
building  was  Shah  »!ahan  the  (in'at,  who  iTccted  it  for  his  favourito 
<pa‘en,  .Munfaz  Mahall  Hegam,  who  was  an  able  woman,  and  at  the 
same  time,  (pieeii  of  the  beauties  of  Iut  time;  it  is  her  inausoh'inii. 

—  I*p.  Si),  1)0. 

Dages  might  be  occupied  w  itli  extracts  cipially  charming  from 
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Lutfulluirs  cno^a^inp:  volume,  clolif^htfiillyvaried  with  tlie  record 
of  his  adversities,  his  lahours,  liis  enjoyments,  and  liis  ndlections. 
Not  tlie  least  interestinjj:  passao^es  are  those  elieitid  hv  liis 
journey  to  Knj^land.  In  London,  he  visited  the  ( >p('ra  and  saw 
Ih’inee  Albert.  He  deseants  amusingly  on  the  eustoins  ot‘ tlio 
caj)ital;  when  speakin^j:  of  the  palaces  of  the  nobility,  he  relates: _ 

“  In  one  of  them,  1  saw  t  wo  well-dr(‘ssed  men  with  asla's  spritiklcd 
over  thi'ir  heads,  and  theiadw  eonehidinj^  some  <l(*ath  mii^ht  have 
oeeurnnl  in  the  house,  I  told  Mr.  Scott  that  a  mournful  evtait 
have  Inrn  the  cause  of  the  dust  on  their  h(‘ads  ;  hut  tht‘  voiui}]^  man 
laughed  at  my  h(*ard,  and  said  it  was  an  old  custom  still  preserved 
hv  some  of  penvdering  their  hair. —  P.  105. 

Ileauty  as  dazzline:  as  that  of  the  Lajput  maiden  oreetiMl  his 
fiij^ht  in  Knj^land,  to  which  it  is  to  he  infernal  the  p)od  Munshi 
was  not  insensihh‘,  from  the  j^rlowin*:^  ]>an(\i::yric  elieiled  from 
him  hv  a  Mrs.  Larkine;,  a  ladv  “consummate  in  heautv,  and 
nohh'  in  mind/’  with  “  a  fair  mouth  scattering  pearls  of  (d««jm‘iit 
phrases.”  lie  rapturously  declares:  “  In  conversing  with  her, 
I  eonsideri'd  myself  liavin*^  the  felicity  of  eoniahulatiui::  with 
one  of  the  p:azelle-eyed  nyni])hs  of  jiaradise*.”  Similar  p^i'iuiiiio 
utterances  of  praise  or  criticism  are  scattered  throughout  this 
unique  volume,  which  we  cordially  recommend  as  siiifxiilarly 
attractive  and  meritorious. 


Art.  VT.— WKSTLiAKTirS  AUSTOATdA. 

Victoria  autl  the  Auairalian  Gold  Miuat  in  iS.’iT  ;  v'ifh  Xoten  on  the 
Overland  Jxoatc  from  Australia  via  Suez.  Hv  AVilliam  cst- 
^arth,  late  !M ember  of  the  \"ictoria  Lea^islature.  \N  ith  .Maps. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  vt  Co.  1S57. 

ArsTRAi.i  A  is  a  land  of  promise  to  vet  untold  ^generations,  dlic 
time  will  come  when  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  .'ihall  sit 
down  beneath  their  own  fijjj-tree  and  gather  the  rich  clusters  ot 
the  jj^rape  from  their  own  vineyards;  when  the  swelling  savannahs 
which  now  stretch  away  in  an  unmeasured  len^j^th  and  breadth  ot 
beauty  and  tortility^dottial  here  and  there  with  the  hut  of  thcscpiat- 
ter,  ami  scattered  over  with  his  flocks  and  herds,  shall  be  |>arccllcd 
out  into  homely  divisions,  and  the  hand  of  culture  shall  raise 
hundredtold  of  jxrain  for  a  swarmincj  population;  when  the  wil¬ 
derness  now  t>('opled  by  the  kanpxroo  and  the  bustard  shall  hear 
tlie  hum  ot  cities,  and  he  enriched  with  the  w(‘alth  id  hiinian 
industry*;  and  when  those  tine  forests  of  guin-trccs  and  oak  whic  i 
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staiul  in  priiiicvtil  ‘J^lory  on  untroiltlon  |)l:iins,  shall  he  inaile  to 
ooatrihiite  to  the  serviee  and  the  riches  of  man.  d'he  consuin- 
luatioii  of  tills  picture  may  he  delayed,  several  ajjjes  may  elapse 
before  the  An*j;lo-Saxon  race  shall  have  sjiread  over  its  widest 
and  wildest  ran^e;  hut  now  that  the  energies  of  this  most  enter- 
jirisin^  family  of  the  nations  ot‘  the  earth  have  been  once  ilireeted 
to  the  development  of  the  inexhaustihle  resources  of  the  soil, 
their  feet  will  not  rest  nor  their  determination  fall  until  they 
have  explored  every  nook  and  corner,  and  brought  under  their 
civilizlni;  influence  the  most  remote  as  well  as  the  nearest  por¬ 
tion  of  this  vast  island-continent. 


It  is  true  that  at  present  very  little  is  known  of  tlni  interior; 
and  that  what  little  is  known  appears  unfavourable  to  the  idea 
that  its  vast  central  desert  can  ever  he  reclaimed ;  yet  the 
jjjreen  fringe  of  fertility  with  which  its  barren  jilateau  is  bor¬ 
dered,  is  broad  and  lonjj  enou<j:h  to  vield  inii^hty  states  to  the 
world,  and  pour  into  its  la[)  the  contents  of  an  exhaustless 
cornucopia.  Every  year  we  witness  the  rapid  progress  of  some 
miniature  empire  on  its  coiust,  which  to  the  old  eyes  of  lOurope 
would  seem  incr(‘dible,  were  it  not  that  the  history  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  so  full  of  potent  and  j>regnant  facts,  compels  belief, 
flic  most  surprising  change,  however,  that  has  ever  come  over 
the  face  of  any  country  is  that,  perhaps,  which  has  taken  place 
within  the  ten  years  just  terminated,  in  the  colony  cd’  Victoria, 
or,  as  it  was  then  ealhal,  Port  Ehillip.  Of  this  extraordinary 
transformation  Mr.  Westgarth  has  undertaken  to  be  the  expo- 
?^itor,  and  in  following  him  step  by  stej)  through  tin;  various 
.'tages  ot*  this  development,  we  confess  to  an  amount  (d‘  pleasure 
and  gratification  rarely  nn*t  with  in  the  works  written  and 
pul»lished  by  our  colonial  fellow-subjects.  Hooks  of  |)ersonal 
adventure,  distorted  by  individual  incidents,  and  swollen  to  an 
nimatural  size  by  passing  and  egotistical  comments,  form  the 
J^taple  literary  [)roductions  of  our  trans-oceanie,  authors.  The 
Volume  before  us,  however,  bears  no  resemblance  to  this  cla.ss 
of  literary  proiluctions.  Mr.  Westgarth  has  had  opjmrt unities  of 
!*t‘eing  and  appreciating  the  resources  of  this  rising  colony,  his 
connexion  with  it  enables  him  to  write  with  that  warmth  and 
earnestness  which  prove  his  attachment  to  the  country,  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  convictions,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  reviews 
both  the  j)ast  and  the  present  C(»ndition  of  the  colony  with 
Commendable  im|>artialitv.  Nothing  is  so  likely  to  mislead  as 
those  exaggerated  and  garbled  accounts  which  are  sometimes 
puhlisluMl  with  a  view  to  disparage  or  laud  the  resources  and 
prosjiects  of  a  growing  state. 


“  There  is  no  country,”  observes  "Mr.  Westgarth,  ‘‘of  which  more 
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contradicforv  reports  are  received  in  Europe  tlian  Victoria.  The 
same  mail  conveys  to  triends  and  kindred  accounts  the  most  pro- 
misini:^  and  the  most  di.seoura^iii".  Since  the  accession  of  wealth 
brouj^ht  by  tlie  ^old  fields,  this  contradictory  feature  is  particularlv 
prominent.  The  truth  is,  that  ^reat  resources  do  not  save  a  country 
from  alternations  of  prosperity  and  advtTsity.  Amouu;  an  tuitcr- 
pri/.in^  people  they  rather  sharpi'n  the  ed^e  of  these  t‘Xtroiives ;  for, 
like  tlie  common  saying,  that  the  richest  pt'ople  the  dei'ix'st  in 
debt,  so  no  amount  of  wtailth  or  resources  but  miterprisii  or  extrava¬ 
gance  will  surpass  them,  and  bring  in  for  the  time  a  debtor  account." 


The  advantages  of  a  country'  of  resources,  liowever,  is,  that 
altbougb  it  experiences  depre.ssions  they'  do  not  last  a  long  time. 
A  person  may'  find  himself  at  the  bottom  of  fortune’s  wlnad,  hut 
be  also  knows  tliat  here  that  wheel  revedves  with  greater  velo¬ 
city  than  in  old  countries,  and  be  looks  forward  hopefully  to  the 
day'  when  be  shall  find  himself  re!nstat(‘d  on  the  sunny  side  of 
life,  'riius  it  is  with  emigrants.  Eersons  of  all  class(*s  and 
])rofessions  and  hranebes  of  industiy,  <|uit  Europe  to  seek  in  the 
antipt»des  an  El  Dorado.  On  their  arrival,  they  art*  disaj)- 
]u>inted,  perhaps,  and  di.sgusted.  '^I’lie  openiitgs  they  had  fomlly 
dreamed  to  find  there  do  not  exist.  The  avemi(‘s  tliat  really  <lo 
exist  lead  into  very  different  lines  of  industry'  to  what  they 
expected ;  and  so  they  are  at  loss  how  to  su|)port  theinselve.s 
and  lay'  hold  of  the  first  offer  or  opportunity'  tliat  presents  itself. 
Schedars  and  servants,  artists  and  clerks,  are  found  in  the  same 


net;  and  in  vain  do  thev  striigtrle  to  extricate  theniscdvcs.  The 
scholar  finds  learning  at  a  discount ;  the  servant  discovers  th.it 
her  expectations  were  exaggerated  ;  no  one  has  time  to  attiaid 
to  tlu‘  artist  ;  whilst  the  places  in  the  commercial  houses  are 
jirc-occupied.  Ihit  wait  a  little.  This  is  a  country  of  resources, 
l^resimtlv,  after  submitting  to  what  in  this  countrv  is  degrading 
occupation,  the  scholar  hears  of  something  just  ada[)tiMl  tor 


him;  the  artist  steps  into  an  employment  that  pays  widl,  even 
if  he  has  not  t<^  use  the  pencil  and  brush;  the  clerk  has,  per¬ 
haps,  already  found  a  vacant  jiost ;  whilst  the  servant  who  has 
Sobered  down  her  ideas  of  colonial  life,  is  amply  satisfied  with 
her  position,  being  as  independent  as  her  mistress,  or,  pmhaps, 
she  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  married  to  some  thriving 
tradesman  or  industrious  yeoman.  Thus  the  aspect  of  tilings 
change;  and  this  will  always  be  the  case  in  a  y’oung  and  fiy.'ih 
country,  whore  nature  is  in  her  full  vigour,  and  only  rc^piires 
the  nuHlerate  labour  of  man  to  supply  all  his  wants  and  enrich 
him  with  an  abundant  surplus. 

e  talk  of  progress,  but  the  progress  of  a  y'oung  colony  like 
\  ictoria  is  something  inconceivable ;  it  is  a  start,  as  it  were, 
out  of  nothing;  the  commencement  of  a  new  existence;  the 
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Intrinliictlon  of  creative  life  wlierc  before  was  only  a  silent  and 
monotonous  vegetation.  Wlicrc  but  yestonlay  stretched  a 
oxmjplete  solitude,  to-day  spriujjjs  up  a  risin*^  and  thriving 
population ;  where  but  last  year  hedjreless  ]>lains  and  primeval 
forests  reigned  supreme,  now  may  be  seen  mai^uifieent  scjuares, 
well-planned  streets,  eustom-bouses,  eburebes,  assembly  balls, 
and  other  public  edifices.  Hut  it  is  not  here  alone  that  the 
proixress  of  the  colony  may  be  seen;  we  must  turn  to  its  tables 
of  statistical  information  ;  examine  its  population,  and  see  bow 
they  arc  employed  ;  what  are  its  exports  and  imports,  and  in 
what  ratio  they  increase  yearly.  Hut  (‘ven  if  these  material 
advantages  are  on  the  creditor  side  of  the  account,  this  is  not 
onougln  We  must  also  learn  what  is  the  progress  t)f  a  country 
in  tliose  arts  and  those  attainments  which  tend  to  soften  the 
manners  and  elevate  the  conduct  of  society. 

The  j)resent  population  of  \dctoria  is  assumed  to  be  about 
4UO.O()U  souls;  of  whom  one-third  are  ent^ajj^ed  at  the  «rold 
fields,  one-third  are  at  the  sea-port  towns,  and  one-tliird  com- 
j)nsc  the  interior  town,  agricultural,  and  pastoral  population. 
The  nearest  gold  fields  to  Melbourne,  of  any  imi)ortanc(*,  arc 
those  of  Ibdiarat  and  Mount  Alexander,  distant  al)out  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  miles.  Hendigo  is  one  hundred,  and  the  Ovens 
not  much  short  of  two  hundred.  Of  course,  the  first  care  of 
the  government  in  a  young  colony  like  this,  is  to  provide  roads, 
and  a  large  expenditure  of  the  local  funds  has  been  mad(;  with 
a  view  to  carry  out  this  desirable  object.  I  low  far  they  have 
succeeded  the  following  account  will  show : — 

“Those  wlio  are  incurably  impressed  that  the  Australian  is  an 
over-(lroui;hty  climate  should  he  intrust4‘d,  during  tin*  winter  S4‘ason, 
with  that  standard  colonial  lot,  a  dray  and  team  of  hulhadvs,  a  fair 
loading  of  digg(*rs’  reipiisiti's,  and  a  mission  to  one  of  tlu;  gold-litdds. 

hether  this  scej)tic  succe('ds  in  getting  tlunx*.  wlu'ther  he  is  p«'r- 
inanently  arrested  in  the  ibg  Swamp,  or  he  and  his  hullocks  have 
disappcan‘d  over  the  ledge  of  the  lA'rpendicular  (/'n‘ck,  lit*  will  have 
hc'en  ('(pially  convinccMl  that  tluTC  is  a!  least  a  wet  sid(^  as  well  as  a 
(hy  OIK'  to  th(?  Australia!!  picture*,  and  tl.at  tin*  last  is  immens(*ly 
more  convenient  for  many  purposes  of  life  and  business  tlmn  th(! 
fir.'t.  So  have  those  found  this  cpiestion  who,  wlii'tlu'r  miners  or 
other  colonists,  w(*rc  scattered  over  the  int<‘rior  locations.  Since 
the  gold  discoveries  the  cost  of  macadamized  roads  has  ranged  trom 
.C3,()(K>  to  per  mile;  in  lS5d,  it  was  lu'arly  tC8,tKK)  per  mile.’* 

-P.  7(). 

H  thus  appears  that  the  Victorian  community  have  iK)t 
Hinched  from  the  dutv  of  constructing  highways,  so  essential 
to  the  advance  of  civilization,  wdiatever  the  expense  might  b(‘. 
Jins  is  laudable  conduct  on  their  part,  and  will  materially  assist 
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In  ilevelopin*;  the  interniil  resources  of  the  country,  some  idea 
of  whicli  we  will  ^Ive,  as  bcin*^  <;enerally  interestinjj;  ami  usdul. 
In  the  pre-^ohl  era,  wool  was  the  staple  proilucc  of  the  colony, 
ami  headed  the  export  list,  whilst  in  the  wake  of  this  followed 
other  items  derived  from  live  stock  and  snuattiiij;,  such  as 
tallow,  hides,  and  hone.  Chired  meat,  hark,  and  j»mn  also 
formed  at  one  time  exporting  commodities ;  hut  the  tr.ide 
in  these  did  not  prove  profitahle,  and  the  enter[)rise  was 
drop|)ed.  Vin^-growin^  for  winc-makin"  has  also  attracted 
considcrahle  attention,  and  there  is  no  douht  hut  that  it  will, 
one  of  these  days,  hecome  a  lucrative  ohject  of  commerce?.  At 
juesent,  however,  the  <jjold  fever  still  interferes  with  the  health v 
development  of  the  country,  notwithstanding*  the  workini;  of 
the  mines  has  hecome  a  matter  of  much  [greater  ditlieultv  ami 
cost,  and  has  moulded  itself  into  somethinjij  like  a  system.  Mr. 
Westgarth  describes  its  })resent  condition  : — 


“  (Jold  digi^ing  at  llallarat  proved  to  be  rather  an  interestin;; 
process.  (\)inpariiig  the  art  now  with  its  condition  in  ()ct(»bi‘r, 
1S51,  I  eonld  piTi*eivt*  that  i^reat  changes  had  bemi  etleeti*d.  Nothiiii^ 
struck  me  inon*  in  this  ditference  than  the  biisiness-like  know lctli;c 
and  di‘eision  with  which  miners  sj)oke  of  their  avocation,  ami  the 
mcthotlical  and  imperturbable  manner  in  which  they  enconnten'd  its 
nnci'rtain  results.  The  great  alteration  in  mode  sinct*  I  was  last 
here,  was  the  "  deep-sinking.’  For  some  time,  at  lirst,  the  de])ths  of 
tin*  pits  had  been  limited  to  a  stratum  termed  the  ‘  pipe-clay,’  formed 
of  decomposed  granite  or  (juartz  materials  underlying  the  auriferous 
graxcl.  and  of  great  thickness.  .  .  .  ‘To  bottom,’  as  it  was  ctmclscly 
termed,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  reaching  this  lowest  base,  rct|iiirt'd 
in  some  j)lact‘s  a  tlcpth  of  luairly  2(H)  feet.  AVe  lu'ard  ot‘  om‘  pit 
IDt  fci't  (h‘ep,  and  a  mining  party  was  spoken  of  that  expected  to 
have  t(>  sink  tor  200  feet.  These  long  shafts  bt*caim‘  vt*rv  expensive, 
as  it  was  neei'ssary  also  to  ‘  slab  ’  them,  or  build  up  thinr  salt's  witli 
split  slabs  so  as  to  jirevent  water  and  material  from  pouring  down 
the  pit.  A  forct'  of  ten  or  twelve  men  was  retpiirt'd  for  such  a 
sinking,  and  as  much  as  six  months  was  sometimes  oeeupit'd  in 
t'.vhausting  such  a  ‘  claim.’  ” — V.  201. 


fwo  other  minerals  have  l)een  already  discovered  in  large 
ipiaiitity  in  Victoria,  namely  the  rich  tin  ore  of  the  black  sand 
of  the  Ovens  district,  and  the  antimony  ore  near  Ih'atheote. 
Alnmdy  the  trade  in  tin  ore  has  assumed  a  settled  form,  the 
price  of  the  article  on  the  spot  averaging  about  TlO  a  ton; 
the  antimony  is,  however,  left  untouched,  its  value  in  foreign 
markets  not  paying  the  expense  of  bringing  it  down  ti>  the 
coast  and  expoiling  it.  To  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  progress  ot 
A  ieturia,  we  will  venture  to  introtluce  a  few*  iigures  which 
will  render  as  little  tedious  as  possible.  To  commence  with  the 
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export  of  cattle,  we  tiiul  that,  in  ISol,  forslieop  alone  it  reaehed 
tlie  nuinber  of  70,000;  but,  owinjj;  to  the  iininigration  which 
followed  the  discovery  of  gold,  it  fell  considerably,  there  being  a 
sutileient  demand  for  meat  at  home.  It  has  since  risen,  and 
now  bears  an  average  of  ‘JO, 000  per  annum.  The  returns  of  the 
trade  in  wool,  upon  which  we  have  laid  some  stress,  show  that, 
ill  liS  lO,  only  six  milllions  and  a  half  pounds  were  ex|)ortt'd;  it 
has,  however,  sti‘adily  risen  until,  in  18o0,  just  ten  years  later, 
it  was  above  ‘J*J, 000, 000  lbs. 

“The  Australian  wool  has  hroui^ht  a  new  era,”  ohs(‘rvt*s  Mr. 
West  •'art  h,  “  in  the  woollen  trade  of  our  eountrv.  Its  st>fl  and 
‘  kindly  ’  (jualities,  if  1  may  he  allowi'd  plirases  of  tradi*  not  readily 
transeribal)le,  ada[)t  it  for  admixt  ure  witli  eoarst'r  and  eheapt'r  wools, 
so  as  to  product*  a  woollen  fabric  elegant  and  comfortabli*,  and  at 
a  price  previously  impossible.  It  is  just  forty  yt‘ars  sinct*  the 
present  system  id*  the  public  salt's  of  wool  commt'ucetl  in  London. 
The  wool  trade*  of  Lritaiii  was  tht*n  of  small  account,  so  far  as  it 
concernt'tl  the  importation  of  tlu*  tim*  wools  of  otluo*  countrit*s;  and 
for  years  after  it  had  risen  to  consideratiem,  Australia  had  no  place*, 
or  was  ranke'el  only  in  the  ete*e*te‘ra  e)f  nominal  cemt ribnte)rs.  'Phe* 
int*re*ase  e)f  Jlritish  woeel  importatie)n  is  erne*  e)f  the*  ple-asant  marve'ls 
of  meeeh'rn  ee)mme*rce'.  'Phe*  ce)mparative  hanelfnl  im))e)rte*el  in  the* 
year  1S17  has  bt*ce)me  the  nint'ty  millie)ns  e)f  ISoT  ;  and  the^ 
Australian  contribution,  which  was  le)ng  a  blank  upon  the*  e'arlie*r 
page's,  now  ce)nsielt*rablv  outweighs  the  collective  einantity  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.”— Ih  l‘JL 

Aluch  has  been  written  abe)ut  the  diggings  anel  the  golel- 
ficlds,  anel  we  shall  ne)t  attempt  te)  ge>  over  the*  same  gre)unil, 
althe)ugh  Mr.  Westgarth  cemeliicts  ns  there  in  a  verv  agre*eahle* 
manner,  d'here  are,  ht)wevt*r,  ine'ielents  in  its  pre)eliictie)n  anel 
sale  e)f  te)ee  intt*resting  a  charae’ter  nlteegether  te)  bee)mitteel  w  hilst 
giving  a  picture  of  the  pre)gress  of  \  ietoria.  The  present  golel 
lielels,  it  appe*ars,  which  have  surviveel  the  “rushes”  eit  the 
im})ulsive  mining  interest,  anel  may  be  neew'  ee)nsielereel  as  lirinly 
cstahlisheel  seats  of  inelustry  ami  wealth,  are  Haihirat,  tlu; 
vicinities  eif  Castlemaine,  near  Mount  Alexaneler,  Uendige),  anel 
the  Ovens.  Several  others  have  oeeasionally  heaineel  lorth 
nj)on  the  horizon,  but  they  have  not  retaineel  their  repute,  anel 
have  been  eleserteel  more  or  less  by  the  lt),0(M)  wlm  hael 
tcinpeu'arily  flockctl  te)  them.  Such  were  (*reswick’s  C’reek, 
anel  Fiery  (’reek,  which  onec  boasted  e)l  2o,()0(),  the;  other 
ed*  40, ()()()  peo|)le.  Other  j)laces  of  more*  recent  aeceeunt,  as 
Me)unt  lUaekwuod,  anti  the  neighbe)urhoe)tl  of  the  town  ot 
Maryborough,  give  promise  of  permanent  importance.  1  arren- 
gower  and  many  other  loc^ilities  intlieatc  inexhaustible  rc.-^ources 
from  the  auriferous  (puirtz.  The  epiantities  ot  gold  brought 
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ilown  from  the  mines,  under  jjrovernment  escort,  luid  heen 
steinlilv  on  the  inererise  until  they  readied,  in  ISoi),  the  enor¬ 
mous  sum  of  ounces,  the  ([uantity  in  IS.)  1 ,  heiii(r 

104, Idd  ounces,  d'he  mines  of  Bendigo  were  the  least  jni)- 
<lu(*tive,  vieldint;,  in  ISoG,  only  322,Sil7  ouncevS  ;  Ballarat  sent 
olf  l,(»Otl,JI22  ounces  the  siime  year,  heiiiij  an  excess  above  the 
returns  for  Bendigo,  the  next  most  fruitful  mine,  of  41(i,S22 
ounces.  It  is  estimated  that  the  iJ^old  mines  of  Ballarat  have 
^iven  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  according  to  the  escort 
returns,  from  the  21st  of  Septimiher,  1851,  no  less  than  2, 802, 000 
ounces,  which  at  the  hi^h  value  of  upwards  ot  8()s.  per  ounce, 
obtained  for  the  p)hl  of  this  place  from  its  unusual  purity,  gives 
a  production  of  £‘12,000,000  sterling,  ddiis  was  the  earliest 
trnid  field  of  anv  note,  and  aeciuired  great  celebrity  dnriic'- 
Septembia*  and  October  of  1851.  Alount  Ah^xander  then 
became  the  “  rage  ”  ftir  a  short  interval,  only  to  see  Bendigo 
receivi*  the  honours  but  a  short  time  before  paid  to  itself.  The 
discoveries  h(*re  were  so  great  during  1852,  that  no  less  than 
50,000  persons  were  attracted  to  the  district;  and  such  was  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the  dithculty  of  communication 
during  the  wet  season,  that  the  rate  of  carriage  rose  to  £150 
per  ton  for  a  distance  of  100  miles.  ‘‘  For  the  last  three  y(*ars,” 
says  Mr.  Westgarth,  “  Ballarat  has  been  gradually  rising  to  its 
present  pre-emiiKnice — a  j>re-eminence  it  is  likely  to  retain  in 
conseejuence  of  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  its  rich  auriferous 
drifts,  whieh  the  deep-sinking  processes  hayc  exposed,  and  the 
the  additional  resource  of  its  (piartz  reef.”  To  com[»lete  this 
account  of  the  gold  wealth  of  X’ictoria,  it  may  be  stated  that 
nearly  all  the  gold  produce  is  now  exported  from  the  port  ot 
Melbourne.  A  small  proportion  is  still  shipped  at  (icelong  by 
tlu‘  vessels  that  load  a  portion  of  the  wool  clipped  at  that  j)ort ; 
but  this  is  gradually  falling  away  under  the  centralizing  inilu- 
enct*s  of  the  capital,  d'he  chief  destination  of*  tlie  gold  is 
Loudon;  a  small  portion,  howeyer,  finds  its  way  to  India  and 
elsewhere,  ddie  (plant ity  of  gold  exported  from  Victoria  in 
1 85()  was  .‘b<HKb80l>  ounces.  In  1851,  it  was  1 45, l  id  ounces  ; 
and  in  1852,  1,1174,075  ounces.  From  the  prospects  held  out 
by  the  early  (piarters  of  the  present  year,  it  is  estimated  that 
tlie  returns  for  1857  will  be  still  greater,  ddius,  though  the 
feverish  excitement  of  digging  and  private  enterprise  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  subsided,  the  work  still  eoiitinues  and  augments 
under  the  rt'gidar  and  methodical  system  now  [uirsued,  and 
yields  a  much  more  valuable  harvest  than  during  the  frenzied 
furor  of  1852  and  I85d. 

I  he  following  picture  will  strike  home  to  many  hearts,  and 
sliow  what  the  influence  of  ivligion  will  do  eycn  amidst  the 
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wilds  of  an  Australljin  gold  mino,  and  the  nervous  exeiteinent 
of  Hold  see  ki  ng.  The  scene  is  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Mount 
Alexander: — 


“The  church  was  like  most  others  \ipon  the  gold  fields,  a  curious 
fabric  of  a  very  simple  order.  The  sermon  was  a  very  good  discourse 
upon  the  evils  of  a  too  (‘ager  pursuit  after  riches,  'flie  henehes  on 
^^hich  we  sat  did  not  boast  of  much  earpeiiteriug.  Hrauelu's  of  tri*es 
two  or  thrt  e  inches  in  diameter,  were  driven,  stake  fashion,  into  the 
ground,  and  a  stout  board  nailed  to  their  tops.  The  church  fh)oring 
was  tlu*  primeval  sod.  A  litt  le  pulpit  covered  with  gremi  bai/a',  had 
a  door  of  the  same  material,  that  oj)en(‘d  and  closed  by  a  button 
instead  of  a  latch.  Abov('  tlu'  minister’s  head,  was  a  rtmt  canvas 
for  veutilat ion,  which  he  clos(‘d  or  dilated  by  means  of  a  stick  or 
other  artifice,  d’ho  place  might  have  contaimul  above  oiu'  hundred 
and  fifty,  'fhere  was,  on  this  occasion,  a  small  attendance,  but 
the  congr(*gation  was  very  orderly.  In  returning  from  church,  w(* 
met  other  congregations  dispersing,  and  were  ph‘ased  with  tin*  hoim* 
asp(‘cts  occasioned  by  seeing  around  us  a  numlnu’  of  pt'rsons,  yoimg 
and  old,  of  both  sexes,  who  were  all  in  tidy  trim  and  holiday  atlirt*; 
a  state  of  things  not  witnessed  upon  gold-fields  during  the  labouring 
days  of  the  week.”- — 1*.  2d0. 


We  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  some  of  the  more  pro¬ 
minent  features  of  the  material  resources  of  A'ietoria.  These, 
as  we  have  shown,  arc  on  a  grand  scab*,  and  it  will  he  many 
years,  we  might  also  say  ages,  before  ev(‘n  a  pressure  of 
competition  can  he  severely  felt.  M  e  arc  fully  alive  to  the 
drawbacks  of  colonial  life  ;  hut  these  diminish  every  year,  and 
as  the  material  wants  of  society  become  satisfied,  more  leisure 
will  he  found  for  ])ursuing  those  studies  which  give  a  polish 
and  refinement  to  our  habits  and  customs.  Already  Melhourm* 
boasts  of  an  Kxhihition  of  Cohmial  Art  and  Industry,  and  a 
University.  The  former  was  open(‘d  by  Sir  (’harles  Hotham, 
in  October,  1854,  and  was  intended  as  a  kind  of  organized 
depot  in  which  the  goods  purchased  for  the  Paris  Kxhihition  of 
18,35,  could  fiist  he  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  public  taste  and 
criticism;  was  voted  by  the  Legislature  to  defray  the 

expenses  connected  with  the  Victoria  jiortion  of  the  French 
Exhibition,  whilst  t!  10,000  was  approprIate<l  towanls  pro¬ 
curing,  amongst  many  other  subjects,  a  cabinet  ot  gold 
specimens.  These  sjiecimens  illustrated  in  every  varit*ty  the 
auriferous  ])roducts  of  the  country  in  their  natural  state,  and 
ereated  a  lively  sensation  amongst  the  mineralogists  and  gold 
dealers  of  Europe.  Annual  exhibitions  still  take  place;  but 
between  the  long  intervals,  the  cdific^e,  erected  for  the  pur|)ose, 
is  also  dedicated  to  public  festivities,  balls,  dinners,  ami  other 
u on-pol i t  i cal  rv u n ions. 
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'Fhc  University,  where  it  is  intendeJ  to  verify  the  truth  of 
tlie  Latin  verse — 

“  In^onuas  (li«lieisse  titleliter  artos 
Kiiiollit  inori‘s,  nee  sinit  esse  h‘ros,” 

was  opened  in  April,  IS, >5,  in  presence  of  tlie  Lrovernor,  the 
ehaneellor  of  tlie  institution,  and  other  otliee-lxarers.  Of 
course,  it  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy  ;  when,  however,  it  has  nuiuhered 
a  Imndred  ;^railuates,  they  will  he  formed  into  a  senate,  to 
reirulate  its  internal  affairs;  £o0,0(l0  has  alreatlv  heen  laid  out 
upon  the  structure,  and  an  annuity  of  .OfOOh  secured  to  it; 
hut  what  it  wants  at  jneseut  is  pupils,  though  there  is  no 
douht  hut  that  as  the  youths  of  the  colony  ‘jrow  up,  these  will 
he  laijielv  on  the  increase,  everv  vear  hriiminj^  hundreds  to 
the  standard  a<^e  for  inalriculatin}^. 

I'he  polities,  linanees,  and  Icjxislation  of  Victoria  an*  all 
treated  id’  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  manner  hy  Mr.  West- 
^arth.  A  colony  that  can  hoast  of  self-ixovcrnment,  mav, 
indeed,  hoast  of  its  independence.  Jhit  this,  like  all  tlu*  otlu‘r 
institutions  of  this  country,  is  new,  and  we  wait  to  see  how  it 
works.  'There  can  he  little  fear,  however,  of  this  hoon  eon- 
trihutin^  to  the  well  -  hein^  and  prosperity  of  the  people. 
Kn|ilishmeu  are  horn  under  and  educated  to  a  constitution. 
'Thev  know  how  to  use  it  without  ahusinu:  it ;  and  though  some 
of  our  democratic  iViends  on  the  other  side  of  the  c([uator 
occasionally  make  orandihxpient  speeches,  express  themselves  ns 
heino  hiirldy  indi'^nant  with  the  acts  of  the  executive,  and  talk 
of  carry ini^  their  independenee  so  far  as  to  throw  oil’  alh'- 
oianee  t(»  the  crown  of  (Jreat  Ihitaiu,  they  see  too  clearly  their 
own  interests  to  push  their  resolves  heyoiid  the  veroc  of  a 
jirudent  deimmstration  or  an  unmeanin*^  menace.  We  have 
always  lelt  the  ileej)est  interest  in  the  rise  and  proiiress  of  our 
Australian  colonies,  and  only  trust  there  mav  always  exist 
hetween  them  and  Lugland  perfect  sympathy  and  reciprocity  of 
interest. 
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contrast  let  us  put  in  here  the  name  of  Sadolct.  JSadolot !  hr  was 
not  the  man  to  venture  his  life  for  the  sake  of  weediuu;  the  eeelesias- 
tieal  system  which  pn'vailed  during;  the  sixteenth  eiuiturv;  and 
althouj'h  M.  doly  praises  him  for  his  toleranet*/  we  are  inelined  to 
believe,  that  like  Krasmus,  liemho,  and  the  other  Cierroniana  of  the 
the  court  of  Leo  X.,  the  Bishop  of  Carpentras  was  mon*  of  a  scholar 
than  (»f  a  ehurehmau.  Politeness,  t‘le;;auee,  and  ndined  sj)eakinij 
en^^aixed  his  attention  to  a  far  ^n*ater  extent  than  the  diseharjjfe  of 
his  pastoral  duties,  and  h(‘  was  worthy  of  hein^  the  bosom  fricanl 
of  the  eelebrat(‘d  (histi^lione,  whose  works  M.  doly  examines  also  in 
an  amnsinj^  distpnsition.*  l\(‘aders  anxious  to  know  as  inneh  as  the\  can 
about  the  rise  of  the  Iteformation-period,  cannot  do  better  than  spend 
an  hour  or  two  in  perusin;i;  M.  dole’s  brochurra.  If  the  lb)mish 
church  needed  eh‘ansinjj;  three  hundred  years  ai^o,  what  shall  we 
sav  now,  when  ritramontanism  has  spread  its  baneful  inllmmee 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe,  and  wlnm  every  faithful 
t’atholie  is  ohlit^ed  to  subscribe  the  bull  lurlJahilia  Drus,  ^\hieh 
enfore(‘s  btditd’  to  the  do^ma  of  the  Immaculate  t’oneeplion  ?  The 
(Jalliean  spirit,  however,  has  not  entirely  disapj)eare(l,  and  two 
writers  known  in  the  controversial  world,  ^IM.  Bordas-Demoulin 
and  llutd  come  forward  as  the  editors  of  a  volunu**^  in  which  the 
nuM-its  of  the  very  bull  just  mentioned  are  fully  and  fairly  distmssed. 
We  eainiot  see  what  hf/ifimafr  arguments  the  Ultramontauists  will 
bt*  able  to  oppost^  to  these  Efudrs ;  at  the  same  time,  W(‘  ai’e  well 
aware  that  it  is  no  use  aru;uin^  with  people  who  are  (h.Termined 
upon  asst'rtinijj  that  black  is  white. 

We  wamder  whv  (Uir  (Jalliean  friends  do  not  jro  a  litth'  furtln'r  in 
their  aspirations  after  rt'form,  and  exclaim  with  duvenal,  “  (}uitl 
lionid’  faciam  t  mrnfivi  nracio.^^  The  ])osition  they  occupy,  sav  what 
they  will,  is  dt'cidtally  a  false  one,  and  the  only  consistent  (’atholics 
an'  thost*  who,  as  Lairnmnais  once  declared,  are  ready  to  si;;n  impli¬ 
citly  that  the  l\)|)e  is  (Jod.  Of  eouse,  men  must  havt*  n'solvcMl  uj)oii 
ahilieatinu;  tludr  position  as  moral  and  responsible*  bciiiLis  whem  they 
complaisant ly  aect'pt  the  Pltramontane  yoke,  and  M.  I^dj^ar  (Juiiiet 
points  this  out  most  cloepiently  in  his  brilliant  ]U’eface  to  the  new 
celilion  of  the  works  of  Marnix  de  Sainte-Aldejxoiuh* “  Sorte/.  (h*  la 
vit*ilh*  enlist*,”  crie's  he,  “  vous,  vos  femmes  et  vos  enfans.  ...  11 
faut  (jue  le  catholii*isme  tombe*.  .  .  .  'I'ous  les  siecles  se  sout  jiroposc 
d'atte'imlre  un  but.  Le  dix-neuvieme  siecle  sera-t-il  h*  seul  (jui  no 
vcuille  tirer  auenn  rcsultat  pratiepie  des  protestations  (pii  partciit 
dt*  terns  les  pednts  eh*  la  terre  eontre  la  menu*  tvrannie*r”  AN 
epiite*  ai;re*i‘  with  Al.  (Juinet  rt'spectini^  the  elestrue-t ie)n  e)f  (.hitholi- 
ci>m,  especially  under  the  form  it  has  ne)w  aele)pteel ;  but  we  fear 

*  t-.tu»l»\s  Hur  .Jacques  S.iitolot.  Far  A.  .July.  8vo.  (.'acn  :  Uardcl. 

*  l»e  lUltluissaris  Castilumi.'i  Open*,  etc.  Auctore  A.  July.  8vo.  Ch»*ii 
H. Intel. 

*  l-.tiuiiH  seir  le  iu*uveau  tlogiue  do  ITiiimacultc  Concej)tion.  Svo.  I’aris  : 
('hainerot. 

eEuvros  do  Marnix  «lo  Siiint«*- Aide^onde  ;  avec  line  pr^’facc,  Ed.  Quiin’t- 
>vo.  I'uris  :  cLcz  Ics  libraire.*!  I’n'tcstauts. 
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that  it*  it  came  to  the  (jiiestion  of  settling;  what  religion  is  the  best 
calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  nineteenth  eentnrv,  a  wide  dif¬ 
ference  of  o[)inions  would  begin  to  manifest  itself.  The  learned 
editor  of  Marnix  de  8ainte-Aldegomle  is  too  much  of  a  philosopher 
or,  at  any  rate,  his  faith  has  not  sniUciently  of  that  character 

which  can  only  hi'  derived  from  a  close  and  intimate  adherence  to 
the  declaration  of  the  word  of  (rod. 

Among  the  most  important  publications  which  have  been  issued 
during  the  last  three  months,  we  must  not  forgi't  to  mention 
^I.  Eugene  Toitou’s  volume.’'  This  elegant  and  accomplished  writer 
had  already  madii  a  brilliant  Jehut  in  the  Jicvur  <irs  Drux  MomlcSr^ 
when  the  Academic  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Eolitiipies  proposetl  a 
prize  to  the  author  of  the  best  essay  on  contemporary  imaginative 
literature  in  France,  and  its  inllni'iice  on  public  and  ])rivate  morals. 
M.  Tuitim  was  the  successful  competitor,  anil  we  liavi'  no  hesitation 
in  saving  that  his  work  is  eipially  valnabh'  as  a  contribution  to  lite¬ 
rary  history  and  as  a  popular  treatise  of  moral  philosophv.  It 
deserves  to  be  extensively  circulated.  The  spiritial  publisher,  M. 
Auguste  Durand,  continues  to  lay  us  under  obligation  by  issuing 
books,  both  largi*  and  small,  of  a  truly  useful  character.  M.  (\)ngny’s 
monograph  of  “  (iuillaume  du  Vair,”“’  for  instanci',  is  full  of  interesting 
])artlculars  on  the  history  of  the  sixti'enth  century.  M.  Ouvre’s 
“  Essai  sur  I’llistoire  di'  la  Eigne  ii  I’oitiers””  tlirows  new  light 
ii[)()n  the  civil  wars  which  ended  by  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to 
the  throne  of  France;  and  in  giving  ns  the  account  of  Cardinal 
Kichelieu’s  administration,'*  M.  ('aillet  I'nables  ns  to  form  an  accu¬ 
rate  opinion  of  a  minister  whom  we  had  hitherto  bi'on  accustomed  to 
appreciate  only  as  a  lirst-rate  politician.  'Ehe  publications  of  M. 
Durand  include  not  merely  erudite  disipiisit  ions  and  essays,  such  as 
Carro’s  Celtic  researches,”*  but  works  relating  to  subjects  of  more 
general  interest.  rhns,  we  have  to  notice  a  small  duodecimo  in 
which  the  li'arned  coUahoratan'  of  tin*  Jotn'tiol  drs  l)rhatSr  IM.  Ea- 
boulaye,  has  put  togetlu'r  a  number  of  brilliant  articles  on  (Jermany 
and  the  Sclavonic  races,'* — articles  which  had  already  appi'ared  in  a 
sejiarate  form.  Some  persons  ai’c  still  to  be  found  who  ipiestion  the 
propriety  of  making  up  books  with  newspapi'i'  contributions  ;  for 
our  part,  we  have  never  been  able  to  see  what  obji'ction  there  could 
bo  to  this  course,  when  the  fragments  collected  are  of  permani'iit 


*  Du  Roman  ut  <lu  ThdsUre  (^uitemporainK,  ct  Re  leur  InHuiuice  sur  les  Mujurs. 
PiU’  M.  r.ugi'ne  Toitou,  etc.  8vo.  Paris  :  Durand. 

'*  Two  articles  on  Saint-Simon  and  on  M.  de  Hal/ac. 

(Juillaume  du  Vair  :  i:tude  il’histoiro  littiuain^.  Par  K.  Dougny.  8v.).  Paris  : 
Durand. 

“  Kssai  Pur  I’llistoire  de  Ligue  h  Poitiers.  Par  Henri  Ouvre.  8vo.  Paris: 
Durand. 

De  I’Administration  on  France  sous  le  Mini.st^re  du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu, 
Par  ,1.  C;iilh‘t.  8vi>.  Paris:  Duraml. 

Voyage  cliez  les  Celte.s,  etc.  Par  .\.  (’arro.  8vo.  Paris  :  Durand. 

“  Etudes  contemporaines  sur  f  .Mlemagne  et  les  pays  Slaves.  Pur  Ld. 
Labuulaye.  12mo.  Paris :  Durand. 
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wortli,  and  not  mvnAy  fruillrfons'  sii"i;cst(‘d  l»y  iho  caprico  nr  tlio 
fnllv  of  t  ho  day. 

M.  Ilaclu'ttn’s  oatalopjuo,  too,  ii<  daily  r(‘C(Mviii^  userid  additions. 
The  fourttMMil h  vidunu*  of’ Saint-Simon’s  ^lemoirs*'*  has  reemitly  been 
published,  and  Ix'ars  (‘videuet*  of  the  same  diliu^i'ut  r{‘S(‘areh  and  e;m‘ 
which  is  to  he  found  in  the  j)revious  instalments,  lu'priuts  of  the 
eoinplete  works  of  the  ^reat  f'reneh  classics, one  would  suppose*, 
can  scarcely  he  called  for  aft(*r  so  many  puhlications  of  the  same 
elescription  ;  but  M.  llachette’s  ('ditious  art‘  so  correct,  so  eh'fjjant, 
and  at  tlu*  same  time  so  ciieaj),  that  they  must  necessarily  siiptasede 
all  others;  th«*v  an*  intrusted  to  the'  editorial  supervision  of  nu*u  of 
the  hi’j;hest  talent,  and  tin*  hioi^raphical  and  critical  notices  hy  which 
tlu‘V  an*  accompanied  would  alone  justify  us  in  nlludinu;  to  them 
here.  Translations  from  the  (Ireek  and  Latin  writers  are  t*(piallv 
plentiful,  hut  still  M.  Ilacht'tte*  has  felt  that  th(*re  was  much  room 
for  improv(*nn‘nt.”  Xay,  several  of  the  (ire(*k  ])hilosoj)hers  and  eom- 
im'utators  had  n<‘ver  hei*n  yi't  cloth(*d  in  I'Vench  ^mrh,  and  p:irtien- 
larlv  IMotinns,  whosi*  works  he  studied  hy  all  jicrsons  who 

would  heconu*  in  the  sli<:[ht(*st  deijree  accjuaiutc’d  with  tin*  doetriiu's 
of  the  Nco-lMatouists.  in  und(*rtakin^  so  difllcidt  a  task,  M.  llouilh't 
has,  therefore,  (h*s(*rved  tin*  thanks  of  metaphysical  stmh'uts,’^  and 
his  previous  achiev(*nM*uts  in  thi‘  litt*rary  held  are  a  snlliei(*nt  ^ma- 
rantet*  of  tin*  seholarlike  manner  in  whieh  this  publication  is  sun*  to 
lx*  conduett'd.  M.  .1  ules  Simon,  the  h*arn(xl  historian  of  tlu*  Alexan¬ 
drian  sehot)!,'-*  calls  IMotiuus,  “  Vii  drs  plus  t/runds  ^unit's  philoso- 
phiifurs  dr  Vautiipiitry  A\  h(*n  a  thiidxcr  has  thus  h*ft  a  r(*putation  for 
originality  and  industry,  his  writings  should  not  he  ne^dt'ctt'tl. 

(>ur  (piarterlv  summary  (hx*s  not  proft*ss  to  ih'voti*  much  attention 
to  works  of  an  imai^inativt'  eharactt'r;  yet  w(*  must  naan*  pnxluct  ions 
such  as  those  of  M.  Saint  iue,^'  M.  A  chard,*'  and  M.  Alj>honst*  Karr,-’^ 
especially  wh(*n  shoals  of  trashy  nov(*ls  and  disgust in^  ])(H*try  are 
court inix  evt*ry where  the  attention  of  the  unconscious  ri'ader.  thir 
psemhmymous  (as  we  beli(*vt*)  frit*nd,  M.  d.  T.  de  Saint-( lermain  has 
also  tn‘ated  us  with  a  third  tab*,-'*  whieh  is  i*veu  sujx'rior  tt)  the 
“  Lem*ude  th*  TlCpin^le”  and  “  L’Art  d'etn*  >Mallu*ureux.”  It 
s(*ems  ipiitt*  evi(h*nt  that  a  dt'eided  reaction  has  set  in,  and  we  are 


M«  tneires  ooniplots  et  aut]»oiiti<nu*s  «lu  Due  de  Saint-Simon,  «‘U’.  Colla- 
tionnes  |>ar  M.  (Mieruel.  Mvo.,  tom.  1. —  XI\.  I'aris  :  llacliette. 

“  ilaurcH  eompltdes  do  (’onioillo,  I’asoal,  Montesquiou,  etc.  l‘Jmo.  Paris: 
Hrtchotto. 

<I'.uviv-<  completes  «lo  laieion.  Trailnction  nouvollo,  jK\r  Kngeiic  TaU»ot. 
-  voIr.,  rjiim.  Paris:  Hachetto. 

Lort  1  niu^ailts  do  Plotin,  etc.  1'ra«Uiitos  par  la  j>romioro  fois,  ]»ar  M.  N. 
lionillot.  \  ol.  1.  8vo.  Paris:  Hachetto. 

Histoire  do  1*  l*X‘olo  d'Aloxandrio.  Par  M.  Jules  Simon.  2  vols.,  J!vo. 
Paris  :  Hachetto. 

^Soui:  Par  X.  H.  Siuntino.  T2mo.  Paris  :  Hachetto. 

*  Ma\»rico  tie  Trouil.  Par  A.  Achanl.  PJmo.  Paria  :  Haolictte. 
tiMiovievo  Par  .Mjthouso  Karr.  12mo.  Paris:  Hachetto. 

Mignon.  Par  J.  T.  do  S;iint-(}orm.ain.  ISino.  Paris  :  •Jule.s  Tardiou. 
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qlad  to  anticipate  tin*  speedy  (lisa])pearanee  ol*  tiu'  dnul-iHoitdr  sehool 

of  literaturt'. 

The  sueeess  ot  ♦lainiet’s  “  Bihiiiitheipie  I'^lzt'viritnine”  Ijns  i^ivi'ii 
an  extraordinarv  impulse  to  those  publishers  whose  taste  leads  them 
partieularly  to  the  treasures  ot'old  Fremdi  literature.  The  “.loiirnal 
de  Barhit‘r,”‘‘  tor  which  we  hav(‘  to  n'coril  our  oblii^atioii  to  ^1.  ("har- 
pontier,  is  extremely  valuable,  beeatise  it  takc's  up  tlu‘  narrativi'  of 
public  ev(‘uts  precisely  wbere  Saint-Simon  leaves  them,  and  lays 
before  us  an  ai'couiit  of  the  state  of  France  dui'inu;  tlu'  ri‘iuju  of 
liOiiis  XV. — and  what  corruj)t ion  !  what  immoiality!  what  utter  dis¬ 
regard  of  all  laws,  both  divim*  and  human!  After  haviuL^  turiu'd 
over  a  lew  paj^^es  of  that  siiiiridar  journal,  tlu‘  only  wondt'r  we  fe(*l  is 
that  the  French  Revolution  shoulil  not  have  burst  out  1  wtmt  v  vt'ars 
sooner  than  it  ilid.  Bussy-Rabut  in’s  .McMnoirs-'*  K'ad  ns  back  to  tln‘ 
first  ycjvs  of  the  reii:jn  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  to  that  nnst'ltb'd  period 
wliich  was  maidual  by  the  ministry  ot*  (Cardinal  Mazarin.  'fhese 
various  publications  are  extiamiely  useful,  b(‘causi'  tlu'v  show  us  in 
all  its  di'tails  the  history  of  society;  tlu‘y  very  oflim  j^iNC  us  the 
t'xplanalions  of  the  "r(‘at  events  which  prob'sst'd  historians  ndalt*, 
and  they  revi'al  the  secret  springs  from  wliich  the  most  monn'iitoms 
facts  often  rise. 


Viriff  llcfufs. 


Tin:  Itia.i.-ITtCNnEU ;  and  utlu'r  Poems.  P»y  I).  Pltirtonv  .Maet'aH hy,  M.IM.A., 
%  Author  of  “  llraiiias  from  the  Spanish  of  C’.ihloron,”  &e.  I*|».2I4.  Loii(h>n  : 

David  P»ogno.  ISaT. 

t  M>rK  (ii.i.Mj  sKs  ;  and  otlior  Poems.  P.y  1  >.  I'lorenco  MaeCarfh}',  M  IM.A., 
Aiithor  of  “  Palhuls,  Poems,  and  Lyrics,”  Ac.  !’)»•  211.  liOiaion  :  J).ivid 
Pogno.  isr»7. 

1  Hi’si:  goodlv  Volumes  of  v(‘rse  jirove  tlu;  tasto  fiir  poedry,  and  tin’ 
JHiwer  tt)  produce  it,  to  be  in  a  vii^orous  and  bi’altliy  stati’  amon^  our 
lri«*nds  in  tin’  sister  isle.  With  the  exc(‘ption  of  onr  own  (Tiarles 
’^wain  anil  (’harles  .Maekay,  both  intensely  Fni^lish,  we  know'  no 
niiulern  lyrists  worthy  of  mention  aloni^siih’  of  Florence  IMaeVarthy, 
Flarenee  .Man^mn,  Thomas  Dayis,  Mark  Kimealy,  and  a  few  othi’r 

masters  of  the  lyre  of  well-known  name,  d'he  volumes  beneath  onr 

eve  contain  an  ample  vindication  of  Ireland’s  leujimdarv  claim  to  hi; 
the  birth-place  of  the  minstrel’s  harp,  and  the  academy  ol  the 
minstrel’s  skill.  We  like  tin’  narratiyo  vi’rses  devoted  to  the  (’am- 

puiiaro  and  his  bells  hugjelv  well.  The  story  is,  that  the  hells  of 

‘‘  .huinial  de  P>ail*icr,  etc.  Pimo.  Vnls.  I V 1 1.  Paris:  ( 'ijariM-nl  iiu-. 

^  M«5muiia*s  (1,.  Pns.'ty-l{!il>utiii,  etc.  Piddii  s  j*ar  M.  binh.vii’  Lalaiiiu?.  ‘J  vels, 
]2ino,  Piiris:  ( 'h.irjK  nticr. 
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l.iiiuTick  (’athodml  woro  cast  in  Italy,  and  siinpcnded  in  tlio  pari^li 
(’huri*h  of  St.  Mary  in  that  far  country  as  a  t;ift  of  tlio  fouiulor. 
Here  they  hun*^  for  years,  hut  were  afterwards  removed  hv  some 
marauders  from  an  unknown  land.  IVevious  to  their  removal,  thev 
hi\d  been  the  joy  and  ])ride  of  the  donor,  as  from  his  vine-covend 
cottage  near  Florence  he  listene<l  to  their  music  rini^^ini^  oot  of  tin. 
helfrv  of  the  church  on  which  ho  had  bestowed  them,  at  whose  shrine 
he  worshipped  habitually,  which  had  hallowed  his  domestic  fortunes, 
blessed  his  union  with  his  Francesca,  and  received  his  dead : — 

“  Ainl  thus  round  the  heart  of  the  oM  man,  at  morninj?,  at  noon,  an<l  at  eve, 

The  l>ells  witli  their  rich  woof  of  nmsie,  the  network  of  ha|ij>in(‘ss  weave; 

'Fhev  rin^  in  the  elear  tranquil  evening,  and  lo  !  all  the  air  is  alive. 

As  the  sweet-laden  thoughts  eoJiu*,  like  hees,  to  aUide  in  his  lu'art  as  a  hive. 

'i'hey  Mend  with  his  moments  of  Joy,  as  the  (vlonr  iloth  Mend  with  tin*  thover, — 
They  lih*nd  with  his  light  falling  tears,  as  tlie  sunshine  dotli  hlend  with  the 
shower. 

As  their  musie  is  mirthful  or  mournful,  his  ]nd.se  U'at»  th  sluggish  or  fast, 

Aiul  his  hri'ast  takes  its  hue  like  the  ocean,  as  the  sunheams  or  shadows  are  ea.st.” 

ib  reft  of  bis  wib'  and  ebildren,  and  the  solemn  musie  of  the  peal 
wliieli  ba<l  waketl  him  in  the  morninor  and  simlt'd  bis  slmnlx'rs  ;ti 
nioht  with  its  matin  and  ves[K‘r  chimes,  the  loiu'  old  man  makes  it 
the*  busiiu'ss  of  his  life  to  trace  out  the  [troducts  of  his  handicrafl. 
which  luul  filletl  up  so  large  a  portion  of  the  haj)piu(‘ss  id*  his  dc.sliny :  — 

‘‘  When  he  f«  lt  tliat  iinleed  they  ha«l  vanish'd,  one  fancy  then  Hash’d  on  Ids  hraiii, 
One  wish  math*  Ids  heart  ln'at  anew*  witli  a  throhhing  lu‘  eonld  not  restrain — 
‘Twas  to  wander  away  from  fjiir  Florence,  it.s  memory  and  <hvam  hanntod  dells, 
And  ti»  seek  u)*  and  down  through  tlie  earth  f«»r  the  sound  of  his  magieal  hells. 
They  will  speak  of  the  hopes  that  have  perish’d,  and  the  joys  that  liave  faded  so 
f:ist , 

With  the  music  of  memory  wing’«l,  they  will  .seem  hut  tlie  voice  of  the  ]>ast; 

As  wln*n  the  bright  morning  has  vanish’d,  an<l  evening  grows  starh'.ss  and  dark. 
The  nightingale  song  of  remembrance  recalls  the  sweet  strain  of  the  lark.” 

'riie  lb‘ll-I'\)under  visits  m:iny  lands  in  the  course  of  bis  (pu'st,  and 
bears  many  a  sweet  family  of  bells,  but  nowhere  the  voices  i>f  iiis 
own  tinu'ful  |>rogeny  ;  till  at  last — 

“  A  b.vrk  hound  for  F.rin  lay  waiting,  he  enter’d  like  one  in  a  dream. 

Fair  winds  in  the  full  pnijde  s;dls  lc<l  him  soon  to  the  Shanm)n’s  lirond  .stream  ; 
’Twas  an  evening  that  Flor»*nee  might  envy,  so  rich  was  the  lemon  lined  air, 

.\s  it  lay  on  lone  Seattery’s  islainl,  or  lit  the  green  mounhiin  of  Clare; 

Tin*  wide-spreading  oM  giant-river  roll'd  his  waters  as  smooth  and  as  .Ntill 

As  if  th>nagh,  witli  all  her  hrigiit  nymj'lis,  had  come  down  from  the  far  fairy  lilH, 

To  lling  her  enchantments  urouinl  on  the  mountains,  the  air,  and  the  tide. 

And  to  soothe  tin*  worn  hciut  of  the  old  man  who  look’d  from  the  dark  vessel 
side. 

“  I'orne  on  the  current,  the  ves.sel  glides  smoothly  hut  swiftly  away, 

Fy  Carrigaholt,  and  hy  many  a  green  sloping  headland  and  hay, 

Twixt  Crathoe’s  blue  hills  and  green  woods,  ainl  the  soft  sunny  shores  ot  Tcrvoc, 
And  now  the  fair  city  of  Limeriek  spreads  out  t>u  the  broad  hank  below’ 

Still  nearer  and  neaivr apprt'aehing.  the  mariners  look  o’er  the  town. 

The  old  man  sees  nought  hut  St.  Marv’s  square  ti'wer  with  its  haltlenu*nts  hro'vu  . 
He  listens — as  yet  all  is  silent,  hut  m»w  with  a  siuhleii  surprise, 

A  rioli  piul  ot  inekHiy  rings  from  that  tc>wer  through  the  clear  evening  skie-^. 
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"One  note  is  enough — his  eye  moistens,  his  lieart,  so  long  witherM,  o\its\vells, 

He  hiis  founil  them — the  sens  ef  his  Libeiirs — his  musical,  magical  Ih'IIs  ! 

At  each  stroke  all  the  bright  piist  retunietli,  arouinl  him  the  sweet  Arno  shines. 
His  chil«ln*n,  his  darling  Francesca,  his  jmrple-elail  trt'llis  of  vines  ! 
heaning  ferwanl,  he  listens — he  gazes — he  hoars  in  that  womlerful  strain, 

The  htng-silent  voices  that  nuinuur,  ‘Oh  !  leave  us  not,  father,  again  !’ 

’Tis  gnuited — he  smiles — his  eye  closes — the  breath  from  his  white  lips  hath  fled — 
The  father  has  gt>ne  to  his  chihlreu — Uie  old  Campanaro  is  ilcad  !” 

AVo  j)itv  that  hhhsc  boinu;  wliosc  lip  will  not  ijiiivtu*,  whoso  outiolo 
will  not  (MTop  with  a  gonial  sympathy,  as  ho  roads  I  ho  tfeiKntrmrnf  of 
this  woll-told  logond.  Whore  so  appropriatoly  as  in  the  land  of  the 
tri[)lo 

“  Chosen  leaf 
t>f  bard  and  chief” — 

K)^  aeauuacJiie  and  song,  oonld  our  onthusiastic  IV‘ll-Foiind(‘r  rooovor 
the  tmu'ful  darlings  of  his  art  ? — Wo  (pioto  j)ot‘try  tor  various 
pur[)osos,  and  in  onr  ])rosont  (‘\traot  think  ohiidly  of  its  gnomic 
value,  in  tin?  oontrast  it  draws  b('t\V(‘on  the  woariiu‘ss  of  tin*  idler  and 
the  lusty  onjoymoiit  of  the  worker  in  this  toil-doomed  world  of  ours. 
The  unprolital>leyi//;/ct/>//  owns  a  nuserable  lot : — 

‘‘Nothing  to  break  life’s  monotony,  rippling  it  u’t'r  with  its  hreatli, 

Ni»thing  but  dulness  and  lethargy,  weariness,  sorrow,  and  «leath. 

"Hut  blessed  that  ehibl  of  humanity,  happiest  man  among  nuMi, 

N\  ho  with  hammer,  or  chisel,  or  i>cucil,  with  rudder,  or  ploughshare,  or  ikmi, 
liahoureth  i-ver  and  ever  with  hope  through  the  morning  of  life, 

Winning  Inune  and  its  darling  tlivinities — love  wt>r.>!iippM  children  and  wife. 

Hound  swings  the  hammer  of  industry,  ipiiekly  the  sharjt  chisel  rings. 

And  the  heart  of  the  tsuler  has  thn>bhingH  that  stii’  not  the  bosom  »>£  kings  : 

Ho,  the  true  ruler  and  coinpieror  ;  he,  the  true  king  of  his  race, 

^Mio  nen'cth  his  arm  for  life’s  combat,  and  looks  the  strong  world  in  the  face.” 

^Ir.  AlucCarthy  boasts  ta  wonderful  command  of  apt  and  siigg«*stivc 
rhymes.  We  cannot  afford  room  for  a  specimen,  but  will  quote  a 
pleasant  verse  of  a  ballad,  set  to  music  by  the  late  aeeomplislied  hiarl 
ot  lh‘lfast  (a  mddemaii  who  died  too  soon  for  his  fame  and  his 
eoimtry),  in  order  to  exhibit  the  poet’s  trc'atment  of  natural  sub¬ 
jects  :~ 

"  Ah  !  my  heart  is  wi'ary  waitiii/?. 

Waiting  for  the  .May — 

Waiting  for  the  pleasant  rambles, 

Where  the  fragrant  hawthorn  brambles 
With  the  woodbine  alternating 
Scent  the  dewy  way  : — 

Ah  !  my  lioai  t  is  weary  waiting, 

Waiting  for  tin*  May  !” 

fluMv  is  mueli  of  graceful  fcidliig,  lyric*  fervour,  and  pleasant  writing 
Hi  these  two  volumes  of  oC(;asional  verses. 


Wayside  Fancies.  By  Frances  Freeliug  Hroderip.  London  :  hklward  .Moxon. 

ilow  naturally,  when  a  gifted  man  lt*aves  the  worhl,  wo  look  to  his 
cliildriMi  with  the  hope  that  they  may  provi!  the  inheritors  of  his 
genius.  Wo  an*  unwilling  to  thilik  that  ho  is  oiitiroly  gone  from  ns, 
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hU  works,  iinpofisliaMo  though  thoy  may  bo,  aro  yot  as  to  tlu\T 
souiro  oom|)l«‘to(l  ami  ovor ;  that  no  now  thoughts  w  ill  flow  to  us 
from  that  I’outitain  wliioh  soomotl  as  it’  it  wouhl  novor  ho  o.Thanst(‘(i. 
'Pho  aohing  ^(losiro  to  carry  (Uit  t’urlhor  our  iutorcourso  witli  tho 
writer  whom  in  his  works  wo  have  loved,  is  gratitied  it’  W(‘  fin,l  h(» 
has  hf(pu‘athed  any  of  his  pvovor  to  his  descendants.  In  the  i*as(‘  of 
'I’homas  Mood  wo  aro  mori*  than  usually  happy.  Xot  only  is  his  son 
a  poot,  hut  his  daughter,  the  author  of  the  volume  htd’on*  us,  inherits 
much  from  Iier  fatlu'r.  The Wayside  Faneic's  ”  are  well  enlitlt‘il; 
tlu'y  an*  graceful  and  rich  in  fetding,  tender,  and  for  the  most  part 
just.  Many  of  tlu*  piec(‘s  ari‘  mai’ked  by  a  quick  sense  of  humour; 
some  aro  so  touching  as  to  recall,  even  if  wi'  were  ignorant  of  the 
writ('r's  desct'nt,  tlu'  ‘‘Song  of  the  Sliirl”  and  ‘‘ 'I'he  Ih’idge  of 
Sighs.”  Some  of  tiu'  “l'ancic‘s”  are  in  prose,  but  tlu'v  aro  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  vc'rv  agret'ahlo  alternation  with  (lu‘  poems;  and 
w(‘  can  promisi'  our  readers  much  p>leasuro  in  the  perusal  of  the 
V(»lume. 


'rm:  ( 'am  i,  SisTi:i{ ;  :ui<I  other  1’<»ciiih.  LoiahMi  :  Smith  I'hlor. 

‘•'I’liK  t’rmd  Sister”  is  not  a  poem  to  our  tasti';  tin*  ]dot  is  horrihle, 
and  W(‘  think  that  tlu'  intm’ots  of  humanity  arc'  bi'tler  served  hy 
keeping  such  I'pisodi's  out  of  sigiit  as  far  as  possihli*.  'fheia'  is 
nothing,  too,  in  the  diction  to  ndiovc'  tlu'  grossness  of  th(‘  tragedy, 
riu'  sonnets,  however,  rtaha'in  the  volume;  tlu‘y  eontain  many  bright 
thoughts  [ileasiugly  e.xpressiul. 


1‘itovr.Kiu \L  .\M)  Moii.m,  Tiiocouts.  Ill  a  Series  of  Ivs.says.  J’>y  Cliarles  Henry 
Hanger.  London:  .tames  (\iniish.  ISaT. 

.Mu.  ll.vNoi'ii  |)ri'sents  us  with  a  series  of  im 
st  vh*  (d*  'I’uppor.  riiey  aro  seareely  prosi'  or 
aeoopt:ddo  for  tlie  useful  lessons  tluw  eonvi'v. 


iral  proverbs  after  the 
verso  ;  hut  aro  eipially 


Tm:  Xiw  nA.M  T.  or  itK.xru;  and  other  lN>cmH.  r»y  Charles  lioner.  London 
( 'liajnnan  Hall.  1  S,a7. 

W r.  do  not  oomtni'nd  Mr.  Honor  for  his  potdio  aspirations.  His 
poems  an'  devoid  of  originality,  and  hoar  no  (‘videneo  ot  his  homg 
gifted  in  .any  dogn'o  with  the  ‘M’aoultv  divine.”  His  prt'vious  winks 
have  ginned  him  adminu’s.  hut  wo  doubt  how  far  the  present  puhli- 
eation  will  eontirm  tlu'ir  admiration. 


I’orMs.  r.y  I  M‘(*rge  Mao  I  >onald.  London:  Longman  «!\:  Co.  1S;’»7. 

VNimun  .\\i»  W’lTMorr:  a  lhamntio  I’oim.  Hy  tleorgi'  Macl>onald.  I.oiuloii  ‘ 
Lot'll, lan  \  Co.  ls.">7. 

Mu.  M.\cI>onali>  is  an  (arnost  poet,  with  considoralilo  powtu’s  ot 
diction,  ami  a  tervi'ut  luvt'  for  his  craft.  AVo  might  quote  pa.‘<s:igcs 
ot  deep  tei'ling  and  h^'antv — p:i>sages  which  evidently  disjilay  <*on- 
reah'il  ••'t length,;  hut  the  great  fault  o\  ^Ir.  Mae  Ihmald  is.  that  he 
has  written  too  much  to  he  nnib*rndv  strong,  so  that  the  geneial 
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charactoristic  of  liis  poetry  is  vagueness  and  weakness,  hi  fact,  with 
all  liis  aspirations,  tlR're  is  very  little  in  tlu'  two  volunu's  which  ho 
has  published,  which  can  he  saiil  to  hi'  above  the  ordinary  run  of 
poctrv :  it  is  too  ditluse  and  too  couunouplaee.  riie  reason  is 
evident,  d'he  unxhds  which  31  r.  MacDonald  has  placed  before  him 
for  imitation  an'  notorious  for  their  confused  and  transcendental 
style  both  of  thought  and  expression.  He  has  followed  them  too 
closely  without  using  sulliciimtly  the  pruning  knife,  and  weighing 
the  value  of  an  idea  before  coininitting  it  to  paper.  In  Ids  most 
sustained  etlbrt,  “  AVithin  jind  W  ithout,”  this  is  particularly  striking. 
The  workings  of  the  inner  life  of  the  hero,  dulian,  are  occasionally 
so  vague  as  to  be  incomprehensible,  and  Ids  self-musings  become 
tediously  prolix.  AVe  have  also  to  complain  that  his  lines  are 
unnecessarily  prosaic,  and  ex|)ressious  which  evt'ii  in  prose  would  not 
be  supportable,  have  been  sutlered  to  stand  and  chdace  the  poem. 

‘‘And  fair  convolved  sounds  tn>oj>  into  mo,*’ 

is  an  instance  of  ]XH‘tic  license  in  the  crt'ation  of  a  word  which  had 
at  all  times  better  be  avoided,  and  in  this  case  is  neither  intelligible 
to  most  readers  nor  harmonious  in  itsidf. 

“  'fhat  wish  .dionld  hntf  'em  into  poin})  for  me." 

“  Trouhlo  and  f^riof  thrown  down 
'file  common  folks  like  ns  idl  In  n  Ik  ait." 

“  Who  never  would  have  pcdclKd." 

“dr  else  is  hiding  for  somr  i<rritpc  or  other." 

—  are  specimens  not  only  of  great  weakness,  but  of  bad  taste,  and  as 
these  vulgarisms  could  have  been  easily  corrected,  so  is  their  rc'ti'u- 
tion  th(‘  more  inexcusabh'.  We  have  stdd  that  Air.  MacDonald  has 
the  (‘lements  (>f  a  good  poet  in  him,  and  .as  wo  have  frankly  j)oint('d 
to  some  of  his  more  glaring  defects,  we  in  justice  ipiote  the  tdllowing 
passage  as  a  set-off: — 

“  And  so  all  growth  that  is  not  towards  (lod 
Is  growing  ti>  decay.  All  incriiaHo  gained, 

Not  rising  u|twai(ls,  hut  a  fungous  growth. 

Or  strange  ilistortiou,  like  the  cactus  liml»s; 

"fis  aH|>irati(»n  as  that  wick  .'ispiros, 

'fowering  above  tin*  light  it  overcomes, 
lint  ever  sinking  with  the  <lying  flanu*.’’ 

Again : — 

“’Tis  the  |>ure  i?i  heart 
'fhat  shall  s«‘e  (!o<l.  As  if  a  well  that  lay 
loivisited,  till  water-weeds  had  grown 
l’l»  from  its  depth,  ainl  woven  a  tliick  mass 
Over  its  surface,  could  give  hack  the  sun  ! 

<>!•,  (lug  from  aiicii-nt  h:ittle  jilain,  a  shield 
«  Couhl  bo  a  mirror  to  the  stars  oi  heaven.*’ 

We  have  not  room  for  further  extracts,  hut  we  advise  Air.  Alac  Doiuild 
in  his  future  cllorts  to  cultivate  more  the  simple  in  poetry,  jind  trust 
more  to  th('  “  thitig  ”  that  is  within  him  than  to  tint  torrn  cd’ the 
expression;  .above  all,  hi'  shotdd  fearlessly  expungi'  eM*ry  line  and 
t’verv  thought  that  does  not  rise  to  the  standard  nf  his  highest  elfort. 
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a!M) 

To  yield  to  the  temptation  of  submitting  to  pa])or,  or  at  loas^t  to 
print,  whatever  comes  first  at  hand,  is  to  corrupt  tlie  powers  he 
j»ossesses,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  eom})lete  and  inevitable  failure. 


Mi.nciiinu  Mu.icho;  and  other  rooms.  Ity  Paul  Ivichanlson.  Loudon: 

Muzley.  lSo7. 

'fiiK  mildest  punislimont  we  can  inlliet  upon  Mr.  Kiehardson  is  to 
<piote  the  oj)ening  lines  of  his  era/.y  poem  ; — 

“  N«»w,  crahhv  critic,  leiivo  my  book  alone  ! 

Wh  t>se  eye  s<|uints  down  the  marj^in  fi>r  a  Haw — 

In  l<*yal  zeal  bewildered,  fights  for  me, 

And  lau«ls  my  book  with  censure.” 

Were  we  to  eontinue  to  notice  this  jtroduction,  it  would  only  he 
to  lanu'iit  that  luimau  talent  should  be  prostituted  to  en‘ati‘  such  a 
tissue  of  nonsense,  and  something  worse,  as  inav  bi*  found  in  its 
pages. 


I’OEMs.  I»y  Mrs.  Prank  P.  Fellows.  Loudon:  Smith  A  I'dder.  1S57. 

.Miis.  Vj:i,lows  may  take  her  rank  among  the  song-birds  of  the 
si‘asou.  What  she  aeeomplislu's  in  her  small  volunu*  shi‘  accomplishes 
with  sim])licity  ami  grace,  lli'r  poem  on  the  Hattie  of  tin'  Alma 
ecmlains  some  spirited  lines,  as  for  instance: — 

“  One  la.‘?t  look  in  his  eomradt'*.s  face, 

( Mie  last  wild  thought  on  child  and  wife  ; 

And  each  has  grasj>ed  his  weapon  fast, 

And  strung  his  sinews  for  the  strife; 

Onward  they  press  with  stt'ady  .stci>. 

Marching  to  death  lus  'twerc  to  life.” 


(JwKi)OLiNK  .\ND  Winifred.  Loiubm  :  John  Moxon.  lSa7. 

A  tale  of  love  told  in  verse,  but  possessing  no  points  worthy  ot 
notice. 


The  PoKTic.M.  Works  of  Mark  .\kensii>e.  With  Memoir  nn<l  Critical  disserta¬ 
tion,  by  the  Ucv.  CJeorge  CJiltillan.  Edinburgh  :  .lames  Nichol. 

f  the  “British  Poets”  is  steiidily  progivs- 
of  Mr.  (lillillan.  The  memoir  and  critical 
the  pr(‘seni  volume,  are  written  in  the 
editor's  soberest,  and,  therefore,  best  style,  lit*  certainly  has  not 
while  estiimiting,  indulgi'd  in  ‘‘  The  IMeasures  of  the  Imagination  ; 
and  W('  an*  bound  to  .say  that  the  gain  is  to  the  rt'uder.  He  a.ssigns, 
however,  too  low  a  place,  we  think,  to  Akenside  ;  but  tlie  poet  d 
adinin'rs  will  remember  his  lines — 


PiiE  1‘klinhnrgh  edition  i 
sing  under  the  editorship 
estimate  of  Akenside,  in 


’Tis  but  opinion’s  verdict  half  believed 
.\u«l  prone  to  change.” 


We  ourst'lvcs  mv  never  wearv  of  turning  to  his  pages,  tor  thiTC  is 
a  sweet  repose  in  Ins  pot'iry,  which  in  eontnisl  with  the  turhnl 
rhapsodical  straijis  of  the  presoul  dav,  is  absolutely  retreshing 
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n  iliilactic  pooin,  “The  l^loasinvs  of  tlio  Imagination”  will  ovor 
i>cou|\v  a  liigH  rank.  All  praise  is  due  to  the  publislior  for  the 
“getting  up”  ot  tliis  edition. 

Kxetku  Hatx  Seumons  fou  the  Wohkinc;  Olassks.  Witli  Portrait  ami  Moinoir 
of  tho  r)i.slu»i)  of  liomlon.  Lomlon  :  Parti  i*lgo  (’o.  18o7. 

The  object  of  these  sermons  is  (piiti'  enough  to  si'cnre  them  trom 
imieh  if  anv,  adverse  criticism.  Never  did  the  l^ipiscopal  t'hnreh 
coinnienee  a  nobler  campaign  than  the  one  npoii  tlu'  platform  of 
Kxeter  ilall;  and  lier  dignitaries,  in  tliis  respect,  deserve  all  con\- 
inciulation  for  breaking  through  the  trammels  of  conventionality  in 
order  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  masses  of  London.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  that  these  services  have  been  recommenced.  The 
Sermons  themselves  are  distinguished  by  a  thorough  earnestness 
and  evangelicity  of  tone.  It  is  clear,  however,  sometimes,  that  tlu* 
preachers  Inurintherto  been  unaccustomed  to  the  work,  for  the 
effort  to  be  plain  and  simfdo  in  order  to  ada])t  themsel\a*s  to  tiu'ir 
new  audiences,  is  too  laboured.  Lut  they  cannot  have  failed  to  do 
good,  as  their  sermons  are  full  of  plain  gospel  statement  in  simple, 
earnest  words.  The  memoir  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  prefixed  to 
the  Sermons,  is  a  very  meagre  and  unsat istactory  allair;  and  we 
fear,  must  have  been  placed  here  in  order  to  sell  the  book — not  to 
give  information. 

A  Zkai.ocs  MiNisTin  :  its  C’hamcter  and  its  Worth.  By  .1.  P.  Miirstll,  of 
Leicester.  Loiuit)ii  ;  Heatou  &  Sun. 

The  ])rincipal  object  of  the  writt'r  in  this  address  8('ems  to  have 
been  to  guard  tlu*  youthful  preacher  against  the  errors  which  are 
sometimes  attendant  upon  /,(*al  in  the  ministry.  Ho  reminds  him 
that  he  must  not  confound  zeal  with  violence  ot  manner,  that  is,  the 
emotions  which  result  from  an  excitable  ti'inperanu'iit.  There  is 
reason,  we  think,  for  this  precaution.  The  ebullitions  ot  animal 
lervour — mere  rant  and  noisi* — are  ott(*n  mist.aken  for  zeal.  W  hen 
nnaeeompanied  bv  rich  mental  (pialities,  nothing  is  more  emptv, 
unimpressive,  and  W(‘arisome.  Our  author  suggests  that  zeal  should 
be  regarded  as  an  auxiliary  rather  than  as  a  principal.  It  must  not 
supersede  knowledge,  just  discrimination,  and  sound  logic*,  the 
preacher  that  relies  on  fc'rvour  of  manner  to  the  neglect  ot  his 
studies,  will  soon  tind  out  his  mistake  ;  or,  it  In*  d'u's  not,  his  hearers 
t^ill.  Moreover,  our  preacher  should  he  can‘tid  that  his  zeal  bi^ 
unalloyed  by  personal  conct'it  and  love  ot  apt)lause,  lest,  like  the 
sons  of  .Aaron,  ho  offer  unhallowed  lire  on  the  altar.  Again,  imagi¬ 
nation  and  taste,  though,  not  excluded,  should  be  kept  in  chaste* 
subordination  to  the  religious  purpose  ot  the  ('vangelist.  I  ho  toun- 
tain  of  trie*  zeal  is  personal  godliness,— pre-eminent  spirituality  of 
*aind.  It  is  nothing  else  than  an  extraordinary  measure  of  love  to 
tnau  and  love  to  (»od.  Kurthermore,  while  a  minister  ot  (  hrist  ncc'ds 
not  altogether  withhold  his  inlluence  from  the*  claims  ot  secular 
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insi it utioiis,  lu'  rt*s<*rv<*  iiiinsi'll  j)riin*ij);i]ly  ior  tlu*  labours  df 

tliu  saiu'tiian — bis  own  approprialo  8j)lieiv.  'I'ho  pruacbur  ^^lu)  is 
all  (‘lUT^y  and  liro  in  a  spoouli  upon  a  political  occasion,  ami  iho 
csstMicc  of  tameness  in  the  j)ulpit — such  cbaraolm’s  we  have  Iviumu — 
is  a  j)itiable  object  ;  such  a  man  has  clearly  mistaken  bis  eallinir.  -Mr. 
^Iiirsell  also  exhorts  ns  to  ^niard  apiinst  that  zi‘al  which  would  lead 
us  to  adopt  unwarranted  and  iinseriptural  modes  of  doim;  i^nod. 
True  zeal  will  tind  its  ])roj)(‘r  vent  in  the  ohUai  and  t ime-lioiiourcd 
forms  of  the  ebureh — forms  institutial  by  (lod,  and  employed  in  all 
af;es  of  the  world  by  propluds,  ajmstles,  and  reformers,  rather  than 
in  the  novel  inventions  of  men  of  sp(‘culativ(‘  minds,  who  seem  to 
presuiiu'  that  if  their  suggestions  were  followed,  the  world  would  be 
converted  ni  a  short  time,  forgetting  that  tin*  foolishness  of  (Jod  is 
wiser  than  imm,  ami  the  wt'akiu'ss  of  (lod  strongm’  than  iium.  Wo 
eomnumd  this  discourse  to  candidates  for  tlu‘  ministry,  and  others 
who  are  anxious  for  improvmniMit.  \Vi‘  think  they  will  p<'rust‘  it 
with  prulit.  AVe  may  add,  that  tor  the  closet  the  comj)osiliou  \\ould 
be  mon'  forcibh*  if  it  wc're  more  condensi'd.  \Vi‘  noticed  one  or  two 
grammatical  trips — it  is  possible  thtw  may  Ix'  ('rrors  of  thepri'ss; 
for  instance,  in  page  I  I,  when*  we  read  of  “ x/^A/cc/.v  which,  in  the 
emphatic  language  of  tlu*  Aposth*,  sin'j)a.ssrfh  knowleilge.” 
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